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Wirore Than 


Nords 


Languages are going 


extinct twice as fast as 
mammals; four times 
as fast as birds. 

Whole Earth ponders 
the planet’s disappearing 
languages. What’s killing 
them off? English? 
Parental indifference? 

The desire to mainstream? 
Spiritual decay? What’s so 
important about preserving 
the planet’s languages? 

Native Americans and 


Skeletal head 
and magic 
bow in an 
Eskimo mask 
(Lower Yukon 
River, before 
1898). 


compassionate linguists 
speak to the nearly impossi- 
ble: keeping the diverse 
voices of the planet vivid 
and fluent. —PW 
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Many years have passed since the creation of the first people 
and the teaching of the Yowlumni language, with many changes 
taking place. Other people have come with strange languages and 
strange ways of life. These people had no understanding or 
acceptance of our culture. Many of our people were killed, and our 
ceremonies were taken away. 

Also, the use of our native language was forbidden, and our 
traditional ways were frowned upon. There was much sadness and 
confusion among our people. And like many tribes, we didn't 
know whether to speak English or Spanish or maintain our own 
language and culture. Sadly, this confusion caused a great imbal- 
ance, which has been destructive to our people and to creation. 
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by Matt Vera 


hen I was growing up with my brothers and 
\W sisters, there were two main influences in my 
life: my mother and my grandmother. They 
spoke Yowlumni to each other and to visiting rela- 
tives. Through our language they told stories and 
showed laughter and happiness when they were 
together. To me, the sound of my language was like a 
beautiful song filling the air. Even though I couldn't 
understand my elders, just hearing the words made 
me feel safe, secure, and happy. I became very close 
to my grandmother, and wanted to be by her side all 
the time. 

Even at my young age, I felt the sacredness of my 
srandmother’s knowledge, beliefs, and ways. I knew 
that when my elders spoke, the strength of our cul- 
ture was being shared. The Yowlumni language 
brought them close together. It was a good feeling to 
have this in my life. 

My grandmother died when I was fourteen years 
old. My mom no longer had anyone to speak 
Yowlumni with. Only if relatives called on the tele- 
phone or came to visit did I hear my language. Like 
many in my family, we suffered great pain and loss. 
I began to experiment with alcohol and drugs, know- 
ing in my heart this was self-destructive with no 
rewards of a truly good life. 

Then, the sweat house ceremonies came back to 
my people. At age seventeen I was led by a strong 
spirit to attend. I was attracted to these ceremonies 
and continued to attend them whenever I could. 
While in one of these ceremonies J realized all things 
in our natural world still understood the Yowlumni 
language. I realized that my goal in life was to be able 
to pray in my own sacred language. Through the 
help of the spirits, my mother, and my dreams, songs 
were taught to me; words were learned. I felt balance 
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coming into my life... 

I believe that the revival of our lan- 
guage would restore balance to our 
world. When we practice our native lan- 
guage, there is less occurrence of natural 
disasters, more peace in our communi- 
ties, and a renewal of respect among all 
creation. 

Therefore, many of us would like to 
see tribes and tribal governments actively 
preserve their native languages. I am 


‘now spending many hours with my 


mother, learning from her my own 
Yowlumni language. My life has a clearer 
direction. I am grateful that in my moth- 
er’s loving way, I can learn from her. She 
is my teacher. 

In the beginning, the sounds were 
hard to remember and vocalize. It took a 
lot of courage and confidence that | 
would someday be able to pray to my 
sacred mountains and that they would be 
able to understand me. I’m sure that in 


VOrrrrrrrry 


Nearly extinct North 
American languages... 


1 to 100 speakers: 
Ahtna (ATHAPASKAN) 


Chiwere (SIOUAN) 

Han (ATHAPASKAN) 
Kansa (SIOUAN) 
Koyukon (ATHAPASKAN) 
Lenape (ALGONQUIAN) 
Oneida (IROQUOIAN) 
Salish (SALISH) 

Tagish (ATHAPASKAN) 


101 to 500 speakers: 
Cowichan(SALISH) 
Kaska (ATHAPASKAN) 
Lillooet(SALISH) 
Nootka (WAKASHAN) 
Shuswap (SALISH) 
Tanana-Upper 
(ATHAPASKAN) 
Thompson (SALISH) 
Tsimshian (PENUTIAN) 
Tutchone (ATHAPASKAN) 


the very beginning I probably entertained the spirits 
many times. Our lives are shared with many people 


through the Yowlumni language now. 


Today I am not only able to pray in Yowlumni, 


but I am becoming one of only twenty-five fluent 
speakers. Every time we use our language I feel that 
all of creation understands us and is rejuvenated. 
This gives me much happiness and the strength to 
continue. The Yowlumni language is a true spiritual 
gift originating from the beginning of time, not to be 
forgotten. CO 


“Arrived home, Mouse sat on 
top of the assembly house, play- 
ing his flutes and dropping coals 
through the smokehole. Coyote 
interrupted him, however, before 
he was finished, and so it is that 
people who sat in the middle of 
the house received fire. Those 
people now cook their food and 
speak correctly. The people who 
sat around the edge of the room 
did not get any fire and today 


when they talk their teeth chat- 
ter with the cold. That is the way 
the languages began. If Coyote 
had not interrrupted Mouse and 
Mouse had been able to finish 
playing all his flutes of fire, 
everyone would have received a 
share of fire and all would have 
spoken one language.” 

—a Maidu origin tale (from 
Flutes of Fire, see page 11). 
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Disappearing Languages 


OF THE 6,000 LANGUAGES STILL ON EARTH, 
90 PERCENT COULD BE GONE BY 2100 


Above: Young 
dancers from 
the village 

of Chitina, 
performing at 
the first Eyak 
potlatch in 
eighty years. 
PHOTO COURTESY 
Laura BLISS 
SPAAN (SEE 
REVIEW OF More 


Than Words, 
PAGE 11). 
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Every two weeks, some- 
where in the world, a 
language dies. 


by Rosemarie Ostler 


world’s 6,000 or so languages will be dead or 

dying by the year 2050. Languages are becom- 
ing extinct at twice the rate of endangered mammals 
and four times the rate of endangered birds. If this 
trend continues, the world of the future could be 
dominated by a dozen or fewer languages. 

Even higher rates of linguistic devastation are 
possible. Michael Krauss, director of the Alaska 
Native Language Center, suggests that as many as 90 
percent of languages could become moribund or 
extinct by 2100. According to Krauss, 20 
percent to 40 percent of languages are 
already moribund, and only 5 percent to 
Io percent are “safe” in the sense of 
being widely spoken or having official 
status. If people “become wise and turn 
it around,” Krauss says, the number of dead or dying 
languages could be more like 50 percent by 2100, 
and that’s the best-case scenario. 

The definition of a healthy language is one that 
acquires new speakers. No matter how many adults 
use the language, if it isn’t passed to the next gener- 
ation, its fate is already sealed. Although a language 
may continue to exist for a long time as a second or 
ceremonial language, it is moribund as soon as chil- 
dren stop learning it. For example, out of twenty 


Me= linguists predict that at least half of the 


native Alaskan languages, only two are still being 
learned by children. 


Fewer Languages, Fewer Thoughts 


Although language extinction is sad for the peo- 
ple involved, why should the rest of us care? What 
effect will other people’s language loss have on the 
future of people who speak English, for example? 
Replacing a minor language with a more widespread 
one may even seem like a good thing, allowing peo- 
ple to communicate with each other more easily. But 
language diversity is as important in its way as bio- 
logical diversity. 

Andrew Woodfield, director of the Centre for 
Theories of Language and Learning in Bristol, 
England, suggested in a 1995 seminar on language 
conservation that people do not yet know all the ways 
in which linguistic diversity is important. “The fact 
is, no one knows exactly 
what riches are hidden 
inside the less-studied 
languages,” he says. 

Woodfield com- 
pares one argument for 
conserving unstudied 
endangered plants— 
that they may be med- 
ically valuable—with 
the argument for conserving endangered languages. 
“We have inductive evidence based on past studies of 
well-known languages that there will be riches, even 
though we do not know what they will be. It seems 
paradoxical but it’s true. By allowing languages to die 
out, the human race is destroying things it doesn’t 
understand,” he argues. 

Stephen Wurm, in his introduction to the Atlas of 
the World’s Languages in Danger of Disappearing [see 
access, page 12], tells the story of one medical cure 
that depended on knowledge of a traditional lan- 
guage. Northern Australia experienced an outbreak 
of severe skin ulcers that resisted conventional treat- 
ment. Aborigines acquainted with the nurse told her 
about a lotion derived from a local medicinal plant 
that would cure the ulcers. Being a woman of broad 
experience, the woman didn’t dismiss this claim for 
non-Western medical knowledge. Instead, she 
applied the lotion, which healed the ulcers. 

This incident and similar ones have resulted in a 
general search throughout Australia for medicinal 
plants known to aboriginal people through their lan- 
guages and traditional cultures. The search has to be 
fast because most Australian languages are dying. 
When they go, the medical knowledge stored in 
them will go too. 

As Michael Krauss expresses it, the web of lan- 
guages is a “microcosm of highly specialized infor- 
mation. Every language has its own take on the world. 


EXCERPTED FROM 
“DISAPPEARING 
LANGUAGES,” IN 
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1999 ISSUE OF 
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USED WITH PER- 
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THE WoRLD 
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One language is not simply a different set of words 
for the same things.” Just as we depend on biological 
complexity for our physical survival, we depend on 
linguistic complexity for our cultural survival. 


Does Mainstreaming Require Language Death? 


Some language loss, like species loss, is natural 
and predictable. No language exists forever. Just as 
piants and animals have appeared and disappeared 
over the millennia, languages evolve, grow, and 
spread, and eventually dwindle and die. Sometimes 
they’re replaced by their “descendant” languages, as 
Italian gradually replaced Latin. Other times they’re 
forced out, as the ancient Etruscan language was 
when Latin speakers overran the Italian peninsula. 

Language extinction is accelerating today for 
some of the same reasons as species extinction— 
population pressures and the spread of industrializa- 
tion. The global economy often forces small, unin- 
dustrialized communities to choose between their 
traditional language and participation in the larger 
world. East Africans need to speak Swahili for suc- 
cess; Central Europeans need to speak Russian; and 
lately, the whole world seems to need to speak 
English. Sometimes these languages coexist with the 
local language. More often, they eventually replace it 
as older speakers die and younger ones adopt the 
more-useful tongue. 

As Nicolas Ostler points out, “Modern media 
have produced a strange phenomenon, giving chil- 
dren a source of knowledge about the world which is 
independent of the knowledge that comes from their 
elders in their own community. [Since] it conveys a 
sense of wealth that is not available in most places...it 
is not surprising that children are seduced by it.” 

Linguist Leanne Hinton [page 17] believes that 
even strong national languages might have some 
worries. The European Union, for instance, is 
increasingly concerned that English will eventually 
replace some European languages, since it’s the only 
language that many Europeans have in common. 

Pressure to abandon a language in favor of a 
more dominant one has historically been direct and 
forceful. In nineteenth-century Australia and the 
United States, native children were sent to boarding 
schools, where they were punished for speaking 
their own language. No public or official use of 
native languages was allowed. The English govern- 
ment used similar methods to forcibly repress the 


Right: 

Tsimshian Celtic languages of Ireland and Wales. 

story pole, Although recent language policies in all three 
pa places attempt to reverse this trend, for many lan- 
oe guages it is simply too late. Besides, even now, speak- 
From Stones, ers of the dominant language take occasional back- 
ponesandskin, ward steps. The government of Australia’s Northern 
eapieee Territory recently decided to discontinue bilingual 
PRINT). education programs, while the Internet provider 
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America Online has banned the use of Irish in its 
“Peace in Ireland” chat group. Proponents of English 
as the official language of the United States severely 
restricted bilingual education in California in 1998 
with the passage of Proposition 227. 

Repressive language policies are common in 
many parts of the world. East African countries 
actively encourage citizens to abandon tribal lan- 
guages in favor of Swahili or another “unifying” 
common language as a way of promoting loyalty to 
new governments. Minority languages are routinely 
repressed as a first step toward repressing the 
minorities themselves. One recent example is the 
Kosovars’ struggle to continue speaking Albanian 
freely in the face of Serbian policies to the contrary. 
Although interest in language preservation is on the 
rise in some quarters, many people have an equally 
strong interest in stamping out minority tongues. 


Languages Come Back to Life 


The deck is stacked heavily against the world’s 
minority languages, but the case isn’t hopeless. 
We’ve seen that, with effort, plants and animals can | 
be brought back from the edge of extinction. | 
Languages, too, can be turned around. In fact, they _ 
have an advantage over biological species because | 
they can be revived even after they have died. 

The Celtic language of Cornish, once spoken in 
southwestern England, expired abruptly in 1777 
when its last living speaker died. Reports of its 
death may have been exaggerated, however. Cornish 
has made a comeback in recent years. Using surviv- 
ing written documents, descendants of Cornish ,¢ | 
speakers began to learn their language and even 
speak it to their children. Road signs began appear- g 
ing in Cornish and English. Now, about 2,000 % 
people speak Cornish. 

Another example of a resuscitated language is 
modern Hebrew. Hebrew survived for centuries as 
a religious and scholarly language. In the late nine- 
teenth century, a movement led by Eliezer Ben- 
Yehuda reintroduced Hebrew into Palestine as a 
spoken language. After the founding of Israel, 
Hebrew was taught in the schools and is now the 
common language of Israeli citizens. 

Other languages have risen from their cultural 
sickbeds to new life. Welsh and Navajo speakers (: 
revitalized these dying languages through “immer- 
sion” schools where children used their ancestral 
language every day. Both languages have grown in 
numbers of speakers over the past few decades. 

A different approach is needed where few 
speakers survive. Leanne Hinton helped start the 
Native California Network, a program that teamed 
fluent speakers of native Californian languages (all 
of which are nearly extinct) with apprentice speak- Wy 
ers. Although the apprentices could not immerse 4 
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Of the world’s 6,000 
languages, 50 percent 
are no longer being 
taught to children. In 
North America, 149 of 
187 native languages are 
no longer being taught. 
In Russia, forty-five of 
sixty-five indigenous lan- 
guages—70 percent—are 
no longer being taught. 


About half the world’s 
languages are spoken 

by fewer than 10,000 
speakers. A quarter have 
fewer than 1,000 speakers. 


Perhaps 1,000 Southern 
Amerindian languages 
have disappeared. 
Quechuc is still spoken 
by six million. Guarani is 
the principal language of 


Paraguay. 


As many as 250 Australian 


themselves in a linguistic community, 
they immersed themselves in conversa- 
tions with the “master” speaker. 

Reintroducing a language into a com- 
munity, Hinton says, is a long, multi- 
staged process. Nonetheless, graduate 
apprentices have had an effect. New Hupa 
speakers, for instance, teach Hupa in 
high school and have succeeded in getting 
it to count as a foreign language for col- 
lege entrance requirements. Apprentices 
also teach their own children the lan- 
guage and meet with groups of adults for 
weekly conversation. 

“If the drive to save their languages 
continues,” says Hinton, “there may be a 
turnaround. I always think back to...a 
Karuk man who said that, given that all 
Karuk speakers are in their eighties, the 
language will be dead in twenty years, but 
if someone in their twenties learns it 
now, the language will survive for anoth- 
er fifty or seventy years.” Thus, even a 
few such language apprenticeships may 
help avert the wholesale extinction of 
minor languages. 


aboriginal languages have 


disappeared since the 
arrival of English. Only five 
of the remaining 250 have 
more than 1,000 speak- 
ers. 90% of these lan- 
guages are not passed on. 


Rosemarie Ostler 
is a former 
librarian who 
specialized in 
languages and 
linguistics at 
the New York 
Public Library. 


Rescuing Endangered Languages 


In the past, language revitalization 
was mostly left to the speakers of the lan- 
guage. It was a haphazard process, depen- 
dent on individual initiative and whatever 
funding could be scraped together. 
Recently, linguists and other interested people have 
started a number of umbrella organizations for a 
more comprehensive approach to language rescue. 

The Alaska state legislature made one of the ear- 
liest organized language-preservation efforts when it 
established the Alaska Native Language Center [see 
access, page 12] in 1972. Its work is typical of many 
such organizations. The Center concentrates on doc- 
umentation, the importance of which, says director 
Michael Krauss, should not be underestimated. 
“That documentation,” he says, “could be the basis 
for revival at any time in the future, if people have the 
will.” Because it’s easier to keep languages alive than 
to bring them back from the dead, the Center also 
supports bilingual education. 

Many groups, including some _ Native 
Californians, don’t consider preservation an ade- 
quate goal. They want their language to live as com- 
munal speech. 

Nicholas Ostler suggests that people in monolin- 
gual cultures (English speakers in the United States, 
for example) learn and use another language and 
encourage others to learn one, too. If you are already 
multilingual, use all the languages you know, espe- 


hard copy. 


cially in front of small children. A vote for bilingual 
education and positive language policies is also a 
step in the right direction. 

Hinton offers similar suggestions. “The main 
thing that people in the United States need to do,” 
she says, “is to recognize when other languages are 
being discriminated against in some way and to do 
what they can to stop it.” We should remember, she 
continues, that most people in the world are bilin- 
gual or multilingual. Speaking one language all the 
time is not the norm. 


Final Words 


We face two alternative scenarios for the future. 
In one, the world becomes increasingly homoge- 
nized as minority cultures and their languages are 
swept away in the oncoming tide of standardization. 
The accumulated knowledge of millennia disap- 
pears, leaving the world a poorer place. In the other 
scenario, minorities keep their cultural integrity, and 
minor languages continue to exist alongside larger 
ones. Which scenario comes to pass depends to a 
large extent on our actions now. GO 
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hy save our languages, since they now seem 

to have no political, economic, or global rele- 

vance? That impression is exactly the reason 
why we should save our languages, because it is the 
spiritual relevance deeply embedded in our own lan- 
guages that makes them relevant to us as American 
Indians today. 

I have challenged myself to come up with differ- 
ent ways to say “just speak your language,” because 
that is really the core of my message, my first idea for 
preserving our languages. If we all just spoke our 


Just Speak Yo 


Language 


HENA’HAANEHE 


With magic 
breath, a girl 
chants her 
dying father’s 
song. Eased 
into the other 
world, he 
becomes a 
wolf and 
spends the 
rest of his 
days in pursuit 
of caribou. 
(Montagnais- 
Naskapi 
Indian.) 

From Stones, 
bones and skin, 
ANNE T. BRODSKY, 


ED. 1977 (OUT OF 
PRINT). 
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by Richard Littlebear 


languages to our 
young people, we 
would have no need 
for indigenous lan- 
guage curricula or for 
conferences to save 
our languages. If we 
just spoke them, all 
of our languages 
would be healthier, 
but that is not what’s 
happening. We do not speak our languages, and our 
languages are dying. We are also confronted with a 
voracious language, English, that gobbles up every- 
thing in its way. 

Since this is the first and only time we are going 
to lose our languages, we have to devise new strate- 
gies accordingly. 

The Cheyenne people began making the change 
to a different type of culture and to a written lan- 
guage about a century ago. Those of us who speak 
the Cheyenne language are quite possibly the last 
generation able to joke in our own language. We are 
possibly the last ones who can talk in our language 
about profound physical, psychological, and spiritual 
topics and do it in the appropriate technical lan- 
guage. We can articulate how we feel in all these 
regards and know with satisfaction that we have been 
understood. The generations that succeed us will be 
unable to articulate those same feelings in 
Cheyenne, since English is now their first language. 
And the sad part is that even in their first language, 
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English, they have trouble talking about the deeper 
meanings of life, since they are not being taught 
English very well at school or at home. 

A second idea is that language is the basis of sov- 
ereignty. We are always talking about sovereignty, 
and rightfully so, because when we were dealing 
with the US government during the treaty era, our 
people were treated as nations equal in stature. It 
was a government-to-government relationship. We 
have all the attributes that constitute sovereign 
nations: a governance structure, law and order, 
jurisprudence, literature, a land base, spiritual and 
sacred practices, and that one attribute that holds all 
of these other attributes together—our languages. So 
once our languages disappear, each one of these 
attributes begins to fall apart, until they are all gone. 

For instance, land ceases to be sacred and 
becomes looked on as only a commodity to 

be bought and sold. Our land base and 
sacred practices are passed on through our 
languages, not by English, the language 
spoken by people who killed our people and 
oppressed our languages. Think about that. We 
are still accepting the idea that English is a supe- 
rior language. The passage of time and the con- 
tinuing loss of our languages separates us 
from our sacred references and our sacred 
sites. We have to refer to them constantly. 

We need to see that our languages continue 

to refer to our sacred sites. At Dull Knife 

Memorial College, where I work, we took a field 
trip to Bear Butte in South Dakota’s Black Hills. 
Bear Butte is our most sacred site. It surprised me to 
learn that this field trip was the first time most of the 
students had ever gone to this sacred area. Many did 
not know the spiritual significance of Bear Butte. 

A third idea is that of protocol in the language 
used in ceremonies. For instance, there are some rit- 
uals that I have never participated in on our reserva- 
tion. Consequently, I am unable to participate in 
some related activities or to use the language associ- 
ated with those rituals. The dilemma is that the peo- 
ple who have the right to use that vocabulary and lan- 
guage, and who have done the rituals, are dying. 
When they die, all of this language will be lost forev- 
er. I do not have the years needed to do the rituals, 
and I don’t want to truncate or abbreviate or shortcut 
them. I keep saying that someone should write these 
words down on paper and leave them for posterity. 
The loss of this specialized language will become a 
major obstacle in retaining the full richness of our 
languages and cultures. I do not have a solution. 

A fourth idea: some of our people go to college 
and return to us to help preserve our languages 
and cultures. However they often are not accepted 
by their own people when they return, or are 
viewed with suspicion and skepticism. I speak from 
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experience. I have been off my reservation and have 
earned a doctorate. These factors often lead to my 
being discounted and dismissed; some of my people 
assert that I think too much like a white person. The 
rejection of American Indians by their own people 
is almost like the rejection of formal education. I 
just hope that this is not a rejection of learning, 
because I do not know of any tribal group that ever 
rejected learning. 

Whenever we as American Indian people develop 
curriculum materials, we tend to immediately con- 
front a faction that opposes their use. Members of our 
own tribes have produced these materials locally. Yet 
some faction questions and demolishes our own 
home-produced materials. What makes this situation 
even worse is that when we get curriculum materials 
from outside our geographical and cultural bound- 
aries, we don’t utter a word of protest or criticism. 

A fifth radical idea is that we must help our own 
elders and our fluent speakers to be more accepting 
of those people who are just now learning our lan- 
guages. We must sensitize our elders and fluent 
speakers to the needs of potential speakers of our 
languages. In many of our tribes, the elders are 
teachers and bearers of wisdom. As a result, when 
they criticize or make fun of a person trying to speak 
one of our languages they are taken very seriously, 
and some people will not even try to speak the lan- 
guage once they have been criticized by a respected 
elder of that tribe. When this happens, it hastens the 
death of that language. Somehow we must turn this 
negativity around. 

I teach the Cheyenne language on my reserva- 
tion. I tell my students that for this semester they 
must learn Cheyenne with me using my inferior 
Cheyenne, and after they are done they can go home 
and speak the superior Cheyenne that abounds in 
their families. I say this to preempt needless discus- 
sions on what is the correct way of saying things. 

A sixth idea concerns our youth, who, even in 
rural areas, are apparently looking to urban gangs for 
things that will give them a sense of identity, impor- 
tance, and belonging. It would be so nice if they 
would look to our own tribal characteristics. We 
already have all the things that our youth are appar- 
ently looking for and finding in socially destructive 
gangs. Gangs have distinctive colors, clothes, music, 
heroes, symbols, rituals, and “turf.” We American 
Indian tribes have these too. We have distinctive col- 
ors, clothes, music, heroes, symbols, and rituals, and 
our “turf” is our reservations. 

Another characteristic that really makes a gang 
distinctive is the language it speaks. If we could 
transfer the young people’s loyalty back to our own 
tribes and families, we could restore the frayed social 
fabric of our reservations. We need to make our chil- 
dren see our languages and cultures as viable and 


just as valuable as anything they see on television, in 
movies, or on videos. 

My last idea is that we must remember that our 
children are not genetically wired for learning and 
acquiring our tribal languages. Just because our chil- 
dren are born to Cheyenne parents on Cheyenne 
land and engage in Cheyenne traditional practices 
does not mean they 
are automatically 
predisposed to learn- 
ing the Cheyenne 
language. They have 
to be taught our lan- 
guage. They must 
learn to speak the 
Cheyenne language 
in just the same way 
they would have to 
go about acquiring 
Greek or German or 
Swahili, especially since for almost all of them 
English is now their first language. Everybody who 
works with languages should learn about second-lan- 
guage acquisition and the theories buttressing it, and 
be able to apply those theories in whatever subject 
area they are teaching. Teachers of American Indian 
languages must remember that everybody has to go 
through some definite stages of acquiring a lan- 
guage. Right now we have children who are mute in 
our languages, who are migrants to our languages, 
who are like extraterrestrials to our cultures. 

In closing, I want to relate an experience | had in 
Alaska. I met Marie Smith, the last native speaker on 
Earth of the Eyak language. It was truly a profoundly 
moving experience for me. We talked for about three 
hours. I felt that I was sitting in the presence of a 
whole universe of knowledge that could be gone in 
one last breath. That’s how fragile that linguistic uni- 
verse seemed. It was really difficult for me to stop 
talking to her, because I wanted to remember every 
moment of our encounter. 

I do not want any more of our languages to have 
that experience of having one last speaker. I want all 
of our languages to last forever, to always be around 
to nurture our children, to bolster their identities, to 
perpetuate our cultures. 

The Cheyenne language is my language. English 
is also my language. Yet it is Cheyenne I want to use 
when my time is completed here on this earth and I 
journey on to the spirit world. I want to greet in our 
Cheyenne language those who've journeyed on 
before me because I know that Cheyenne is the only 
language they know, the only language they ever 
needed to know. And I hope when I meet them on 
the other side that they will understand me and 
accept me. Thank you for listening to me. 

Hena’haanehe. GO 


Chief 

Marie Smith, 
last native 
speaker 

of the Eyak 
language. 
(see facing 
page) 
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FLUTES OF FIRE 

Essays on California Indian 

Languages 

_ Leanne Hinton. 1994; 270 pp. 
_ $18. Heyday Books. 


It is because Coyote interrupt- 
ed Mouse’s music of fire and 
flute that we have 6,000 lan- 
guages in the world, rather than 
one. Coyote did well. However, 
all but a few hundred of the 
world’s languages are now to 
some extent endangered, and 
each fortnight sees the extinc- 
tion of at least one language. This book is about the efforts of 
California indian people to reverse the seemingly inexorable 
process of indigenous language loss. It is about the occasion- 
al triumphs achieved against unbelievable odds; about the 
structures and vocabularies and special features of some of 
the fifty languages native to California; about aspects of 
California history in relation to indigenous languages; and 
about specific methods for keeping languages alive. 

Leanne Hinton is one of our foremost workers on behalf of 
indigenous languages. She has spent more than a quarter of 
a century working with Native American communities in 
California and Arizona as an educator of extraordinary vision 
into the issues and methods of language maintenance and 
revitalization. 

We are at a late hour now, when a principal concern of both 
linguists and indigenous communities is the condition of once 
strong and vital linguistic traditions, now seriously endan- 
gered. It would profit all Californians to read this book. For 
champions of indigenous language everywhere, it is a source 
of great inspiration and encouragement. —Ken Hale 


66 To the English speaker, one of the most amaz- 
ing aspects of the grammar of most California languages 
is how much can be said in a single word. Verbs, espe- 
cially, through processes of affixation, are incredibly rich 
in meaning....For example, in Yana, directionals are 
obligatory on verbs of motion. One cannot simply say 
that someone is “going” without saying which direction 
he or she is going in. So in Yahi (Ishi’s language, a vari- 
ety of Yana), there is a full set of suffixes that go on verbs 
of motion, one set for going in a cardinal direction, and 
another for coming from a cardinal direction. 


66 In modern times, Native American languages 
also show differences between the sexes due to historical 
events. For example, among the Havasupais in Arizona 
in the 1970s, the language was changing rapidly under 
influence from English, but the women tended to speak 
more conservatively than the men, using older speech 
forms and fewer English loan words. This may reflect 
the fact that men left home more often, to get work, and 
thus spoke more English, while women tended to stay 
home, retaining greater ties to their older relatives (who 
spoke the older way) and speaking more Havasupai. 
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This is a story of last chances 
for a language now spoken by 
only two people in the world. 
Alaskan Eyak Chief Marie Smith is 
one; linguist Michael Krauss (see “Disappearing Languages,” 
page 6) is the other—and it’s largely through the keen eyes 
of Krauss and anthropologist Frederica de Laguna that we 
discover the isolation and near-death of Eyak (“ee-yak”), and 
how very much-cinder-tending it’ll take to keep it alive. The 
Eyak are a non-confrontational people, and it may have cost 
them the fight for their language. 

Dr. de Laguna happened upon this discrete Alaskan people 
in 1930 and, sensing the imminent disappearance of their lan- 
guage, began recording its vocabulary. Michael Krauss 
learned the language and participated in the underground 
academic movement to revive native languages statewide. 

Chief Smith, 77 when this video was made, is a frail link in 
the effort. She is out of touch, despite herself, with the pot- 
latch and other ceremonies of her people, but the responsibil- 
ity for one such ceremony falls on her shoulders. She tran- 
scends her estrangement from tradition in an unprecedented 
decision: to give Eyak names to the (English-speaking) young 
adults and children who gather at the potlatch. The question 
is whether the ritual will inspire the Eyak youth...because the 
stewardship of their language is now entirely theirs. 

The film is slow, and there are holes. | wanted to know if 
and how Eyak youngsters were being taught the language; 
amazingly, there was no reference to it. (It turns out they 
weren’t; the first Eyak workshop was funded by proceeds 
from sales of this videotape.) 

The film evokes strong feelings despite its shortcomings. 
To learn that, for years, speaking Eyak (and many other 
Native Alaskan languages) at school was punishable, to real- 
ize that this Eyak chief’s contemporaries—old friends—can 
no longer talk to her in their childhood tongue; this saddens, 
deeply. Even the elder who blesses the Eyak revitalization 
ceremony does so in English. There is one delightful, 
emblematic moment when Michael Krauss and Marie Smith 
share an inside joke—in Eyak. Those few seconds vivify the 
language, and crystallize the urgency not to let it die. —NP 
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Inuit or Eskimo? 


“Eskimo” is commonly 
used in Alaska to refer to 
all Inuit and Yupik people 
of the world, but is 
considered derogatory in 
other places. It is a non- 
Inuit word, once thought 
to mean “eater of raw 
meat.” (Linguists now 
believe that “Eskimo” is 
derived from the Ojibwa 
“to net snowshoes. ”’) 

“Inuit, ”? meaning 
“people,” is used in most 
of Canada. The Inuit 
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hether we consider English a “killer lan- 

guage” or not, whether we regard its spread 

as benign globalization or linguistic imperial- 
ism, the expansive reach of English is undeniable 
and, for the time being, unstoppable. 

There are reasons to believe that the English lan- 
guage will eventually wane in influence. For 
one, English actually 
reaches and is then 
utilized by only 
a small, atypically 
fortunate minority. 
Furthermore, 
globalization has 
also encouraged 
regionalization, 
and with it the 
spread of regional 
languages such 
as Arabic, Chinese, 
Hausa, Spanish. 
Finally, the spread 


OR A PASSING PHASE? 
by Joshua A. Fishman 


of English and these regional languages collectively 
has created a squeeze effect on small communities, 
producing pockets of anxious localization and local- 
language revival resistant to global change. 

For all the enthusiasm and vitriol generated 
by grand-scale globalization, often heavily associat- 
ed with the spread of English, it is the growth in 
regional interactions—trade, trav- 
el, the spread of religion, inter- 
ethnic marriages—that touches 
the widest array of local popula- 
tions. These interactions promote 
the spread of regional languages. 
In Africa, for example, where a third of the world’s 
approximately 6,o00 languages are spoken and 
where 13 percent of the world’s population lives, 
English is neither the only nor even the best means of 
communication. Throughout East Africa, Swahili is 
typically the first language that two strangers attempt 
upon meeting. In West Africa, Hausa is often the lan- 
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guage of choice. 

Some [non-English] regional lan- 
guages are spreading in part due to the 
efforts of organizations and government 
agencies. France spends billions of francs 
annually to support French language and 
culture abroad. The German government 
funds seventy-eight Goethe Institutes, 
scattered from Beirut to Jakarta, that pro- 
mote German language and arts. And 
Singapore, a tiny country with four official 
languages, is in the nineteenth year of its 
national “Speak Mandarin” campaign. 

The importance of regional lan- 
guages should increase in the near future 
as more and more regional lingua fran- 
cas are used by merchants, writers, and 
relief workers to reach larger popula- 
tions. In many developing areas, region- 
al languages are used to facilitate agricul- 
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Niger-Congo has more 
than 1,400 languages, 
including Swahili, which 
is spoken by 35 million 
East Africans as a lingua 
franca. 


Finnish, Hungarian, and 
Estonian are safeguarded 
by national governments 
as national languages. 
Other Uralic languages 
(Komi, Nenets, Selkup) 
have declined with the 
spread of Russian. 


Sino-Tibetan includes 
eight mutually unintelligi- 
ble languages. China is 
pushing for one: Beijing- 
based Mandarin. 


This is one way to write English. 
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tural, industrial, and commercial expan- 

sion across local boundaries. Wherever the local ver- 
naculars are just too many to handle, regional lan- 
guages come to the fore among ordinary “rank and 
file” citizens. 

For all the pressures and rewards of regionaliza- 
tion and globalization, local identities remain deeply 
ingrained. Local languages often 
serve a strong symbolic function in 
most communities as a clear mark of 
“authenticity,” which represents a 
sum total of a community’s history. 
They also foster higher levels of 
school success, participation in local 
government, and knowledge of one’s 
own culture and faith. Like regional 
languages, many of these smaller 
tongues, even those with far fewer than one million 
speakers, have benefited from governmental or vol- 
untary preservation movements. The European 
Bureau for Lesser Used Languages, created by the 
European Parliament in 1984, protects the language 
rights of the nearly 50 million European Union citi- 
zens who speak one or more of Europe’s forty recog- 
nized minority languages. As a 
result, never before in world his- 
tory have there been as many lan- 
guages of literacy as there are 
today: roughly 1,200. 

Multilingualism—where each 
language is assigned its own distinctive societal func- 
tions—may be the wave of the future. The language 
characteristically used with intimate family and 
friends, the language generally used with coworkers 
or neighbors, and the language used with one’s boss- 
es or government, need not be one and the same. 
Many West Africans, for example, are trilingual on a 
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fully functional basis: they use local mother tongues 
when among “their own,” Hausa for regional trade 
and secular literacy, and Arabic for prayer and 
Koranic study. As long as no two or more languages 
compete for the same functions, a linguistic division 
of labor can be both amicable and long-standing. 

What is to come of English? It may well gravitate 
increasingly toward the higher social classes, as 
those of more modest status turn to regional lan- 
guages for more modest gains. Or it might become 
widely disliked as a linguistic bully, even as it is wide- 
ly learned. Resentment of both the predominance of 
English and of its tendency to spread along class 
lines could in the long term prove a check against its 
further globalization. 

There is no reason to assume that English will 
always be necessary, as it is today, for technology, high- 
er education, and social mobility, particularly after its 
regional rivals experience their own growth spurts. 
The decline of French has not irreparably harmed art 
or diplomacy, nor has the similar decline of German 
harmed the exact sciences. Just because the use of 
English around the world might drop does not mean 
the values associated today with its spread must also 
fade. Ultimately, democracy, international trade, and 
economic development can flourish in any tongue. 


ENGLISH AS A GLOBAL 
LANGUAGE 

David Crystal. 1997; 150 pp. 
$19.95. Cambridge University 
Press. 


David Crystal undertook this 
book at the suggestion of US 
English, the largest organization 
campaigning for English to be 
made the US’s official language. 
Although Crystal himself meticu- 
lously avoids what he calls the 
“triumphalist attitude”of many 
native English speakers, he hedges toward endorsement. 

The book is a diagrammatic overview of the explosion of 
English as a dominant force across the planet. Crystal makes 
a case for safety, arguing the logic of a common language for, 
say, maritime- and air-traffic control. He perceives a democra- 
tizing effect of the Internet, where knowledge of English 
means access to a world of information, irrespective of educa- 
tion or wealth. (But doesn’t address the money or opportunity 
it may take to acquire English in the first place.) 

It’s a motley but instructive read. —NP 


66 A language does not become a global language 
because of its intrinsic structural properties, or because 
of the size of its vocabulary, or because it has been a 
vehicle of great literature in the past, or because it was 
once associated with a great culture or religion. These 
are all factors which can motivate someone to learn a 
language, of course, but none of them alone, or in com- 
bination, can ensure a language’s world spread.... 

A language becomes an international language for 
one chief reason: the political power of its people—espe- 
cially their military power. 


a, 


Top Ten Languages (Millions of Speakers) adit 
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sh is the first language 

of 322 million people. Its use is 
widespread as a second lan-\ 
guage, a trade language, and a\ 
technical language. Over 1.6 bil-\ 
lion humans (about one-third of ° 
the world’s population) will use 
English in some form each day. 
Seven of the ten languages with 
the most native speakers are 
Indo-European. 

These languages are dwarfed 
by Mandarin, the mother tongue 
of nearly one in six human 
beings. AUSTRACA 

The top ten languages (out of — 
6,000) are in use by more than 


Wa BSc sesesevsviceePortuguese 


Russian 


bilo... Levgeeerenaces Japanese _ half the world’s population. 
. : _ ILLUSTRATION 
FROM “VOICES OF © 

pelaseees BRP re AC THE WORLD” 
CULTURAL 
TRANSMIGRATION- 
Map, NATIONAL - 
GEOGRAPHIC (SEE 


ACCESS, PAGE 12). 
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66 In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
English was the language of the leading colonial nation— 
Britain. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was 
the language of the leader of the industrial revolution— 
also Britain. In the late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth it was the language of the leading economic 
power—the USA. As a result, when new technologies 
brought new linguistic opportunities, English emerged as 
a first-rank language in industries which affected all 
aspects of society—the press, advertising, motion pic- 
tures, sound recording, transport and communications. 


66 If anything were to disestablish the military 
or economic power of the USA, there would be 
inevitable consequences for the global status of the lan- 
guage. The millions of people learning English in order 
to have access to this power would begin looking else- 
where, and (assuming the new political magnet used a 
language other than English) they would quickly acquire 
new language loyalties. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE 
English & How It Got That Way 
Bill Bryson. 1990; 270 pp. $13.50. 
Avon Books. 

“A tramp in Britain is a bum in 
America, while a bum in Britain is a 
fanny in America, while a fanny in 
Britain—well, we’ve covered that.” 
If you care a fig for the language, 
there is NOTHING uninteresting in 
this book. Bryson’s usual erudition 
and humor make it a joy. (See Whole 
Earth Review, Spring 1993.) —NP 
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Two 
generations 
recovering 
the Eyak lan- 
guage: Marie 
Smith and 
her grand- 
niece, Jenna 
May, in the 
classroom. 
PHOTO COURTESY 
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A Whole Earth Forum ol 
Compassionate Linguists 


CONCERNED LINGUISTS TAKE COUNSEL: IS OURS 
A FUTURE OF LANGUAGE FOSSILS, OR THE 
PRESERVATION OF MANY TONGUES? 


Assembled by Nicole Parizeau, senior editor 


Kenneth Hale 
The loss of a language is like the loss of a 


-therished museum or library: a language bears, 
ip its lexical and semantic features, in its ways of 


~ saying things, a significant measure of the civi- 


lization of its speakers. The loss of Damin, for 
example, the initiates’ language of the Lardil 
people of Morninton Island, North Queensland, 
amounts to the loss of a tradition of semantic 
relations comparable to that embodied in the 


very best thesaurus, or in the entire output of 
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the anthropological tradition of componential 
analysis of the fifties and sixties. 

While languages are being lost at an alarm- 
ing rate, this is not a time for pessimism. Many 
local language communities are mobilizing to 
maintain and foster their linguistic traditions, 
and there are successes, including among many 
others the immersion programs of Maori, 
Hawaiian, and Mohawk, the Irish of Belfast, 
and the language reclamation project of the 


Miami-Illinois people of Indiana. 


Ken Hale 

edited The View 
from Building 20 
(MIT Press, 
1993), and is pro- 
fessor of 
linguistics at MIT. 
He and Leanne 
Hinton have just 
edited The Green 
Book, celebrat- 
ing practical 
forms of lan- 
guage revitaliza- 
tion (See access, 
page 8). 
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Lithuanian is the least 
changed Indo-European 
language. Contemporary 


Lithuanians can under- 


Elena Benedicto 


stand simple Sanskrit. 


The Frisians of northern 
Holland and western 
Germany can still read 
Beowulf in its Medieval 


original. 


Written Icelandic has 
changed so little in the 
last thousand years that 
Leif Erikson could engage 
a modern Icelander in 
conversation today. 


Elena 
Benedicto, 
professor of 
linguistics at 
Purdue 
University, 
conducts 
comparative 
language 
studies of the 
Misumalpan, 
in Nicaragua. 


FROM FLUTES OF 
FIRE. 
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I like to focus on people, and the 
effect the loss of their language can have 
on them. Indigenous persons are often 
viewed as museum entities, as things 
objectified, that don’t really coexist with 
us in our Western world. But they do. 
The work I do in Nicaragua focuses on 
the empowerment of the people(s). 

You may hear the argument that it is 
actually more “useful” for a given minor- 
ity language group to just forget about its 
language and use the dominant language 
in order to have better access to “suc- 
cess.” You often see this argument in discussions 
about African American English. In the end, this 
discussion is about assimilation: “if you don’t assim- 
ilate, you don’t survive” (mostly in economic terms). 
But this is a total fallacy. It is true that some individ- 
uals succeed by assimilating—that is, by associating 
with the ways and language of the dominant group— 
but the majority, the group, the people, won't. And 
these people will still be marginalized (will not “suc- 
ceed”)—AND will have lost one of their treasures, 
one of their principal sources of identity and pride: 
their language. 

All languages can express abstract ideas, science, 


and art equally, though maybe differently. No lan- 


guage is better suited than any other to be used for 


_science; technical vocabulary has been introduced in 


every language. Every language had to adapt to new 
realities. But that doesn’t mean that a given language 
is less apt to be used for “success.” 

When a language is lost, people and peoples are 
deprived of one of the major assets of cultural iden- 
tity. It is part of what is often referred to in Latin 
America as “acculturation”: in other words, cultural 
genocide. Among the basic rights of humans is the 


right to their own culture, and to their own language. 
Let’s defend that right. 


Douglas Whalen 


There is still a great deal of debate about” 


whether culture and language are separable, and, 
even deeper, whether language forces you to think 


in particular ways. You can talk with many people— 


the Irish come to mind, for example—who have 
adopted English as their language but still consider 
themselves to be part of their heritage culture. So it 
is clearly possible to have the culture survive with- 
out the language. But language is clearly the most 
efficient carrier of a culture—it is virtually impossi- 
ble to speak the language and not carry on the cul- 
ture. This is not to say that cultures don’t change— 
there is nothing odd about a Native American using 
a camcorder to tape a dance competition. In this 
country only the Amish believe that technology 
should not change. 

Speakers of the majority language tend to ignore 


it until some amusing miscommunication occurs. 4 
The most reasonable scenario for the survival of — 


endangered languages is to have bilingual commu- 
nities. Usually the majority language (or even the 


global language of English) is necessary for day-to- — 


day living. But most communities throughout 
human history have tended to be bilingual; it just 
needs to be seen as the norm again. 


Don Ringe 

One word of caution: it is an extreme miscon- 
ception to think that languages “amalgamate” or in 
any sense merge; under any ordinary circumstances 
they do not. Sure, all languages borrow individual 
words from one another, but words are relatively 
superficial; it’s the structure of sentences and of 
words (verb forms, for instance) that are the real 
“bones” of a language, and they aren’t usually affect- 
ed by mere contact with other languages. (Even 
English, which is supposed to be very “mixed,” is 
actually an unremarkable West Germanic language; 
all the “grammar”—literally all of it—is Anglo- 
Saxon, though much of the highfalutin’ vocabulary 


has been borrowed in from elsewhere.) What makes 


language death interesting, and upsetting, to us lin- 


guists is that language death is precisely the kind of / 
abnormal situation in which the basic structure of a, 
language does get eroded. [See Nancy Dorian’s © 


Investigating Obsolescence, page 12.] 


Doug Whalen 
directs the 
Endangered 
Language Fund 
at Yale 
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“SomMEONE SHOULD TZACH es 
Him TO SPEAK INDIAN. 


Nora England Nora England 

is a linguist , ; ‘ 

and anthropol- Languages begin to disappear as a consequence reversed. Coming toa real- 
gist at the of individual family decisions. Sometimes those ization that some-children 
University decisions are made not because the community lan- (but not your,own) must 
of lowa, guage is without value, but rather with the idea that learn the home language 
oie some other language has a positive value and should _ for it to survive is not quite 
principally on 3 f ; : : 
eect be acquired by the children. What many parents fail enough—your own chil- 
of Mayan to understand is that children will acquire the lan- dren are the keys to lan- 
languages. guage(s) they hear, so if the community language is guage survival. 


not spoken at home, they may not learn it. There is 
often an unconscious belief that children will “natu- 
rally” acquire the community language (it is, after all, 
the language that defines the community and that 
everyone speaks) but that they may need special help 
_ to learn a non-community language. So parents and 
older siblings may speak to children in the language 


Leanne Hinton 


As the other respon- 
dents have so ably said, 
language loss is the loss of 
unique grammars, mean- 
ings, great oral literatures, 


“IN ESSENCE... cOmmunteerinn! Is AN 
TRREVOCABLE essewtmauity! > 


FROM PORTRAITS 


_ they need special help with—neglecting to provide a 
_ sufficient context for acquiring the “home” language. 
_ By the time they realize what’s going on, it may be 


too late to change the situation. 
Another belief that often leads to language loss is 
that it is difficult to be bilingual, espe- 


cultural knowledge, and even identity and self- 
respect. I’d add to that the loss of communication 
practices and, as a language dies, the thinning of 
bonds between the generations. Talk to families in 
communities whose languages are dying and you 
will hear the anger of the old at the young with 


OF “THE WHITE- 
MAN,” KEITH H. 
Basso. 1979 

(OUT OF PRINT). 


cially for children, so only one lan- 
guage should be used with them. This 
belief frequently is in direct contradic- 
tion to the experience of the adults, 
who may in fact be perfectly bilingual 


Leanne Hinton 
is associate 
professor of 
linguistics and 
director of the 


SUEY of in both the home language and a sec- 
Pa ond language of wider communica- 
Languages at tion. However, their own experiences 
University of while acquiring the second language 
California, may have been painful (they may have 
Berkeley. been subjected to ridicule in school, for 
Ben ble instance), and they quite naturally wish 
ee of 10 avoid this kind of situation for their 
aoe children. This, coupled with the belief 
page 11. that the children will naturally acquire 


the home language, may lead to even 
less use of the “home” language at 
» home. 
“*, Language loss can be reversed, but 
_ that is a consequence of individual, 
_ uSually conscious, family decisions. 
- When parents and other caregivers 
decide that children should learn both 
the home language and a second lan- 
guage, speak to them in both lan- 
guages, and insist that they answer in 
both languages (sometimes at slightly 
different ages, to avoid confusion), 
children can successfully become 
bilingual and language loss can be 
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Language Revitalizing Tool Kit 


DOCUMENT: 


Write, tape-record, and 
videotape the elders; find 
old documentation by lin- 
guists and set up tribal or 
community archives; hire 
linguists to document the 
languages and create lan- 
guage-lesson books, school 
curricula, phrasebooks, dic- 
tionaries, tapes, games, and 
other learning materials. 


WrITE IT DOWN: 


Develop writing systems for 
endangered languages; 
teach them in the schools. 


CREATE SECOND- 
LANGUAGE PROGRAMS: 


For community members 
(children or adults) who 
have not learned their lan- 
guage at home, create classes 
and programs: informal 
evening classes, some in 
the schools, and some at 
the college level. 


IMMERSE: 


Some groups have been 
able to set up schools 
where children are educated 
entirely in the ancestral lan- 
guage. Mohawk, Arapaho, 


and Blackfeet have devel- 
oped preschools and ele- 
mentary schools where their 
language is the language of 
instruction. Students in 
Hawaii can now go from 
preschool all the way 
through high school and 
even up to a master’s 
degree with Hawaiian as the 
language of instruction. 


ENCOURAGE THE 
COMMUNITY: 


Set up sports teams that 
speak only in the native lan- 
guage; create summer lan- 
guage camps; use the lan- 
guage at the dinner table at 
home; hold potluck dinners 
where speakers are honored 
and speeches are given in 
the language; ask tribal 
employees to speak their 
language; teach children to 
give greetings in their lan- 
guage.... 


CHANGE LANGUAGE 
POLICy: 


In 1990 the Native American 
Languages Act was passed 
by Congress and signed into 
law, recognizing the unique- 
ness and importance of 
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Native American languages 
and stating that the govern- 
ment has a responsibility to 
cooperate with Native 
American communities try- 
ing to keep their languages 
alive. The subsequent 
Native American Languages 
Act of 1992 provided for a 
small amount of funding 
(presently about $2 million 
per year) for Native American 
language revitalization pro- 
grams. 


ATTEND CONFERENCES, 
INSTITUTES, AND 
WORKSHOPS: 


In this difficult and never- 
ending task of trying to turn 
language loss around, it is 
easy to get discouraged or 
burned out. Exciting confer- 
ences and institutes at the 
local, state, national, and 
international level give sup- 
port to the heroes of lan- 
guage activism, giving them 
a chance to share their 
problems and successes, to 
get ideas from each other, 
and to be reminded that 
they are not alone. 


—Leanne Hinton 
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Although Stone Age 
Europeans had words in 
common for, say, snow 
and cold, which affected 
them all, no common 
word exists for sea; each 
tribe that reached the 
ocean created a new 
word. That tells us they 
traveled from far inland. 


The US postal system 
handles more mail in one 
year than those of all 
non-English-speaking 
countries put together. 
Forty percent of the 
world’s mail written in 
English is from the US 
alone. 


There are greater differ- 
ences between Italian 
dialects such as Sicilian 
and Piedmontese than 
between any of the three 
Scandinavian languages. 


There are five Welsh vari- 
ations of the word 
“than.” There are fifteen 
case forms in Finnish. 
Russian nouns can have 
up to twelve inflections; 
adjectives, up to sixteen. 


AAadaaaddd 


The Basque language, 
Euskara, may be the last 
surviving remnant of 
Neolithic languages spo- 
ken in Stone Age Europe. 


The last speaker of 
Cornish as a mother 
tongue died over 200 
years ago. The last native 
speaker of Manx, a Celtic 
language of the Isle of 
Man, died in the 1960s. 


Bilingual Access 


SPIRIT MOUNTAIN 

An Anthology of Yuman 
Story and Song ~ 

Leanne Hinton and Lucille 
Watahomigie. 1984 (out of 


bilingual English/ ative 
American wiles ever cre- 
ated. : 


Jewep ’I- ee _ 


Movements (CD) 
Ofelia Zepeda. 1997. $18 
($22 postpaid). Koré Press, 


503 East oth: Sneee Tucson, 
_ AZ 85705. 520/882-7542 
_ kore@azstarnet. com, 


_ bilingual bards. _ / 


-ARARAPIKVA— 
_ CREATION STORIES: 


‘Traditional KarukIndian 


whom they cannot communicate fully; the fear of 
semi-speakers to use their language because they 
may be laughed at for a mistake; and the self-hate of 
those who never had a chance to learn their language 
at all. 

Like Elena, I believe that the best arguments for 
supporting minority languages can be found in the 
hearts of the people whose languages they are. As a 


guages, but I have never seen a depth of passion for 
a language as intense as the passion that indigenous 
language activists feel for their own ancestral tongue. 
At gatherings of indigenous people who are working 
on language revitalization, you can feel the grief of 
people talking about their lost or dying language, and 
you can observe the palpable joy of those who are 
learning to speak that language again. Language revi- 
talization is one of the hardest and longest tasks 
there is in the world, and I often get discouraged 


about the chances that language loss can be turned ~ 
around in this modern world where English, espé- — 


cially, smothers all languages around it. But all I haye 
to do to recover my optimism is get together with the 
community people who are working to save their 
languages. The strength of their dedication, and their 
pleasure in each achievement, small or large, brings 
back my own confidence that it can be done, and also 
that the effort itself brings its own rewards. My 
favorite saying in this regard is by L. Frank 
Manriquez. She and several others are trying to 
reclaim their ancestral language, Tongva, once spo- 
ken in the Los Angeles area, and now surviving only 
in a few dusty books and field notes. Coming away 
once from a language conference of indigenous-lan- 
guage activists, she said happily, “How can it be 
hopeless when there is so much hope?” &@ 


www.azstarnet.com/~kol 
Lovely poems, in 
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pamphlet. A model for all 


OF THE PEOPLE -Peter Warshall 


linguist, I am surrounded by people who love lany™ 


Upper left: Dr. 
Michael 
Krauss, of the 
Alaska Native 
Language 
Center, gives 
wings toa 
near-vanished 
language at 
an Eyak 
workshop. 


PHOTO COURTESY 
Laura BLISS 
SPAAN. 
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Salila-ti Mi-mu d-enn-1-2u 


I WISH YOU WOULD COME HOME 


EXCERPTED WITH 
PERMISSION 
FROM NEWS 
FROM NATIVE 
CALIFORNIA, 
VoL. 7, No. 2 
(SPRING 1993). 
SUGGESTED BY 
MALCOLM 
MARGOLIN. 


sometimes, accidentally, called her “Mom.” She 

would click her teeth and turn back to the kitchen 
for more important events. Today she had ice water 
for us. It drove the perfume of the as-u (ponderosa 
pine) wood pitch deep within our perception. Good, 
cold water. Perfect for sweating thirst. We rolled the 
huge rounds of as-u into the old wood shed. 

Purple moved into the Fall River Valley. Red sun 
rested upon the western horizon on Six Mile Hill, 
then fell off, tired, sleeping. Silver moon lighted the 
earth. Smells of wa-hach (bread cooked without 
grease in a skillet), spot-le (fried potatoes), dose me-suts 
(fried deer meat) came from the kitchen. Then, rock- 
ing in her chair beside the pot-bellied stove that heat- 
ed the entire house, beneath her lamp, Aunt Gladys 
embroidered. She buttoned, she fixed. 


Hors no mother to love, I loved Aunt Gladys, and 


by Darryl Babe Wilson 


When her mouth was set straight across, we 
knew we were going to “get it.” We often did not 
know what the “it” was, but we knew we were going 
to get “it.” The atmosphere was so thick that we 
could not even run and hide. We were corralled, cor- 
ralled by the set of her mouth—straight across. 
Uncle Rufus was corralled too. It was almost like 
being doomed, except we knew that we needed the 
next set of instructions from her. 

“Old Fella (Uncle Rufus), have you been instruct- 
ing these children properly?” 

Silence. 

“Old Fella, did you tell them that no matter what 
the white people say, they must know their own lan- 
guage?” 

Silence. 

“Okay, you children listen. If he won't tell you, 
then I must. You must know your language first. Yes, 
we must know the white man language to survive in 
this world. But we must know our language to survive 
forever. 

“It is said, and I believe the old ones when they 
say it, that when Great Power arrives, when Great 
Power walks down the road out there, in the night, he 
will call your name, and he expects you to answer. 
But, he cannot understand English or Spanish. He 
will speak in your language to you. How are you going 
to know if he says, ‘Follow me, I am going home.’ Or 
if he says, ‘Wait here.’ Or if he says, ‘Feed me, I am 
hungry and thirsty.’ All these things will not be said in 
a foreign language. You, he will not say ‘Sonny.’ You, 
he will not say ‘Babe.’ You, he will not say ‘BooBoo’ or 
‘Florentino.” 

Stars powdered the vastness of time. Owl threw 
its forlorn hoot across the deep thickness of the Fall 
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River Valley; wind moved the gosimo (juniper) and 
as-u to mingle in the most tender perfume. River 
crashed through the deep canyon carrying a message 
to outer ocean and to the salmon, so they would 
return. Below the “hill” the little town was silent. We 
slept. Restlessly, we slept. Auntie’s words thundered 
within our being. Worried, we slept. 

If Annikadel or Qon walked down this dusty road 
above Fall River Valley, and he called “my” name, 
would I recognize it? Neither Grandpa Mose nor 
Grandpa Adam gave me a name. If Great Power 
called my name then I would not be able to recognize 
it. I could not make one up, that is for sure. They'd 
know if I did. Tomorrow I must get a 
na...m....e.... Worried, I slept. 

Logme (early morning) Uncle called us. It was 
time to eat wa-hach folded around me-suts, drink 
water, jump in the 
old pickup truck 
and rattle off to 
work. It was won- 
derful that Great 
Power had not 
called my name last night. Maybe he forgot. 

“Get up. Get ready to live!” Aunt Gladys would 
holler. We washed our faces at the icy water 
faucet, then raced into the warm house. The aroma of 
coffee splashed us full in the face, along with the fra- 
grances of wa-hach, me-suts, and spot-le lightly pep- 
pered and heavily salted. It seemed like we ate the 
same meal all of the time, but that each was more 
delicious than the last. 

Wood cutting finished for the year, we had idle 
moments. They were terrible. Terrible because we 
had time to ponder the words of Aunt Gladys. We 
were not doing so well at learning our language, but 
we were very good at finding Uncle’s hidden bottles 
of red wine. 

From my childhood to today, I have no real name. 
Today I am fluent in English and use only words of 
my own language. Today I would not know if Great 
Spirit called my real name, because I do not have one. 
Today I would not know if Great Spirit walked down 
the dusty road seeking water or food—because | do 
not know the real language that Great Power speaks. 
I am essentially disarmed, naked before all of the 
communication powers of the universe. Alone. 

Both Aunt Gladys and Uncle Rufus have “gone on 
ahead,” and today I still hear her voice. It is clear. 
“Great Spirit will speak in your language to you. What 
are you going to do if he is thirsty or hungry and asks 
these things of you?” 

And I wonder and worry. Tcu-stuwadz-igudzi 
(what am I going to do) when the Great Spirit says 
S-dna, I-am me-suts (I come, let me eat deer meat)? 
Teu-stuwadz-igudzi (what am I going to do) if Great 
Power says, Salila-ti Mi-mu d-enn-i-gu (I wish you 
would come home)? 
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The Living Water ¢ 


Photos and 
illustrations: 
Betsy Damon 
and Chengdu 
Fu & Nan 
Rivers Comp- 
rehensive 
Revitalization 
Project. 


Diagram of the 
Living Water 
Garden, which 
resembles a 
fish. Steps 

on the left are 
the “mouth.” 
“Eye” is the 
settling pond; 
in the “iris” is 
a water-drop 
sculpture; in 
the “stomach” 
are treatment 
ponds. 
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In Chengdu, an 


American artist shepherds 


the first inner-city Chinese ecological park 


n July, 1998 at the final dinner celebrating the 

completion of the Living Water Garden in 

Chengdu, Sichuan, China, tears of laughter 

and relief rolled down my face. I was not the 
only one laughing and crying. For the Chinese, this 
was a rare display of emotion. In three years, we 
had designed and built the first Chinese inner-city 
ecological park, with water as its theme. The six- 
acre park contains a natural water purification 
system, an environmental education center, and 
recreation facilities. 

I started Keepers of the Waters in 1990, while I 
was living in St. Paul, Minnesota. Our mission is to 
initiate collaborations among artists, scientists, and 
communities in order to build projects that develop 
local awareness and practical, inspirational, and 
educational solutions to local water-quality issues. 
My relationship with Chengdu began thanks to my 
son Jon, who was in Beijing learning Chinese. In 
1995, in Chengdu, Keepers of the Waters brought 
together twenty artists from China, Tibet, and the 
US. In two weeks, in a nation where public art is 
officially forbidden, we created twenty-five public 
installations along the city’s polluted Fu-Nan River. 
The project was televised nightly and captivated the 
imagination of the entire city. 

Sichuan Province has 4,000 years of water 
knowledge with an impressive 2,500-year-old 
history of world-famous hydro 
projects. During the 


by Betsy Damon with Anne H. Mavor 


riverside art project, I was introduced to Chengdu’s 

visionary five-year plan to clean up the river. Just 

thirty years earlier, everyone could swim and fish in 

the Fu-Nan. Fifty-six different kinds of fish dwelled 

in its waters. During those thirty years the city’s 

population grew from two million to nine million, 

with no infrastructure to support that growth. The 

five-year plan involved moving 100,000 citizens 

who were living in shacks along the river, building 

the infrastructure for wastewater treatment, clean- 

ing the river, rebuilding the flood walls, and creat- 

ing nineteen kilometers of parks along the river- 

front. When I asked them how they had figured 

out the plan, they said, “We thought about how we ¢ 
want our city to look in 200 years.” During our é 
talks I happened to suggest that one of the pro- ? 
posed parks should help clean the river and teach 7 
citizens about the environment. They instantly ‘ 
asked if I could do such a thing. I said yes, not a, 
knowing for sure if I could, but knowing #hat it was 

what I had been dreaming of since J started my 


go 


water work. Ng 
In March 1996 I returned to Chengdu with 
landscape designer Matgie Ruddick and translator/ 
physicist (and sonyJon Otto to present ideas for the 
park. We weré provided with housing, an office, and 


food. After a meeting with forty-five officials, we 


é Aerial view 
of Chengdu 
and the 
Living Water 
Garden. 


were given 
the largest piece of riverside parkland in the inner 
city. In three weeks Margie sketched a plan. Jon and 
I stayed for ten weeks more to finish the conceptual 
design and build teams with the Chinese. Back 
home in Minnesota we set up an office and began 
to promote the park and raise funds. In February 
1997, the Chinese notified us that the park would 
be built, and we rushed back to complete the plans. 
We began a grueling fifteen months of work: five 
construction crews working seven days a week, bat- 
tling impossible deadlines; weekly construction 
meetings in which many design problems had to be 
solved on the spot; bilingual assistants always on 
call; two Chinese sculptors helping me with the 
flow forms and artwork. 

The Living Water Garden is particularly 
Chinese. Because the natural shape of the parkland 
resembles a fish, an important symbol of regenera- 

tion, we exploited this shape and designed the 
park in the pattern of a fish. At 
the head of the 


«) 
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park we converted the river’s 
vertical floodwall into steps, 
to make a “mouth.” Water 
flow does not enter the 
mouth, but enters the park 
from pumps powered by water- 
wheels on the side of a teahouse. 
The diverted river flow goes up a 
hill into a settling pond (the fish eye). 
In the center of the pond (the eye’s iris) 
sits a water fountain, a thirteen-foot-diameter 
green granite sculpture resembling a living water 
drop as it would look through a microscope. The 
water then burbles through an aeration system (the 
lungs) made from a series of sculptures called flow 
forms. Inspired by John Wilkes’s work at Emerson 
College in England, I designed the flow forms with 
the help of Chinese sculptors. The forms make the 
water move like a mountain stream, aerating it effi- 
ciently (while captivating and educating the public). 
After that, the water flow reaches the reconstructed 
wetlands, designed to resemble a sacred mountain 
and planted with seven different water-purifying 
plants. Over the wetlands are built boardwalks for 
strolling. The water then flows through two more 
sets of flow forms into ponds; one set of ponds has 
been inspired by the ginkgo, the tree of Chengdu. 
The water meanders through the fish ponds (the 
fish’s stomach), where it is aerated and sand and 
gravel filters clean it further. The tail of the fish con- 
tains a rose-marble sculpture shaped after a cham- 
bered nautilus. It is a fountain to celebrate the 
cleaned water, and supplies a splash pond for young 
people. 
The Fu-Nan River’s primary pollutants at 
Chengdu are agricultural runoff, 
urban street wash, 
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The flow 
forms, the 
product of 
Chinese/ 
American 
design coop- 
eration, are 
simultane- 
ously beauti- 
ful sculpture, 
recreation, 
and water- 
treatment 
devices 
employing 
aeration. 
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Water has 
become clean 
enough for 
kids to play 


in it, 
kilometers outside Chengdu. Wain be: 
experience in 


Within three months of our Chengdu: 
building and planting the Living 
Water Garden, biodiversity began to 
™s” return to the parkland—butterflies, drag- 
onflies, even a kingfisher. The Living Water 
Garden cleans only 250 cubic meters of water a 
. day (66,000 gallons), not enough to affect the 


The water 


treatment Ke ; : ; 
ponds, with river’s water quality, but the project serves in many 
walkways and effluent (oil and grease and too many nutri- ways: as a laboratory, as a beacon of what is possi- 
and luxurious ~—_ ents) from an upstream fertilizer plant. The ble, as an inspiration to clean up other waters. 
rte Chinese, who have a less obsessive concern with Within nine months of the completion of 
is in upper public health and testing than does the US, tested Chengdu’s garden, many Chinese cities expressed 
right. the pond water for a year; after they found the interest in creating similar places, and Portland, 
ponds free of pollution, they stopped testing. In Seattle, and Duluth in the United States initiated 
subtropical Chengdu, mosquitoes do erupt from the _ proposals for Living Water Gardens. 
ponds but there is little concern about mosquito- The total cost was the equivalent of about two 
carried disease, and, unlike in the US, no spraying million US dollars, and included Chinese funding 
with insecticides. Many of the plants die back in for the teahouse and floodwall, the underground 


winter, but water purification continues on the roots _ garage, constructed wetlands, and the education 
(most likely by bacteria), and water quality does not _ center. It’s impossible to get an item-by-item break- 


significantly deteriorate. down, or even to know what various laborers were 
Visitors walking through the park can actually paid. But in my three years of working on this pro- 
observe the water becoming cleaner and cleaner ject, there was nothing more discouraging than fac- 


before it returns to the river at the end of the park. ing the reality of global corporate policies. Building 
Each step is explained by signs that, combined with a park in China was not as difficult a challenge as 
displays at the environmental education center, winning over people working in top positions in 
enable people to understand the intricate and inter- multinational corporations. We approached more 
dependent web of water that connects and sustains __ than eighty corporations, and each one had severe 


life. The various sculptures, which are an integral restrictions on giving to China, especially to the 
part of the system, articulate the function of water interior of China. Even when “local” representatives 
as a creator of life. This combination of art, science, | wanted to give small amounts of money, their par- 
and education awakens a reverence for water. ent offices forbade it. Grundfos donated four 

In addition to demonstrating artful water pumps, and American Standard provided free bath- 
purification, the park has a car garage under it, an rooms and some additional funds. We were unable 
environmental education center, a circular stone to raise more than $6,000 in the US for technical 
amphitheater facing the river for concerts and help. I watched Chinese try to bend impossible poli- 
other activities, and extensive forested areas made _ cies to build the water garden; but foreign help for 
up of more than a hundred different plant species the good of actual people, “low” technology, and the 
(some rare) to represent the biodiversity on Mt. river, was impossible. It was a subtle affront to 
Emei, a sacred Buddhist mountain located 160 Chinese expertise and culture. —> 
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Close-up of 
one treat- 
ment pond 
with lilies 
and water 
hyacinths, 
which aerate, 
filter, remove 
nutrients, and 
reduce algae 
growth and 
harmful bac- 
teria. 


The water 
garden was ulti- 
mately successful 
because it involved many 
local experts and because we stayed in China and 
lived like the Chinese. Relationships were crucial. 
Zhang Jihai, director of the five-year plan for 
Chengdu, risked his career. The hydrologist threw 
himself into the project with no idea whether it 
would work or not. We were fortunate to have the 
only microbiologist in central China, Huang 
Zherda. His commitment ensured scientific integri- 
ty. He researched and designed the cleaning system 
by making concrete bins in his backyard and 
patiently testing the abilities of various plants to 
break down the pollutants. Artists, school-aged chil- 
dren, young people, and volunteers (local and from 
abroad) embraced this project as their own. Long- 
time friends, new friends, and strangers pitched in 
with their skills whenever asked. 

As a mother and son, Jon and I were popular in 
China. That we worked independently, unsupported 
by a larger organization, contributed to our success. 
Not until our farewell banquet did I have a real pic- 
ture of how meaningful it was that I had stayed, 
lived, eaten, and fought with the citizens of 
Chengdu. When the project started, I had not 


Catalog); sacred water sites; 
Chinese traditional medicine 
and the power of plants; and 


Betsy Damon’s involvement 
with water began in 1985, in 
Castle Valley, Utah. One night, 


creation of the park. 


inside the park. 


planned to stay long enough to see the park 
through to the end. I remained, though no one 
asked me to. At the end of the process, when the 
park was being evaluated, when Zhang Jihai was in 
danger of losing his job and many people started 
treating me like I was invisible, I still stayed. 

In the end, Zhang Jihai received a large promo- 
tion, and was applauded by the mayor as a person 
who used his initiative for the public good. He was 
asked to tell the whole story to the members of the 
Communist Party, and the park was placed on the 
national tourist registry. 

Few people in the US govern- 
ment or business industry can 
believe that a middle-aged, 
US female did this on her 
own. It is clear that what I 
was able to accomplish 
need not be so unique. 
The information is 
available; many people 
know what is right, and 
will readily work togeth- 
er. Projects such as the 
Living Water Garden could 
be an integral partofmany 
infrastructure projects. In fact, 
they are imperative for real and mul- 
tifunctional solutions to the more and more 
pressing issue of the planet’s water quality. CO 


Left: The river’s shoreline before . 


Below: View of teahouse from 


at the end of a long day of 
shaping river “stones” out of 
mud, she looked up at the 
night sky and saw the whitish 
riverbed and the Milky Way 
join as in the motion of flowing 
water. In that moment she 
decided to devote the rest of 
her life to water. Her greatest 
inspirations come from 
Theodore Schwenk, author of 
Sensitive Chaos (see 
Millennium Whole Earth 
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aquatic-life and earth filters 
for water. The Living Water 
Garden project in Chengdu 
received the Top Honor Award 
in an international competition 
from the Waterfront Center in 
Washington, D.C., anda 
design award from the 
Environmental Design and 
Research Association. Betsy’s 
book on water will be pub- 
lished later this year. —PW» 


= 


KEEPERS OF THE WATERS 
PO Box 80637, 

Portland, OR 97280. 
bdamon7367@aol.com, 
www.keepersofthewaters.org. 


Keepers of the Waters is 
a nonprofit organization 
that helps communities ini- 


_ tiate living water parks and 


other projects. Governments 
generally favor engineering 
single solutions that do not 


address larger environmen- 
tal issues. For that reason, 
an initial educational 
process is necessary, and 
grassroots organizations 
must be built in each com- 
munity. KW offers creative 
design, lectures, work- 
shops, consultation, and 
support materials for com- 
munities ready to organize. 
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Right: A drop 


reviewed by Molly Bang 


A DRoP OF WATER 

A Book of Science and Wonder 
Walter Wick. 1997; 40 pp. $16.95. 
Scholastic Press. 


Pec 


as ee 


How can photographs this exquisite not be 
slick? They aren’t. They elicit awe—at a single 
drop of water falling in the air; at a drop splat- 
tering on a smooth surface to form a transpar- 
ent crown; at moments caught as a drop first 
bulges at a faucet spout and then becomes a 
perfect sphere, hanging from a watersicle 
which in turn becomes a strand of minuscule 
beads as the drop breaks off, plops into water, 
and pops back up, a reflection of its falling 
self. Every page shows us what we see every 
day, but seen through Wick’s eyes as though 
for the first time. 

His design is equally thoughtful. A 
straight pin appears as a constant “character” 
in the book. It serves in the first pages as a 
scale: small against a splattering drop, huge 
where its head is covered with tiny droplets. 
Later it reappears, floating on water in an 
example of surface tension or indicating the 
diameters of glass tubes in a demonstration 


‘i 


d 


(4-8 years) 


of capillary action. 

The text is lucid and succinct. The last 
pages suggest further experiments. This book 
has won all sorts of prizes. Hooray! The book 
IS a prize. 


Above: The smallest droplet on this pinhead contains 
more than three hundred trillion water molecules. 
Below: Impact as a drop hits a water surface. 


of colored 
water splits, 
swirls, and 
sinks in clear © 
water. 


SNOWFLAKE BENTLEY 
Jacqueline Briggs Martin; illustrated by Mary 
Azarian. 1998; 32 pp. $16. Houghton Mifflin. 


Quiet as snowfall, this book is the story of 
Wilson Bentley and his passion for pho- 
tographing snowflakes so “everyone can see 
the great beauty in a tiny crystal.” 

As a boy, Bentley tried for three winters to 
draw the flakes as they fell on his parents’ 
farm in Jericho, Vermont, but they melted too 
fast. His parents spent their savings on a 


camera—“taller than a newborn calf and 
[costing] as much as his father’s herd of ten 
cows” —that magnified 3,600 times. In his 
second winter experimenting with the cam- 
era, he finally figured out how to make good 
photographs of snowflakes; he spent the rest 
of his life photographing and improving his 
techniques. Scoffed at by neighbors (“Snow 
in Vermont is as common as dirt”) he was 
eventually admired by scientists, who raised 
the money to allow him to publish Snow 
Crystals at the age of sixty-six. Six weeks 
later, he died from pneumonia caught after 
walking six miles through a snowstorm to 
take pictures. 

Snowflake Bentley won the Caldecott 
Medal for illustration last year. The soft-col- 
ored woodcuts support the story’s sense of 
careful handwork, beauty accomplished after 
long hours of work with good tools, and the 
importance of sustained observation and giv- 
ing things up for beauty. An antidote to fre- 
netic speed and too much television and loud 
noises, it is a paean to quiet, intense care, 
curiosity, and thought. What an anomaly for 
a child. What a gift for everyone. 


“One day, in the second winter, he tried a new 
experiment. And it worked! Willie had figured out 
how to photograph snowflakes!” 
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basics are covered in the story itself, the 
illustrations, and handwritten notebook 
pages stuck on the sides of the illustrations. 
The whole water-cycle system is reviewed at 
the end through a chart the class makes. One 


and talks about water pressure but makes no 
connection between the two. However, for an 
amusing way to introduce the idea of how 
Nature and humans move water from one 
place to another, the book can’t be beat. 


quibble: the book shows a high water tank 


THE MaGic SCHOOL Bus: 


AT THE WATERWORKS 
Joanna Cole; illustrated by Bruce Degen. 
1986; 40 pp. $15.95. Scholastic Press. 


For all its great popularity, the Magic 
School Bus series really is a good way to 
begin to understand science. This is one of 
the series’s earliest books, written before the 
series became linked to a TV show, and the 
ungainly goofiness of Ms. Frizzle and her 
class of children is fresh. 

The book is actually about the water cycle. 
The octopus-decorated school bus rises into 
a cloud of water vapor. As the air cools, the 
children shrink and, ensconced in scuba-div- 
ing outfits, fall inside huge raindrops to a 
river, where they begin their tour of a small- 
town alum-and-chlorine waterworks opera- 
tion. Afterwards, they swim through water 
pipes and shoot out the faucets of their 
school’s girls’ bathroom. 

As is usual with this series, the science 


Some kids stuck their heads 

out of the cloud and looked down. 
There were mountains down there! 
And the cloud was going higher 
every minute. 3 
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PETER SPIER’S RAIN 


/ waterfalls from downspouts, taking shelter 
Peter Spier. 1997 (reprint ed.); 40 pp. $6.99. under an overturned rowboat, observing 


Picture Yearling/Random House. reflections, getting splashed by passing cars. 
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This wordless picture book follows two 
children’s exploration of a rainy day, wading 
through gutters, leaving water-puddled 
tracks, discovering bejeweled cobwebs and 


The book’s pleasures arise from its details, 
patterns of running water and changing light, 
and visual vignettes of individual 
rainy moments. 
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Since the 
1930S, 
Foreign Trade 
Zones have 
gotten tax 
breaks and 
unfettered 
storage 
allowances. 
Are they an 
unfair sub- 
sidy to trade? 


WPA POSTER BY 
JACK RIVOLTA. 
COURTESY 
NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES. 


“pake a day to peruse everything that comes into 
Q your life by way of trade. Maybe keep a “Trade 
i. Day” journal listing where your car’s parts orig- 
inated; how your food was trucked, trained, or air- 
planed to your table; where your Muppet dolls, bicy- 
cle, or hiking boots were assembled. There will be 
many question marks—mysteries of content (Does 
this soy burger contain genet- ;' 
ically engineered beans?); ori- 
gins (Is my Toyota from FORE 
Japan’); and methods (Did os 
fishing for this tuna really Ba 
cause no dolphin deaths?). 
Products arrive home like 
babies in diapers in the beaks §& 
of white storks. 
Increasingly, the World Trade ore has 
become the governor of world trade. It is a freestand- 
ing organization of 135 nations, beholden to no one 
but its members; parallel to the UN but granted 
power unprecedented in history. The WTO can set 
trade rules and order stiff penalties against member 
nations that break them. If the European Union, for 
instance, should refuse to import US hormone-laced 
beef, the WTO can rule that this is a “non-tariff barri- 
er to trade.” A WTO panel can decide there is no 
proof of health risk, and that the EU is using the ban 
as a ploy to protect domestic cattle production or to 
trade with preferred partners. The US and WTO then 
negotiate how much US trade in banned beef is 
worth in dollars, and allow the US to apply “sanc- 
tions” (really high tariffs)—to Italian hams, Belgian 
chocolates, or French truffles, for instance—equal in 
value to the lost exports. Although the sanctions sup- 
posedly punish offending nations, small producers 
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who had nothing to do with the hormone/beef dis- 
pute can suffer. 

Whole Earth, along with readers on various e-mail 
lists, received Paul Hawken’s “N30.” His long and 
passionate journal on the Seattle protests against 
WTO’s Ministerial meeting is a testament to this new 
globalocal arena—an arena in which consumers need 

to think globally and think 
locally; act locally and act glob- 
he) L ally. In addition, Paul and 
Whole Earth assembled four- 
teen commentaries (page 38) 
by WTO-critics and members 
of the corporate community 
on whether to fix WTO (and 
a how?) or nix it. We are grate- 

ful to all contributors. 

WTO arose from the aftermath of World War II 
and the zealous trade protectionism that preceded it. 
Sometimes a nation became protectionist and limited 
imports, and sometimes protectionists became wild- 
eyed nationalists and inched their nations into war. 
WTO’s champions strongly believe that no two 
nations with McDonald’s franchises will ever declare 
war on each other; that trade and multinational pres- 
ences assure peace; that WTO rules will reduce con- 
sumer prices by stimulating global competition, 
resulting in increasing consumer demand that will 
spur productivity. WTO idealogues believe that “free 
trade” somehow creates an entrepreneurial class that 
will champion democracy, eliminate abuses of 
human rights, save the environment, and nurture 
equitable economic development. Moreover, WTO 
members dislike variety in trade agreements: e.g., 
agreements that favor former colonies (Europe and 
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its Caribbean banana growers), or further non-trade 
goals (protection of sea turtles or Russia’s sugar prices 
to Cuba). Their clarion call is one set of rules for all 
the globe. WTO trade is “rules based.” It prides itself 
on one set of predictable global directives (26,000 
pages worth!) and contrasts WTO with the disastrous 
WW II trade system in which nations bargained 
prices, market shares, quotas, and volumes, and 
hoped the results would be good for all concerned. 


Nuevo Protectionists 

All this infuriates the “nuevo protectionists’—the 
emerging coalition, not of old-style protectionist patri- 
ots, but of protectors of the health, environment, and 
food and labor security of ordinary citizens. The 
nuevos’ power derives from a single, solid truth: 
trade has become increas- 
ingly inseparable from 
industry/pollution/habi- 
4 tats/labor and foreign invest- 
} ment. WTO rules do not 
merely settle trade dis- 
putes; they ramify and force 
cultural and environmental 
change. Seattle protestors 
4 asked: Can WTO-regulated 
trade (not “free” trade) 
| improve the lot of more 


The North exploited child labor to industrialize. The Third World asks: “Why can’t we?” 
The North protests: “Don’t repeat our cruelties.” The Third World responds: “You're pro- 
tecting exports!” These are tough issues: What age is too young? Should WTO rules only 
apply to child labor on farms and in industries producing for export? What exceptions? — 
children working in crafts and cow herding, even if products are exported? 


“THE BOSS TEACHES A YOUNG SPINNER,” LEWIS HINE (1908). NORTH CAROLINA MILL PICTURE FROM 
GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE COLLECTION. 
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Bay of Bengal: turtles in danger 


Japan: labeling genetically 


& 


US: hormone-fed beef 
Bangladesh: rising sea levels 


Borneo: timber clearing 
modified food 


ie 


humans and the planet’s health better than diverse, 
results-oriented, custom-designed trade agreements? 

This is not a naive question. If global agreement 
on labor, health, and environment rules could trump 
trade rules, the diversity of trade agreements would 
better meet the needs of diverse societies at widely 
disparate levels of economic development. The 
nuevos seek to establish global rules that carry weight 
equal to or greater than WTO’s powerful ability to 
punish by “negotiated sanctions.” They might even 
imagine a world in which the largest emitter of green- 
house gases (us!) would not have the privilege of 
WTO dispute resolution on oil controversies until it 
signed the Kyoto Protocol—or face punitive tariffs 
when emissions exceed Kyoto goals. What seems 
ultimately unfair is that the WTO has powers to 
enforce, while agreements on land mines, human 
rights, and biodiversity are weak or unenforceable. 

WTO tules have ridden roughshod over interna- 
tional treaties and conventions, promulgating 
homogenization and sometimes bullying national 
governments to loosen their safety nets. WTO’s 
wealthier members have pulled rank, igniting the 
fury of Third World nations that lack the resources to 
fly to closed sessions and argue their case, or apply 
effective trade sanctions on the industrial world. The 
WTO dispute panels infuriated those fearful that 
WTO may be overriding hard-won steps towards sus- 
tainability. In Seattle, on November 30, all that frus- 
tration nonviolently took over the streets. Within 
three months—at the Davos World Economic Forum 
and the Montreal Protocols on trade in genetically 
modified seeds—the inklings of a power shift may 
have begun to appear. —PW 


ILLUSTRATION BY Nicky OviTT. 


CURRENT 
TRADE DIS- 
PUTES: 

The US 
insists 
Europe eat 
our beef; 
Bangladesh 
feels power- 
less to stop 
greenhouse 
emissions by 
the gas-guz- 
zling North; 
WTO over- 
rules turtle 
safety in 
shrimp nets; 
proposed 
rules speed 
Borneo forest 
demise; and 
Japan bans 
unlabeled 
genetically 
engineered 
US seed. 
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A. Sreserwise Report of HAPPENINGS in Seattle, 


Paul Hawken's 


Journal 
of the 
Uninvited 


November 30,1999, when turtles, priests, farmers, 


scholars, diplomats, workers, scientists, 


fishermen, businesspeople, lawyers, and just plain 


Msc iret CITIZENS confronted the WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION 


In a 1984 Whole Earth reader poll, Paul 
was voted our most popular writer. He’s 
been contributing for decades. Ecology 
of Commerce is a Whole Earth-reviewed 
classic. Paul recently coauthored Natural 
Capitalism with Amory and Hunter Lovins. 
He’s been chairman of The Natural Step, a 
nonprofit helping businesses make money 
by doing the right thing. Paul’s great fun to 
work with: tough with CEOs—so enthusias- 
tic they forget that he’s there because 
they missed the sustainability boat; smart 
in ideas; eloquent. He gave away this arti- 
cle. We expanded the issue to match his 
generosity. —PW 


When I was able to open my eyes, I saw lying 
next to mea young man, 19, maybe 20 at the oldest. He 
was in shock, twitching and shivering uncontrollably from being tear 
gassed and pepper sprayed at close range. His burned eyes were tight- 
ly closed, and he was panting irregularly. Then he passed out. He 
went from excruciating pain to unconsciousness on a sidewalk wet 


from the water that a medic had poured over him to flush his eyes. sr pau taween 
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On November 30th, more than 
700 organizations and between 
40,000 and 60,000 people took part 
in the protests against the WTO’s 
Third Ministerial. These groups and 
citizens sensé a cascading loss of 
human, labor, and environmental 
rights in the world. Seattle was not the 
beginning but simply the most strik- 
ing expression of citizens struggling 
against a worldwide corporate- 
financed oligarchy—in effect, a plutoc- 
racy. “Oligarchy” and “plutocracy” 
often are used to describe “other” 
countries, where a small group of 
wealthy people rule, but not the “First 
World”—the United States, Japan, 
Germany, or Canada. 

The World Trade Organization, 
however, is trying to cement into place 
that corporate plutocracy. Already, the 
world’s top 200 companies have twice 
the assets of 80 percent of the world’s 
people. Global corporations represent 
a new empire, whether they admit it or 
not. With massive amounts of capital 
at corporations’ disposal, enabling 
them to influence politicians and the 
public as and when deemed necessary, 
all democratic institutions are dimin- 
ished and at risk. Corporate free-mar- 
ket policies, as promulgated by the 
WTO, subvert culture, democracy, and 
community, creating a true tyranny. 
The American Revolution occurred 
because of crown-chartered corporate 
abuse, a “remote tyranny,” in Thomas 
Jefferson’s words. To see Seattle as an 
isolated event, as did most of the 
media, is to look at the battles of 
Concord and Lexington as meaning- 
less skirmishes. 

The mainstream media, consis- 
tently problematic in their coverage of 
any type of protest, had an even more 
difficult time understanding and cov- 
ering both the issues and activists in 
Seattle. No charismatic leader led. No 
religious figure engaged in direct 
action. No movie stars starred. There 
was no alpha group. The Ruckus 
Society, Rainforest Action Network, 
Global Exchange, and hundreds more 
were there, coordinated primarily by 
cell phones and e-mails, and by the 
Direct Action Network (DAN). They 
were up against the Seattle Police 
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Department, the Secret Service, and 
the FBI—to say nothing of the media 
coverage and the WTO itself. 

Thomas Friedman, the New York 
Times columnist and author of an 
encomium to globalization entitled 
The Lexus and the Olive Tree, angrily 
wrote that the demonstrators were “a 
Noah’s ark of flat-earth advocates, pro- 
tectionist trade unions and yuppies 
looking for their 1960s fix.” Not so. 
They were organized, educated, and 
determined. They were human rights 
activists, labor activists, indigenous 
people, people of faith, steel workers, 
and farmers. They were forest 
activists, environmentalists, social jus- 
tice workers, students, and teachers. 
And they wanted the World Trade 
Organization to listen. They were 
speaking on behalf of a world that 
has not been made better by globaliza- 
tion. Income disparity is growing 
rapidly. The difference between the top 
and bottom quin- 
tiles has doubled 
in the past thirty 
years. Eighty-six per- 
cent of the world’s 
goods go to the top 
fifth; the bottom fifth 
get one percent. The 
apologists for globaliza- 
tion cannot support their 
contention that open bor- 
ders, reduced tariffs, and 
forced trade benefit the 
poorest three billion people 
in the world. 

Globalization does, how- 
ever, create the concentrations 
of capital seen in northern 
financial and industrial cen- 
ters—indeed, the wealth in 
Seattle itself. Since the people 
promoting globalized free trade 
policies live in those cities, it is nat- 
ural that they should be biased. 

Despite Thomas Friedman’s 
invective about “the circus in 
Seattle,” the demonstrators and 
activists who showed up there are not 
against trade. They do demand proof 
that shows when and how trade—as 
the WTO constructs it—benefits work- 
ers and the environment in developing 
nations, as well as workers at home. 
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Since that proof has yet to be offered, 
the protesters came to Seattle to hold 
the WTO accountable. 

On the morning of November 
30th, I walked toward the Seattle 
Convention Center, the site of the 
planned Ministerial, with Randy 
Hayes, the founder of Rainforest 
Action Network. As soon as we turned 
the corner of First Avenue and Pike 
Street, we could hear drums, chants, 
sirens, roars. At Fifth, police stopped 
us. We could go no farther without cre- 
dentials. Ahead of us were thousands 
of protesters. Beyond them were a 
large cordon of gas-masked and riot- 
shielded police, an armored personnel 
carrier, and fire trucks. On one corner 
was NikeTown. On the other, the 
Sheraton Hotel, through which there 
was a passage to the Convention 
Center. The cordon of police in front of 
us tried to prevent more protesters 
from joining those who 
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blocked the entrances to the 
Convention Center. Randy was a cre- 
dentialed WTO delegate, which meant 
he could join the proceedings as an 
observer. He showed his pass to the 
officer, who thought its ID photo 
looked like me. The officer joked with 
us, kidded Randy about having my cre- 
dential, and then winked and let us 
both through. The police were still 
relaxed at that point. 

Ahead of us crowds were milling 
and moving. Anarchists were there, 
maybe forty in all, dressed in black 
pants, black bandanas, black bala- 
clavas, and jackboots. They were one of 
two groups identifiable by costume. 
The other was a group of 300 children 
who had dressed brightly as turtles in 
the Sierra Club march the day before. 
Their costumes symbolized a serious 
complaint against the WTO. When the 
United States attempted to block 
imports of shrimp caught in the same 
nets that capture and drown 150,000 
sea turtles each year, the WTO called 
the block “arbitrary and unjustified.” 
Thus far in every environmental dis- 
pute that has come before the WTO, its 
three-judge panels, which deliberate in 
secret, have ruled for business, 
and against the 
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environment. The 
panel members are selected from 
lawyers and trade officials who are not 
educated in biology, the environment, 
social issues, or anthropology. 
Opening ceremonies for the World 
Trade Organization's Third Ministerial 
were to have been held that Tuesday 
morning at the Paramount Theater 
near the Convention Center. Police 
had ringed the theater with Metro 
buses touching bumper to bumper. 
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The protesters surrounded the outside 
of that steel circle. Only a few hundred 
of the 5,000 delegates made it inside, 
as police were unable to provide safe 
corridors for members and ambas- 
sadors. The theater was virtually empty 
when US trade representative and 
meeting co-chair Charlene Barshefsky 
was to deliver the opening keynote. 
Instead, she was captive in her hotel 
room a block from the meeting site. 
WTO executive director Michael 
Moore was said to be apoplectic. 
Inside the Paramount, Seattle 
mayor Paul Schell stood despondently 
near the stage. Since no scheduled 
speakers were present, Kevin Danaher, 
Medea Benjamin, and Juliette Beck 
from Global Exchange went to the 
lectern and offered to begin a dialogue 
in the meantime. While the WTO had 
not been able to come to a pre-meeting 
consensus on the draft agenda, the 
NGO community had drafted a con- 
sensus agreement about globaliza- 
tion—and the three thought this 
would be a good time to present it, 
even if the hall held only a desultory 
number of delegates. Although the 
three were credentialed 
WTO delegates, the 
sound system was 
quickly turned off, and 
the police arm-locked 
and handcuffed them. 
Medea’s wrist was 
sprained. All were 
dragged off the stage and 
arrested. 
The arrests mirrored 
how the WTO has operated 
since its birth in 1995. 
Listening to people is not its 
strong point. WTO rules run 
roughshod over local laws 
and regulations. The corpora- 
tions operating through the 
WTO relentlessly pursue the elimina- 
tion of any restriction on the free flow 
of trade—including those based on 
local, national, or international laws 
that distinguish between products 
based on how they are made, by 
whom, or what happens during pro- 
duction. The WTO is eliminating the 
ability of countries and regions to set 
standards, to express values, or to 
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determine what they do or don’t sup- 
port. Child labor, prison labor, forced 
labor, and substandard wages and 
working conditions cannot be used as 
a basis to discriminate against goods. 
Nor can a country’s human rights 
record, environmental destruction, 
habitat loss, or toxic waste production, 
or the presence of transgenic materials 
or synthetic hormones. Under WTO 
rules, the Sullivan Principles against 
apartheid and the boycott of South 
Africa would not have existed. 

If the world could vote on the 
WTO rules, would they pass? Not one 
country of the 135 member states of 
the WTO has held a plebiscite to see if 
its people support the WTO mandate. 
The people trying to meet in the Green 
Rooms at the Seattle Convention 
Center were not elected. Even Michael 
Moore was not elected. 

While Global Exchange was tem- 
porarily silenced at the Paramount 
Theater, the main organizer of the 
downtown protests, the Direct Action 
Network, was executing a plan that 
was working brilliantly outside the 
Convention Center. The plan was sim- 
ple: insert groups of trained nonvio- 
lent activists into key points down- 
town, making it impossible for dele- 
gates to move. DAN had hoped that 
1,500 people would show up. Close 
to 10,000 did. The 2,000 people 
who began the march to the Conven- 
tion Center at 7 A.M. from Victor 
Steinbrueck Park and Seattle Central 
Community College were composed of 
“affinity groups” and clusters whose 
responsibility was to block key intersec- 
tions and entrances. Participants had 
trained for many hours, in some cases, 
for many weeks, in others. Each affini- 
ty group had its own mission and was 
self-organized. The streets around the 
Convention Center were divided into 
thirteen sections, and individual 
groups and clusters were responsible 
for holding these sections. There were 
also “flying groups” that moved at will 
from section to section, backing up 
groups under attack as needed. The 
groups were further divided into those 
willing to be arrested and those who 
were not. All decisions prior to the 
demonstrations were reached by con- 
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sensus. Minority views were heeded 
and included. The one thing all agreed 
to was that there would be no 
violence—physical or verbal—no 
weapons, no drugs or alcohol. 

Throughout most of the day, using 
a variety of techniques, groups held 
intersections and key areas downtown. 
As protesters were beaten, gassed, 
clubbed, and pushed back, a new 
group would replace them. There were 
no charismatic leaders barking orders. 
There was no command chain. There 
was no one in charge. Police said that 
they were not prepared for the level of 
violence, but, as one protester later 
commented, what they were unpre- 
pared for was a network of nonviolent 
protesters totally committed to one 
task: shutting down the WTO. 

Meanwhile, Moore’s and 
Barshefsky’s frustrations were grow- 
ing by the minute. Their anger and 
disappointment were shared by 
Madeleine Albright, by the Clinton 
advance team, and, back in 
Washington, by chief of staff John 
Podesta. This was to have been a cele- 
bration, a victory, one of the crowning 
achievements to showcase the Clinton 
Administration, the moment when it 
would consolidate its centrist free- 
trade policies, allowing the Democrats 
to show multinational corporations 
that they could deliver the goods. This 
was to have been Barshefsky’s 
moment, an event that would give her 
the inside track to become Secretary 
of Commerce .in the» Gore 
Administration. This was to have been 
Michael Moore’s moment, reviving 
what had been a mediocre political 
ascendancy in New Zealand. To say 
nothing of Monsanto’s moment. If the 
proposals in the draft agenda were 
ever ratified, the Europeans could no 
longer block or demand labeling on 
genetically modified crops without 
being slapped with punitive lawsuits 
and tariffs. 

The draft also contained provisions 
that would allow all water in the world 
to be privatized. It would allow corpo- 
rations patent protection on all forms 
of life, even genetic material in cultur- 
al use for thousands of years. Farmers 
whose families have spent thousands 
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of years growing crops in a valley in 
India could, within a decade, be 
required to pay for their water. 
They could also find that 

they would have to pur- 
chase seeds containing 
genetic traits their ances- 
tors developed, from compa- 
nies that have engineered the 
seeds not to reproduce unless 
the farmer annually buys 

expensive chemicals to restore 
seed viability. If this happens, 
the CEOs of Novartis and Enron, 
two of the companies creating the 
seeds and privatizing the water, 
will have more money. What will 
Indian farmers have? 

But the perfect moment for 
Barshefsky, Moore, and Monsanto did- 
n't arrive. The meeting couldn't start. 
Demonstrators were everywhere. 
Private security guards had locked 
down the hotels. The downtown stores 
were shut. Hundreds of delegates were 
on the street trying to get into the 
Convention Center. No one could help 
them. For WTO delegates accustomed 
to an ordered corporate or governmen- 
tal world, it was a calamity. 

Up Pike toward Seventh and to 
Randy’s and my right on Sixth, pro- 
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The WTO forced a change in the meaning of “dolphin safe” labels 
on tuna-fish cans, Despite hand-release and “backdown” 
procedures, which have lowered accidental mortality in the 

tuna fisheries, thousands of dolphins die each year. Above: 
Dolphins killed in a purse seine operation are retrieved in the 
net. Protestors want more accuracy so consumers can make 
better decisions on what they consider to be dolphin safe. 


facial expressions, no face. You could 
not see their eyes. They were masked 
Hollywood caricatures burdened with 
sixty to seventy pounds of weaponry. 
These were not the men and women 
of the Sixth Precinct. They were the 
Gang Squads and the SWAT teams of 


...iN every environmental dispute, the WTO's three-judge panels, 


which deliberate in secret, have ruled for business, and against 


the environment. 


testers faced armored cars, horses, and 
police in full riot gear. In between, 
demonstrators had ringed the 
Sheraton to prevent an alternative 
entry to the Convention Center. At one 
point, police guarding the steps to the 
lobby pummeled and broke through a 
crowd of protesters to let eight dele- 
gates in. On Sixth Avenue, Sergeant 
Richard Goldstein asked demonstra- 
tors seated on the street in front of the 
police line “to cooperate” and move 
back forty feet. No one understood 
why, but that hardly mattered. No one 
was going to move. He announced 
that “chemical irritants” would be used 
if they did not leave. 

The police were anonymous. No 


the Tactical Operations Divisions, clos- 
er in their training to soldiers from the 
School of the Americas than to local 
cops on the beat. Behind and around 
them were special forces from the FBI, 
the Secret Service, even the CIA. 

The police were almost motion- 
less. They were equipped with US mil- 
itary-standard M4oA1 double-canister 
gas masks; uncalibrated, semi-auto- 
matic, high-velocity Autocockers 
loaded with solid plastic shot; 
Monadnock disposable plastic cuffs; 
Nomex _ slash-resistant _ gloves; 
Commando boots; Centurion tactical 
leg guards; combat harnesses; DK5-H 
pivot-and-lock riot face shields; black 
Monadnock P24 polycarbonate riot 
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tactical Kevlar com- 
posite ballistic hel- 
mets; combat butt 
packs; .30-cal. 30- 
round magazine 
pouches; and 
Kevlar body armor. 
None of the police 
had visible badges 
or forms of identi- 
fication. 

The demon- 
strators seated in 
front of the black-clad ranks 
were equipped with hooded jackets for 
protection against rain and chemicals. 
They carried toothpaste and baking 
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They played flutes and drums and 
marched straight toward the police 


i . and behind the seated demonstrators. 
sutrer trade A 
eee Everyone cheered at the sight and 


chanted, “The whole world is watch- 
ing.” The sun broke through the gauzy 
clouds. It was a beautiful day. The air 
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was still and quiet. Over cell phones, 


we could hear the cheers coming from 
the labor rally at the football stadium. 

At 10 A.M. the police fired the first 

seven canisters of tear gas into the 
crowd. The whitish clouds wafted 
slowly down the street. The seated pro- 
testers were overwhelmed, yet most 
did not budge. Police poured over 
them. Then came the truncheons, and 
the rubber bullets. I was with a couple 
of hundred people who had ringed the 
hotel, arms locked. We watched as 
long as we could until the tear gas 
slowly enveloped us. We were several 
hundred feet from Sgt. Goldstein’s 
forty-foot “cooperation” zone. Police 
pushed and truncheoned their way 
through and behind us. We covered 
our faces with rags and cloth, snatch- 
ing glimpses of the people being 
clubbed in the street before shutting 
our eyes. 

The gas was a fog through which 
people moved in slow, strange dances 
of shock and pain and resistance. Tear 
gas is a misnomer. Think about feeling 
asphyxiated and blinded. Breathing 
becomes labored. Vision is blurred. 
The mind is disoriented. The nose and 
throat burn. It’s not a gas, it’s a drug. 
Gas-masked police hit, pushed, and 
speared us with the butt ends of their 
batons. We all sat down, hunched over, 
and locked arms more tightly. By then, 
the tear gas was so strong we couldn't 
open our eyes. One by one, our heads 
were jerked back from the rear, and 
pepper was sprayed directly into each 
eye. It was very professional. Like hair 
spray from a stylist. Sssst. Sssst. 

Pepper spray is derived from food- 
grade cayenne peppers. The spray 
used in Seattle was the strongest avail- 
able, with a 1.5 to 2.0 million Scoville 
heat unit rating. One to three Scoville 
units are when your tongue can first 
detect hotness. The habafiero, usually 
considered the hottest pepper in the 
world, is rated around 300,000 
Scoville units. The following descrip- 
tion was written by a police officer who 
sells pepper spray on his Web site. It is 
about his first experience being 
sprayed during a training exercise: 

“Tt felt as if two red-hot pieces of 
steel were grinding into my eyes, as if 


someone was blowing a red-hot cut- 
ting torch into my face. I fell to the 
ground just like all the others and 
started to rub my eyes even though I 
knew better not too. The heat from the 
pepper spray was overwhelming. | 
could not resist trying to rub it off of 
my face. The pepper spray caused my 
eyes to shut very quickly. The only way 
I could open them was by prying them 
open with my fingers. Everything that 
we had been taught about pepper 
spray had turned out to be true. And 
everything that our instructor had told 
us that we would do, even though we 
knew not to do it, we still did. Pepper 
spray turned out to be more than I had 
bargained for.” 

As I tried to find my way down 

Sixth Avenue after the tear gas and 
pepper spray, I couldn't see. The per- 
son who found and guided me was 
Anita Roddick, the founder of The 
Body Shop, and probably the only CEO 
in the world who wanted to be on the 
streets of Seattle helping people that 
day. I could hear acutely. When your 
eyes fail, your ears take over. What I 
heard was anger, dismay, shock. For 
many people, including the police, this 
was their first direct action. 
Demonstrators who had taken nonvio- 
lence training were astonished at the 
police brutality. The demonstrators 
were students, professors, clergy, 
lawyers, and medical personnel. They 
held signs against the Burmese gov- 
ernment and violence. They dressed as 
butterflies. 

The Seattle police had made a deci- 
sion not to arrest people on the first 
day of the protests (a decision that was 
reversed for the rest of the week). 
Throughout the day, the affinity 
groups created through DAN stayed 
together. Tear gas, rubber bullets, and 
pepper spray were used so frequently 
that by late afternoon, supplies ran 
low. What seemed like an afternoon 
lull or standoff was because police had 
used up all their stores. Officers 
combed surrounding counties for tear 
gas, Sprays, concussion grenades, and 
munitions. As police restocked, the 
word came down from the White 
House to secure downtown Seattle or 
the WTO meeting would be called off. 
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By late afternoon, the mayor and police 
chief announced a 7 P.M. curfew and 
“no protest” zones, and declared the 
city under civil emergency. 

The police were fatigued and frus- 
trated. Over the next seven hours and 
into the night, the police turned down- 
town Seattle into Beirut. That morn- 
ing, it had been the police comman- 
ders who were out of control, ordering 
the gassing and pepper spraying and 
shooting of people protesting nonvio- 
lently. By evening, it was the individual 
police who were out of control. Anger 
erupted, protesters were kneed and 
kicked in the groin, and police used 
their thumbs to grind the eyes of pep- 
per-spray victims. Protesters were defi- 
ant. A few demonstrators danced on 
burning dumpsters that were ignited 
by pyrotechnic tear gas grenades (the 


vision viewers all day. Instead, there 
were rubber bullets, a fact that Schell 
kept denying all day. In the end, more 
copy and video was given to broken 
windows than broken teeth. 

During that day, the anarchist 
black blocs were in full view. 
Numbering about one hundred, they 
could all have been arrested at any 
time, but the police were so weighed 
down by their own equipment, they lit- 
erally couldn't run. The police and the 
Direct Action Network had mutually 
apprised each other for months prior 
to the WIO meeting about the anar- 
chists’ intentions. The Eugene police 
had volunteered information and spe- 
cific techniques to handle the black 
blocs, but had been rebuffed by the 
Seattle police. It was widely known 


ing from repression, exploitation of 
workers, and low wages. According to 
one anarchist group, the ACME collec- 
tive: “Most of us have been studying 
the effects of the global economy, 
genetic engineering, resource extrac- 
tion, transportation, labor practices, 
elimination of indigenous autonomy, 
animal rights, and human rights, and 
we've been doing activism on these 
issues for many years. We are neither 
ill-informed nor inexperienced.” They 
don’t believe we live in a democracy, 
they do believe that property damage 
(primarily breaking windows and tag- 
ging) is a legitimate form of protest, 
and that it is not violence unless it 
harms a person. For the black blocs, 
breaking windows is intended to shat- 
ter the smooth exterior facade that cov- 


same ones used in Waco). Tear gas The question, as propounded by corporations, is how to make 
canisters were thrown back as fast as 
they were launched. impromptu drum 
corps marched using empty five-gallon 


trade rules more uniform. The proper question is, how do we 
make trade rules more differentiated so that different cultures, 


water bottles for instruments. 

Despite their steadily dwindling 
number, maybe 1,500 by evening, a 
hardy remnant of protesters held their 
ground, seated in front of heavily 
armed police, hands raised in peace 
signs, submitting to tear gas, pepper 
spray, and riot batons. As they retreat- 
ed to the medics, new groups replaced 
them. Every channel covered the police 
riots live. On TV, the police looked 
absurd, frantic, and mean. Passing 
Metro buses filled with passengers 
were gassed. Police were pepper spray- 
ing residents and bystanders. The 
mayor went on TV that night to say 
that as a protester from the sixties, he 
could never have imagined what he 
was going to do next: call in the 
National Guard. 

This is what I remember about the 
violence. There was almost none until 
police attacked demonstrators that 
Tuesday in Seattle. Michael Meacher, 
environment minister of the United 
Kingdom, said afterward, “What we 
hadn't reckoned with was the Seattle 
Police Department, who single-hand- 
edly managed to turn a peaceful 
protest into a riot.” There was no 
police restraint, despite what Mayor 
Paul Schell kept proudly assuring tele- 
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cities, peoples, places, and countries benefit? 


that the anarchists would be there 
and that they had property damage 
in mind. 

To the credit of the mayor, the 
police chief, and the Seattle press 
(unlike some national commentators), 
they consistently made distinctions 
between the protesters and the anar- 
chists (who were later joined by local 
vandals as the night wore on). But the 
anarchists were not primitivists, nor 
were they all from Eugene. They were 
well organized, and they had a plan. 
The black blocs came with tools (crow- 
bars, hammers, acid-filled eggs) and 
hit lists. They knew they were going 
after Fidelity Investments but not 
Charles Schwab. Starbucks but not 
Tully’s. The GAP but not REI. (Fidelity 
Investments because they are large 
investors in Occidental Petroleum, the 
oil company most responsible for the 
violence against the U’wa tribe in 
Colombia. Starbuck’s because of their 
non-support of fair-traded coffee. The 
GAP because of the Fisher family’s 
purchase of Northern California 
forests.) They targeted multinational 
corporations that they see as benefit- 


ers corporate crime and violence. 
That’s what they did. And what the 
national media did in much of their 
coverage is what I just did in the last 
two paragraphs: focus inordinately on 
the tiniest sliver of the 40,000 to 
60,000 marchers and demonstrators. 

It’s not inapt to compare the point- 
ed lawlessness of the anarchists with 
the carefully considered ability of the 
WTO to flout laws of sovereign 
nations. When the Final Act 
Embodying the Results of the Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (including the Marrakech 
Agreement, establishing the WTO) 
was signed April 15th, 1994, the 
Marrakech Agreement was recorded 
and then sent to Congress for ratifica- 
tion. Ralph Nader offered to donate 
$10,000 to a charity chosen by any 
member of Congress who signed an 
affidavit saying he or she had read the 
agreement and could answer several 
questions about it. Only one—Senator 
Hank Brown, a Colorado Republican- 
took him up on it. After reading the 
document, Brown changed his opin- 
ion and voted against the agreement. 
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Mexico Jamaica 
Honduras Guatemala 
China Dominican Rep. 


Vietnam Russian Fed. 


Sri Lanka Romania 
Slovakia Bulgaria 
Indonesia Philippines 
Malaysia Czech Rep. 
Estonia Pakistan 
Poland Tunisia 
India Hungary 
Slovenia 


United States 
Hong Kong 


United Kingdom 
Taiwan 


Greece There were 


eral no public 
hearings, 
dialogues, or 

Italy : BU : 
education. 
| What was 


| approved was 
} an agreement 
| that gives the 
| WTO the abili- 
ty to overrule or 
undermine 
international 
; conventions, 
/ acts, treaties, and 
/ agreements. The 
WTO directly vio- 
{| lates the Universal 
| Declaration of 
| Human Rights 
| adopted by mem- 
| ber nations of the 
United Nations, not 
/ to mention Agenda 
21 of the 1992 Earth 
Summit. (The pro- 
posed draft agenda presented in 
Seattle went further, in that it would 
require Multilateral Agreements on 
the Environment such as the Montreal 
Protocol, the Convention on Biological 
Diversity, and the Kyoto Protocol to be 
in alignment with and subordinate to 
WTO trade polices.) The final 
Marrakech Agreement contained pro- 
visions that most of the delegates, even 
the heads of country delegations, were 
not aware of, statutes that were drafted 
by sub-groups of bureaucrats and 
lawyers, some of whom represented 
transnational corporations. 


France 
FRG (eastern part) 


FRG (western part) § 
Denmark 


The police mandate to clear down- 
town was achieved by 9 P.M. Tuesday 
night. But police, some of whom were 
fresh recruits from outlying towns, 
didn’t want to stop there. They chased 
demonstrators into neighborhoods 
where the distinctions between pro- 
testers and citizens vanished. The 
police began attacking bystanders, res- 
idents, and commuters. They had lost 
control. When President Clinton sped 
from Boeing Airfield to the Westin 
Hotel at 1:30 A.M. Wednesday, his lim- 
ousines entered a police-ringed city of 
broken glass, helicopters, and boarded 
windows. He was too late. The man- 
date for the WTO had vanished some- 
time the previous afternoon. 


Mass Media Spins 


The next morning and over the 
next several days, a surprised press 
corps went to work and spun webs. 
They vented thinly veiled anger in 
their columns, and pointed fingers at 
brash, misguided white kids. They cre- 
ated myths, told fables. What a major- 
ity of the media projected onto the 
marchers and activists, in an often- 
contradictory manner, was that the 
protesters are afraid of a world without 
walls; that they want the WTO to have 
even more rules; that Eugene anar- 
chists who followed John Zerzan ran 
rampant; that protesters blame the 
WTO for the world’s problems; that 
they are opposed to global integration; 
that they are against trade; that they 
are ignorant and insensitive to the 
world’s poor; that they want to tell 
other people how to live. The list is 
long and tendentious. In contrast, out- 
standing coverage came from Amy 
Goodman’s Democracy Now on 
Pacifica Radio, and in The Nation. 

Patricia King, one of two Newsweek 
reporters in Seattle, called me from 
her hotel room at the Four Seasons 
and wanted to know if this was the six- 
ties redux. No, I told her. The sixties 
were primarily an American event; the 
protests against the WTO are interna- 
tional. Who are the leaders? she want- 
ed to know. There are no leaders in the 
traditional sense. But there are 
thought leaders, I said. Who are they? 
she asked. I began to name some: 


- Martin Khor and Vandana Shiva of the 


Third World Network in Asia, Walden 
Bello of Focus on the Global South, 
Maude Barlow of the Council of 
Canadians, Tony Clarke of Polaris 
Institute, Jerry Mander of the 
International Forum on Globalization, 
Susan George of the Transnational 
Institute, David Korten of the People- 
Centered Development Forum, John 
Cavanagh of the Institute for Policy 
Studies, Lori Wallach of Public 
Citizen, Mark Ritchie of the Institute 
for Agriculture and Trade Policy, 
Anuradha Mittal of the Institute for 
Food & Development Policy, Helena 
Norberg-Hodge of the International 
Society for Ecology and Culture, 
Owens Wiwa of the Movement for the 
Survival of the Ogoni People, 
Chakravarthi Raghavan of the Third 
World Network in Geneva, Debra 
Harry of the Indigenous Peoples 
Coalition Against Biopiracy, José Bové 
of the Confédération Paysanne 
Européenne, Tetteh Hormoku of 
the Third World Network in Africa, 
Randy Hayes of Rainforest Action 
Network....Stop, stop, she said. I can’t 
use these names in my article. Why 
not? Because Americans have never 
heard of them. 

Instead, Newsweek editors put the 
picture of the Unabomber, Theodore 
Kaczynski, in the article because he 
had at one time purchased some of 
John Zerzan’s writings. 

Some of the mainstream media 
also assigned blame to the protesters 
for the meeting’s outcome. But ulti- 
mately, it was not on the streets that 
the WTO broke down. It was inside. It 
was a heated and rancorous ministeri- 
al, and the meeting ended in a stale- 
mate, with African, Caribbean, and 
some Asian countries refusing to sup- 
port a draft agenda that had been nego- 
tiated behind closed doors without 
their participation. With that much 
contention inside and out, one can 
rightly ask whether the correct ques- 
tion is being posed. The question, as 
propounded by corporations, is how to 
make trade rules more uniform. The 
proper question, it seems to me, is 
how do we make trade rules more dif- 
ferentiated so that different cultures, 
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cities, peoples, places, and countries 
benefit? Arnold Toynbee wrote that 
“Civilizations in decline are consis- 
tently characterized by a tendency 
toward standardization and uniformi- 
ty. Conversely, during the growth stage 
of civilization, the tendency is toward 
differentiation and diversity.” 

Those who marched and protested 
opposed the tyrannies of globaliza- 
tion, uniformity, and corporatization, 
but they did not necessarily op- 
pose internationalization of trade. 
Economist Herman Daly has long 
made the distinction between the two. 
Internationalization means trade 
between nations. Globalization refers 
to a system of uniform rules for the 
entire world, a world in which capital 
and goods move at will without the 
rule of individual nations. Nations, for 
all their faults, set trade standards. 
Those who are willing to meet 
those standards can do business 
with them. Do nations abuse this 
power? Always and constantly, the 
US being the worst offender. But 
nations do provide, where democra- 
cies prevail, a means for people to set 
their own policy, influence decisions, 
and determine their future. 
Globalization supplants the nation, 
the state, the region, and the village. 
While eliminating nationalism is 
indeed a good idea, the elimination of 
sovereignty is not. 

One recent example of the power 
of the WTO concerns Chiquita Brands 
International, a $2 billion corporation 
that recently made a large donation to 
the Democratic Party. Coincidentally, 
the United States filed a complaint 
with the WTO against the European 
Union because European import poli- 
cies favored bananas coming from 
small Caribbean growers instead of 
the banana conglomerates. The 
Europeans freely admitted their bias 
and policy: they restricted imports 
from large multinational companies in 
Central America (plantations whose 
lands were secured by US military 
force during the past century) and 
favored small family farmers from for- 
mer colonies who used fewer chemi- 
cals. It seemed like a decent thing to 
do, and everyone thought the bananas 
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tasted better. For the banana giants, 
this was untenable. The United States 
prevailed in this WTO-arbitrated case. 
So who won and who lost? Did the 
Central American employees at 
Chiquita Brands win? Ask the hun- 
dreds of workers in Honduras who 
were made infertile by the use of 
dibromochloropropane on the banana 


European market. Its stock was at a 
thirteen-year low, the shareholders 
were angry, the company was up for 
sale, but the prices of bananas in 
Europe were really cheap. Who lost? 
Caribbean farmers who could former- 
ly make a living and send their kids to 
school could no longer do so because 
of low prices and low demand. 


...the WTO is eliminating the ability of countries and regions to 


set standards, to express values, or to determine what they do 


plantations. Ask the mothers whose 
children have birth defects from pesti- 
cide poisoning. Did the shareholders 
of Chiquita win? At the end of 1999, 
Chiquita Brands was losing money 
because it was selling bananas at 
below cost to muscle its way into the 
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Globalization leads to the concen- 
tration of wealth inside such large 
multinational corporations as Time- 
Warner, Microsoft, GE, Exxon, and 
Wal-Mart. These giants can obliterate 
social capital and local equity, and cre- 
ate cultural homogeneity in their 
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wake. Countries as different as 
Mongolia, Bhutan, and Uganda will 
have no choice but to allow 
Blockbuster, Burger King, and Pizza 
Hut to operate within their borders. 
Under WTO rules, even decisions 
made by local communities to refuse 


research, intelligence, and concern, 
expressed by scholars, diplomats, writ- 
ers, academics, fishermen, scientists, 
farmers, geneticists, businesspeople, 
and lawyers. Prior to the teach-in, non- 
governmental organizations, insti- 
tutes, public-interest law firms, farm- 


Commerce requires governance by politics, art, culture, and nature 


to slow it down, to make it heedful, to make it pay attention to 
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McDonald’s entry (as did Martha’s 
Vineyard) could be overruled. 

The as-yet unapproved draft agen- 
da calls for WIO member govern- 
ments to open up their procurement 
process to multinational corporations. 
No longer could local governments 
buy preferentially from local vendors. 
Proposed rules could force govern- 
ments to privatize medical care by 
allowing foreign companies to bid on 
delivering national health programs. 
The draft agenda could privatize and 
commodify education, and ban cultur- 
al restrictions on entertainment, 
advertising, or commercialism as 
trade barriers. Globalization kills self- 
reliance—smaller local businesses can 
rarely compete with highly capitalized 
firms that seek market share instead of 
profits. Thus, developing regions may 
become more subservient to distant 
companies, with more of their income 
exported rather than re-spent locally. 


Slow Time and Seasoned Wisdom 
Enter the Fast Lane 


On the weekend prior to the WTO 
meeting, the International Forum on 
Globalization (IFG) held a two-day 
teach-in at Benaroya Hall in downtown 
Seattle on just such questions of how 
countries can maintain autonomy in 
the face of globalization. IFG president 
Jerry Mander chaired the meeting, 
which was attended by more than 
2,500 people from around the world. 
A similar number were turned away. It 
was the hottest ticket in town (but 
somehow that ticket did not get into 
the hands of pundits and columnists). 
It was an extravagant display of 


people and place. It has never done this on its own. 


ers’ organizations, unions, and coun- 
cils had been issuing papers, commu- 
niqués, press releases, books, and 
pamphlets for years. They were almost 
entirely ignored by the WTO. 

But something else was happening 
in Seattle underneath the debates and 
protests. In his new book, The Clock of 
the Long Now: Time and Responsibility, 
Stewart Brand discusses what makes a 
civilization resilient and adaptive. 
Scientists have studied the same ques- 
tion about ecosystems. How does a 
system, be it cultural or natural, man- 
age change, absorb shocks, and sur- 
vive, especially when change is rapid 
and accelerating? The answer has 
much to do with time, both our use of 
it and our respect for it. Biological 
diversity in ecosystems is buffered 
against sudden shifts because differ- 
ent organisms and elements operate 
on different time scales: flowers, 
fungi, spiders, trees, laterite, and 
foxes—all have different rates of 
change and response. Some respond 
quickly, others slowly, and, as a result 
the system, when subjected to stress, 
can move, sway, and give, and then 
return and restore. 

The WTO was a clash of chronolo- 
gies or time frames—at least three, 
probably more. The dominant time 
frame was commercial. Businesses are 
quick, welcome innovation in general, 
and have a bias for change. They need 
to grow more quickly now than ever 
before. They are punished, pummeled, 
and bankrupted if they do not. With 
worldwide capital mobility, companies 
and investments are rewarded or 
penalized instantly by a network of 


technocrats and money managers who 
move $2 trillion a day, seeking the 
highest return on capital. The 
Internet, greed, global communica- 
tions, and high-speed transportation 
are all making businesses move faster 
than before. 

The second time frame is cultural. 
It moves more slowly. Cultural revolu- 
tions are resisted by deeper, historical 
beliefs. The first institution to blossom 
under perestroika was the Russian 
Orthodox Church. In 1989, I walked 
into a church near Boris Pasternak’s 
dacha and heard priests and 
babushkas reciting the litany with per- 
fect recall as if seventy-two years of 
repression had never happened. 
Culture provides the slow template of 
change within which family, commu- 
nity, and religion prosper. Culture pro- 
vides identity and, in a fast-changing 
world of displacement and rootless- 
ness, becomes ever more important. 
(Between culture and business is gov- 
ernance, faster than culture, slower 
than commerce.) 

At the heart, the third and slowest 
chronology is that of Earth, nature, the 
web of life. As ephemeral as it may 
seem, it is the slowest clock ticking, 
always there, responding to long, 
ancient evolutionary cycles that are 
beyond civilization. 

These three chronologies often 
conflict. As Stewart Brand points out, 
business unchecked becomes crime. 
Look at Russia. Look at Microsoft. 
Look at history. What makes life wor- 
thy and allows civilizations to endure 
are all the things that have “bad” pay- 
back under commercial rules: infra- 
structure, universities, temples, poetry, 
choirs, literature, language, museums, 
terraced fields, long marriages, line 
dancing, and art. Most everything we 
hold valuable is slow to develop, slow 
to learn, and slow to change. 
Commerce requires governance by 
politics, art, culture, and nature: to 
slow it down, to make it heedful, to 
make it pay attention to people and 
place. It has never done this on its 
own. The extirpation of languages, cul- 
tures, forests, and fisheries is occur- 
ring worldwide in the name of speed- 
ing up business. The rate of change is 
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unnerving to all, even to those who are 
supposedly benefiting. To those who 
are not, it is devastating. 

What marched in the streets of 
Seattle? Slower time strode into the 
WTO. Ancient identity emerged. The 
cloaks of the forgotten paraded on the 
backs of our children. What appeared 
in Seattle were the details, dramas, sto- 
ries, and peoples that had been 
ignored by the bankers, the diplomats, 
and the rich. Corporate leaders believe 
they have discovered a treasure of 
immeasurable value, a trove so great 
that surely we will all benefit: the trea- 
sure of unimpeded commerce flowing 
everywhere as fast as is possible. But 
in Seattle, quick time met slow time. 
The turtles, farmers, workers, and 
priests came uninvited. They are the 
shadow world that cannot be over- 
looked, that will tail and haunt the 
WTO, and all its successors, for as 
long as it exists. They will be there 
even in totalitarian countries where 
free speech is criminalized. They will 
be there in dreams of delegates high in 
the Four Seasons Hotel. They will 
haunt the public relations flacks who 
solemnly insist that putting the genes 
of scorpions into our food is a good 
thing. What gathered around the 
Convention Center and hotels was 
everything the WTO left behind. 

In the Inuit tradition, there is a 
story of a fisherman who trolls an 
inlet. When a heavy pull on the fisher- 
man’s line drags his kayak to sea, he 
thinks he has caught the “big one,” a 
fish so large he can eat for weeks, a 
fish so fat that he will prosper ever 
after. As he daydreams about his com- 
ing ease, what he reels up is Skeleton 
Woman, a woman flung from a cliff 
long ago, her fish-eaten carcass left to 
rot at the bottom of the sea. Skeleton 
Woman is so snarled in his fishing line 
that she is dragged behind the fisher- 
man wherever he goes. She is pulled 
across the water, over the beach, and 
into his house, where he collapses 
in terror. 

In the retelling of this story by 
Clarissa Pinkola Estes, the fisherman 
has brought up a woman who repre- 
sents life and death, a specter who 
reminds us that with every beginning 
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there is an ending, for all that is taken, 
something must be given in return, 
that the earth is cyclical and requires 
respect. The fisherman, feeling pity for 
her, slowly disentangles her, straight- 
ens her bony carcass, and finally falls 
asleep. During the night, Skeleton 
Woman scratches and crawls her way 
across the floor, drinks the tears of the 
dreaming fisherman, and grows anew 
her flesh and heart and body. 

This myth applies to business as 
much as it does to a fisherman. The 
apologists for the WTO want sleeker 
planes, engineered food, computers 
everywhere, golf courses that are 
preternaturally green. They see no lim- 
its; they know of no downside. But Life 
always comes with Death, with a tab, a 
reckoning. They are each other’s con- 
sorts, inseparable and fast. The expan- 
sive dreams of the world’s future 
wealth were met with perfect symme- 
try by Bill Gates ITI, the world’s richest 
man and co-chair of the Seattle Host 
Committee. But Skeleton Woman also 
showed up in Seattle, the 
uninvited guest, and the illu- 
sion of wealth, the imagin- 
ings of unfettered growth and 
expansion, became small and — 
barren. Dancing, drumming, 
ululating, marching in black 
with a symbolic coffin for the 
world, she wove through the 
sulfurous rainy streets of the 
night. She couldn’t be killed or 
destroyed, no matter how much 
gas or pepper spray or how many 
rubber bullets were used. She 
kept coming back and sitting in 
front of the police and raising her 
hands in the peace sign, and was 
kicked and trod upon, and it didn’t 
make any difference. Skeleton 
Woman told corporate delegates 
and rich nations that they could not 
have the world. It is not for sale. The 
illusions of world domination have to 
die, as do all illusions. Skeleton 


Woman was there to say that if busi- _ 


ness is going to trade with the world, 
it has to recognize and honor the 
world, her life, and her people. 
Skeleton Woman was telling the WTO 
that it has to grow up and be brave 
enough to listen, strong enough to 


yield, courageous enough to give. 
Skeleton Woman has been brought up 
from the depths. She has regained her 
eyes, voice, and spirit. She is about in 
the world and her dreams are differ- 
ent. She believes that the right to self- 
sufficiency is a human right; she imag- 
ines a world where the means to kill 
people is not a business but a crime, 
where families do not starve, where 
fathers can work, where children are 
never sold, where women cannot be 
impoverished because they choose to 
be mothers and not whores. She can- 
not see in any dream a time when a 
man holds a patent to a living seed, or 
animals are factories, or people are 
enslaved by money, or water belongs to 
a stockholder. Hers are deep dreams 
from slow time. She is patient. She 
will not be quiet or flung back to sea 
anytime soon. G9 
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WHAT 1S THE POINT OF TRADE? 


by Anita Roddick 


Anita Roddick founded The Body Shop 
(www.the-body-shop.org), which is now a 
places-based business with 1,700 stores in 
forty-eight countries, trading in twenty-four 
languages. She’s recently started the New 
Academy of Business to reform business edu- 
cation. She’s a grandma with a bookshelf full 
of awards for environmentally sound products 
and practices. 


The principles underlying the 
WTO are fundamentally flawed. We 
must ask, what is the point of trade? 
The point should not be simply to 
make profits, but to benefit people, 
and to strengthen local economies. 
The trade rules promoted by the 
WTO reflect the interests of big busi- 
ness; competition is encouraged 


vers 


above cooperation and profits are 
valued above people. 

The foundations on which trade 
rules are built must reflect the true 
interests of producers and communi- 
ties, promoting “fair,” rather than 
“free” trade*. | am not against rules, 
and | am not against profit. What | am 
against is exploitation. More than 
that, | believe businesses must active- 
ly do good, rather than just avoid evil. 
Companies have a social responsibili- 
ty to return something to society. 
International trade rules must inher- 
ently discourage the exploitation of 
people and the environment. 

We need a radical rethinking of 
the very premise behind current trade 
rules. Clearly, turning the principles 
upon which the WTO is based upside 
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down calls for more than a “fix.” An 
appropriate body is needed to trans- 
parently enforce rules reflecting and 
promoting the principles of fair and 
sustainable trade. Events in Seattle 
have thrown up a real opportunity for 
long-term change. Let's take it. The 
consequences of letting this opportu- 
nity go are unthinkable. 


* “Fair trade” includes custom-designed agree- 
ments to promote mutual economic develop- 
ment among partners. It recognizes and 
includes existing asymmetries (e.g., health and 
culture). 


DOWN OW THE FARM WITH THE WTO 


by Mark Ritchie 


Mark Ritchie is president of the Institute for 
Agriculture and Trade Policy (www.iatp.org). 


Since Seattle, a new round of 
WTO farm trade talks has been 
scheduled. This is both good and 
bad. The current agriculture rules are 
so terrible that they must be changed, 
and they can only be changed via 
negotiations. On the other hand, pro- 
posals being floated by the Clinton 
Administration for changes in WTO 
ag rules would make matters even 
worse for family farmers in the United 
States and around the world. 

A number of key issues, such as 
export dumping, need to be negoti- 
ated immediately. Agribusiness cor- 
porations have been shipping grain 
and other commodities from the 
United States and Europe at prices 
that are roughly half of production 
costs. Although export dumping is 
illegal under its rules, dumping of 
agricultural products has been 
ignored or even encouraged by the 
WTO. The farm trade talks should 
result in decisions to either enforce 
the current rules or end the hypocrisy 
and abandon them. 

Another big issue is consumer 
labels. Under current WTO rules, no 
country has the right to regulate trade 
in food products in terms of the stan- 
dards, criteria, or methods under 
which they were grown or certified. 
Obviously, organic agriculture is distin- 
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guished by these factors. It is impor- 
tant that the WTO change this rule. 

The biggest current issue is 
genetically engineered (GE) foods. In 
Montreal, we won a major victory in 
drafting the biosafety protocol to the 
Rio Convention on Biodiversity. But 
the United States would like the WTO 
to say to Europe that their current 
tight restrictions and bans on GE 
products are illegal under the WTO 
and must be immediately eliminated. 
The US is not willing, at the moment, 
to risk blowing apart the WTO by 
pursuing this issue through the dis- 
pute-process channels. It knows 
European consumer sentiment is so 
strong that consumers would never 
accept GE products. 

Many critics of the Seattle 
protests claim there is no alternative 
to industrial ag and WTO-regulated 
trade. Yet millions of farmers all over 
the planet are moving away from the 
current global monopoly system, 
toward alternative, ethical trading 
schemes. A sizable, global “fair” trade 
movement is challenging the idea that 
competing with the general global 
commodity market is impossible. 

This may be the greatest long- 
term impact of Seattle—establishing 
that globalization can be successfully 
challenged. For a long time agribusi- 
ness argued that the industrial model 
was better for the environment. It 
didn't take much to disprove this. 
Then they said that while their 
approach may not be ecologically 
better, it was necessary in order to 
feed the world. It didn't take long to 
disprove this as well. For the past few 
years, their main arguments have 
been simply “inevitability”—that 
there is no alternative to globalization 
and homogenization. Seattle has bro- 
ken the dam of inevitability. Many of 
my colleagues around the world don’t 
want to see any more discussion of 
ag and food issues inside the WTO. 
The key question now: are the farm 
and consumer groups ready for what 
comes next? We will see. 


WTO, FORESTS, AND A POST 
MODERN MOVE 


by Randy Hayes 


Randy Hayes is founder and president of the 
Rainforest Action Network (RAN; www.ran.org). 


Is the WTO dying? Perhaps, but 
that is not all that is dying off. 
Environmentalists, in the traditional 
single-issue sense, are a dying breed. 
The WTO battle is perhaps the best 
example of their departure from the 
current geopolitical landscape. Who 
would have thought that “knee-jerk, 
liberal, tree-hugger types” would 
have their own trade representatives 
and legal teams suing the pants off 
the forces of free trade? Times have 
changed. | am increasingly impressed 
with the sophistication of advocacy 
groups and their worldwide cam- 
paigning. The integration of the 
“three Es"—ecology, economy, and 
equity—is afoot. 

The free-trade negotiating table is 
still made of old-growth mahogany; 
we aren't winning yet. But Seattle 
should give industry barons an eye- 
opener more potent than an early- 
morning Bloody Mary at the golf 
course. Postmodern tree huggers not 
only have their own trade reps and 
lawyers stiffing the likes of US trade 
representative Charlene Barshefsky; 
we have growing people power. The 
forces of 50,000 in Seattle were not 
so hard for us to muster. A labor/envi- 
ronment marriage is still tenuous, but 
as it solidifies—and it shall—we will 
see signs of an authentic ecological 
U-turn. 

An ecological U-turn is the oppo- 
site of what the WTO's Free Logging 
Agreement would have for the bios- 
phere. Trade associations such as the 
AF&PA (American Forests & Paper 
Association) were licking their chops 
at the prospect of a 3 to 4 percent 
increase in wood-product profits, had 
they gotten their way in Seattle. 
Fortunately they didn’t. However, 
people still see that cutting import 
and export taxes makes wood cheap- 
er. That stimulates demand and, 
hence, the destruction of national 
efforts to protect old-growth forests. 
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In addition, many nations prohibit 
the export of raw (unprocessed) logs 
in order to add export value to their 
wood products and encourage their 
timber-mill and wood-products 
industries. 

That's not all. WTO wants the 
authority to decide if requiring recy- 
cled content is an illegal limitation on 
the paper trade. It’s a race back in 
time. Also, WTO does not allow the 
process by which trees are grown 
and/or harvested (e.g., sustainably or 
not) to be considered in trade agree- 
ments. It has so far opposed all certi- 
fication of green labeling that tells 
you whether the harvesting process 
protected biodiversity, hillslope 
stability, the water cycle, 
and soils. And 
WTO can 
under- 


mine the 
import-protec- 
tion rules of nations, 
which prevent damage to 
their forests by exotic pests. 
Could the WTO be fixed and 
become a savior of the situation? Yes, 
if you reversed virtually every provi- 
sion related to forests. Do that, and 
governments could better test for 
invasive species at their borders and 
keep control of tariffs for conserva- 
tion purposes. You could really fix the 
WTO if the overall mandate to elimi- 
nate trade barriers was reversed to 
foster self-reliant bioregional 
economies—fat chance! | say nix it. 


A GOOD, SERIOUS CONFRONTATION 


by Peter Schwartz 


Peter Schwartz is the chairman of Global 
Business Network (www.gbn.org), which does 
scenario planning for sixty corporations— 
many, like DuPont, transnational. In the 1980s, 
he headed scenario planning for Royal 
Dutch/Shell. He is author of The Art of the 
Long View, The Long Boom, and, with Blair 


Gibb, When Good Companies Do Bad Things 
(Responsibility and Risk in the Age of 
Globalization). 


Three things—transparency, a real 
engagement with NGOs in addition 
to government and business, and 
increased ethical behavior by busi- 
nesses—are the directions of the 
WTO after Seattle. These are early 
days. By no means are anything close 
to the majority of companies on 
board. But they indicate the direction 
we're moving in. 

The truth is that you cannot have 
institutions in the world—WTO or 
anybody else—that are not transpar- 
ent. Companies recognize that trans- 
parency is real. CNN is everywhere. If 
businesses are doing something bad, 
they're going to get found out. 
Running shoes, for instance, are 
going out of fashion and sales are off. 
Why? Among the reasons is the pub- 
lic response to how Nike has 
behaved. Nike has just 
become “less cool” 

than it once was. 
The most threaten- 
ing scenario to a 
company like Nike is to 

be less cool. They don’t 
really sell running shoes; 
they sell cool. So, the 
effect of transparency is real. 

Companies see it, know it. 

That doesn't mean everybody's 
going to be happy with the outcome 
of more openness and transparency. 
There are real conflicts of interest and 
viewpoint. For example, you can 
make a legitimate case for the Three 
Gorges Dam and you can make an 
easy case for why Three Gorges is a 
terrible idea. So, opening the process 
does not mean everyone is going to 
agree with the decisions that result. 
That's important to recognize. 

The mechanics of making the 
WTO more transparent are not very 
difficult. The companies can with- 
stand having working sessions and 
meetings held out in the open, and 
documents published. That doesn’t 
require profound change at the level 
of treaties. It is procedural. The par- 
ticipants can demand the change. 


- The United States or other countries 


or companies can demand it. 

Including process (how a product 
is harvested and manufactured) in the 
discussion of that product and its 
trade regulations is another example 
of a substantial issue that gradually 
enters the WTO agenda—in the same 
way that various environmental and 
human rights issues moved from 
“that's political, not an issue for busi- 
ness” to being part of the trade 
agenda. 

| think process rules, like other 
rules, change because of enough 
pressure, and agreement by the play- 
ers involved that they actually want to 
start dealing with them. Five years 
ago, it was a big deal to even raise 
the issues of climate change; today, 
you don't have any trouble talking 
about them. You actually end up 
changing the rules and the norms 
over time as people come to accept 
each of these issues in turn. In other 
words, | don’t think WTO will persist 
in its present mode. 

The second really big change in 
recent years is the new role of NGOs. 
In the past, big business and govern- 
ment basically dealt with each other, 
and that was the story. The environ- 
mental movement changed all that, 
and the process continues with 
human rights and other issues. NGOs 
used to be considered advocacy 
groups, not participants. They were 
people to be dealt with, not engaged 
with. Now there is a willingness to 
engage in debate and conversation 
with NGOs as legitimate participants 
in the process. 

A consequence of Seattle was 
that two months later at Davos, the 
annual meeting of the World 
Economic Forum [a high-profile, glob- 
al, private conference with no direct 
governmental authority] opened up 
to a lot of the protest groups. Inside 
the hall at Davos, participating on 
panels and so on, were Greenpeace, 
Friends of the Earth, Amnesty 
International, and a number of other 
NGOs. The organizers invited the 
groups partly in response to Seattle, 
realizing that it was better to have 
them inside than outside. 
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The Davos business/government 
groups were willing to have a direct 
debate with some of the more mili- 
tant NGOs that wanted to demon- 
strate against the leaders of the 
World Economic Forum. So they had 
a session for dozens of NGOs with 
the head of the World Economic 
Forum and a representative CEO (my 
friend Goran Lindahl, the head of 
ABB). It went surprisingly well, though 
it began with a group of German pro- 
testers shouting and walking out of 
the room. Then the moderator 
(Danny Schechter, who runs an alter- 
native-media center in New York) did 
a brilliant job of moving the conversa- 
tion forward and getting a lot of peo- 
ple to the floor. It was mostly folks 
from developing countries, dealing 
with issues of indigenous cultures and 
those kinds of things. It was a good, 
serious confrontation and very con- 
structive. It was a “next step” 
response to Seattle. 

The third new direction, increased 
ethical behavior by businesses, has to 
do, in part, with recruiting and retain- 
ing good people. This is a surprise to 
me, but it’s really big. In the industri- 
alized, high-tech, leading-edge-indus- 
try world, you have a huge challenge 
attracting and retaining the best peo- 
ple. The best people want to work for 
the best company. They don’t want to 
have to go home and apologize for 
what they do. They don’t need to; 
they can always work for better com- 
panies. That's especially true of 
younger workers, and younger talent. 
It's part of employee/employer agen- 
das now—the employees demand to 
work in a place that they respect. 

Some of the Seattle protestors 
demanded that no more items like 
financial services, agriculture, or 
forestry be added to the WTO agen- 
da until many current issues such as 
transparency have been resolved. | 
know that these protestors think 
things are getting out of hand. | 
don’t. Stopping the agenda is like fili- 
bustering in the Senate. | find it 
unconstructive. There are legitimate 
arguments and challenges to the 
processes of the WTO and its agen- 
da. But | don’t think much is actually 
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served by obstructing the evolution 
of the organization. | think, as a politi- 
cal tactic, that it actually just sends it 
back. That's my general bias, not just 
with regard to the WTO. It’s like the 
US holding up its money for the UN. 
It just hurts people. It’s really stupid. | 
don't like that tactic in politics, period. 

On the other hand, while I’m not 
sure demonstrating is definitely the 
best tactic, it’s not bad. Demon- 
strating is actually effective commu- 
nication to draw attention to these 
issues. | think Randy Hayes, and 
Greenpeace, and Amnesty have 
been effective in that way. It is large- 
ly educating the public so that they 
are concerned and become impor- 
tant constituents to put pressure on 
business and government. There’s an 
enormous amount of ignorance—not 
on the protestors’ part, but on the 
part of the general public. The WTO 
is not on their agenda. There’s a sub- 
stantial education job to be done 
that’s worth doing, and that will 
build in the same way that environ- 
mental awareness did. 


FIRST STEPS TOWARD RECLAIMING 
SOVEREIGNTY AND CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


by William Greider 


William Greider is author of One World, Ready 
or Not: The Manic Logic of Global Capitalism. 
His article, “Global Agenda,” appeared in the 
January 31, 2000 issue of The Nation, where 
his work appears regularly. 


The movement that made its 
spectacular debut in Seattle is still 
young and inventing itself, but it can 
begin enunciating political objec- 
tives—plausible vehicles for educating 
public opinion and agitating political 
change. | would start with modest 
legislation (enacted at the national 
level but also promoted in state and 
local forums) to impose rules on the 
behavior of American multinationals. 

| mean simple stuff, like standards 
in overseas factories for fire preven- 
tion* and full disclosure of toxic 
releases (including those by subcon- 
tractors producing for US companies). 
The establishment would object that 


such laws are for- 
bidden by the 
WTO agree- 
ment. Yes, 
exactly. 
Americans must 
establish the 
sovereign power 
to assert their 
common values 
in law and thus 
expose the ille- 
gitimacy of the 
WTO's global 
pretensions. 

A national 
law would 
advance two 
principles, both 
designed to 
empower people 
and communities 
to speak for them- 
selves and form civic 
alliances across national boundaries. 
First, companies would have to make 
full disclosures on matters such as 
environmental impact, or compliance 
with labor rights and host-country 
labor laws. This information would be 
delivered to workers and communi- 
ties, not just to governments, and 
thus give people the basis for orga- 
nizing in protest. Second, foreign citi- 
zens would have legal standing to 
sue the US multinationals in US 
courts, a critical venue for enforcing 
accountability. 

These modest first steps would 
shift the debate to the social values 
that are being trampled by globaliza- 
tion. A new map of the world would 
appear, delineating the true nature of 
the global system, factory by factory. 
That is a necessary prerequisite for 
any action toward establishing global 
standards. In the process, the WTO 
would be cut down to size—if not 
made defunct, then reduced to a mar- 
ginal role of settling commercial dis- 
putes among competing producers. 

As it resists global governance by 
business and finance, and their self- 
appointed institutions like the WTO, 
the movement must also invent what 
ought to replace them in the future. 
To succeed, we must learn to tell a 


*Greider 
refers to his- 
tory’s worst 
industrial fire, 
in a Bangkok 
factory in 
1993, in 
which 188 
were killed 
and 469 seri- 
ously injured. 
Workers were 
assembling 
Sesame 
Street, Bart 
Simpson, and 
Muppet dolls. 
The factory 
did not meet 
minimum 
American fire- 
safety stan- 
dards. Similar 
fires have 
occurred in 
Chinese tex- 
tile and toy 
factories, 

and in 
Bangladesh— 
all escaping 
the eye of US 
media. (See 
the article 
mentioned in 
his bio, left.) 
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positive story about what the world 
will look like if our values prevail. 


BLUE GOLD AND THE WTO 


by Maude Barlow 


Maude Barlow is the author of Blue Gold: The 
Global Water Crisis and the Commodification of 
the World's Water Supply, and national chair- 
person of The Council of Canadians 
(www.canadians.org). 


Water is already defined as a trad- 
able “good” in both NAFTA and the 
WTO; once the tap is turned on, it 
cannot be turned off without violating 
corporate rights established in these 
agreements. 

The world is poised to make cru- 
cial, perhaps irrevocable, decisions 
about water. Today, thirty-one coun- 
tries are facing water stress and 
scarcity and over a billion people 
lack adequate access to clean drink- 
ing water. By the year 2025, as much 
as two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion will be living in conditions of 
serious water shortage or absolute 
water scarcity. 

Some in the private sector have 
identified water as the last great 
untapped natural resource to be 
exploited for profit. Their goal is to 
render water a private commodity, 
sold and traded on the open market 
and guaranteed to the use of private 
capital through global trade and 
investment agreements. 

Already Alaska promotes the 
export and privatization of its state 
waters. And there is a multi-billion- 
dollar NAFTA challenge from a 
California company because British 
Columbia banned water exports. 
Under Article 11 of the WTO, a new 
sector called “environmental ser- 
vices” is being negotiated. If the US 
government is successful in putting 
this item on the table, the privatiza- 
tion of water services and delivery will 
be enforced by the WTO. It will also 
place the ecological responsibility for 
the Earth's water systems beyond the 
reach of governments and beyond 
the rule of law. 

The time to act has come. 


GLOBALIZING FOOD STANDARDS: 
THE ROLE OF THE CODEX 
ALIMENTARIUS COMMISSION 


by Tim Lang 


Adapted from the forthcoming book, Food 
Wars, by Tim Lang and Michael Heasman 
(Earthscan, June 2000). Tim Lang is professor 
of food policy at Thames Valley University, 
London. 


The setting of food standards is 
intrinsically complex. It is not just that 
food-standards science—like all sci- 
ence—constantly evolves, or that 
much is influenced by commercial 
imperatives. It's also that humans 
want to have great confidence in their 
food. If they find out that commercial 
or political considerations are taking 
priority over health concerns, they are 
apt to get angry. This rule applies in 
all cultures and all times. It is no sur- 
prise that in accepting control over 
food standards, the WTO has picked 
up a very hot potato. 

Since as early as the 1950s, we've 
needed an international body to adju- 
dicate difficult disputes over pesti- 
cides, labeling, additives, veterinary 
residues such as hormones, and 
genetically engineered foods. In 1994 
GATT technically gave greater “influ- 
ence” in trade disputes over these 
standards to the Codex Alimentarius 
[Food Code] Commission, for which 
two UN organizations (the World 
Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization) are 
responsible. 

But even before GATT was signed 
and the WTO created, research sug- 
gested that Codex was not in a fit 
democratic state to warrant public 
confidence. A study found that: 

® nearly a quarter of the partici- 
pants in Codex committees were 
from the same large international 
companies whose products were 
being assigned standards; 

e there were twenty-six represen- 
tatives from public interest groups, 
compared to 662 industry representa- 
tives; 

* most representation came from 
rich, northern countries (over 60 per- 
cent were from Europe and North 


America). The poor southern coun- 
tries were dramatically underrepre- 
sented—only 7 percent of partici- 
pants came from Africa, and 10 per- 
cent from Latin America; 

¢ of the participants in the work- 
ing group on food additives and con- 
taminants, 39 percent represented 
transnational corporations or industry 
federations; and, 

* of the 374 participants on the 
committee on pesticide residue lev- 
els, seventy-five represented agro- 
chemical and food corporations. Only 
eighty represented the interests of 
developing countries. 

Despite requests to “clean up” 
these inadequacies, the GATT 
Secretariat did not act. Subsequently, 
officials and companies became sensi- 
tive to these criticisms, and some 
countries now hold national pre- 
meetings with industry, consumers, 
and government officials. However, 
practices at the Codex meetings 
themselves are unchanged. At the 
1997 food labeling committee, the 
US delegation comprised eight repre- 
sentatives from government, ten from 
industry, and three from NGOs. 

The issue of scientific judgement 
is particularly sensitive. GATT stipulat- 
ed that disputes be arbitrated on 
grounds of “sound science,” but con- 
sumer groups argue that science is 
not the straightforward arbiter it is 
assumed to be. Whose research? 
What questions framed it? Who fund- 
ed it? Is it publicly available? Given 
extensive agrochemical company par- 
ticipation, for example, who could 
have confidence in Codex’s July 1999 
decision to relax Maximum Residue 
Limits (MRLs) for the organophos- 
phates chlorpyrifos and methi- 
dathion? 

The argument between the US 
and the EU over hormone use in 
meat, for fattening, is illustrative. 
Since the early 1980s, the EU has 
implemented a hormone ban. Using 
the WTO trade-dispute mechanism, 
the USA contested the EU rulings. 

In 1997 the WTO, despite Codex’s 
initially deferring to consumer pres- 
sure, sided with the US and fined the 
EU. (Codex adopted its standard on 
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hormones by a vote of 33 to 29, with 
seven abstentions. As one review put 
it, this was “hardly a ringing endorse- 
ment of the safety of eating hor- 
mone-process meat.”) 

Although Codex has become 
immensely significant, it is a classic 
example of “agency capture,” an 
institution of the state (or multi-states) 
that has been weakened or even 
taken over by commercial interests. 
Codex has a very narrow conception 
of the food-and-health connection, 
especially the precautionary principle 
that inspires consumer confidence. 

It should be unthinkable that another 
round of talks be considered with- 
out wholesale reform of how 

Codex works. 


WTO'S BEEN ASKED 
TO DO 100 MUCH 


by Richard O’Brien 


Richard O'Brien was chief econo- 
mist for American Express Bank 
and now is the London-based prin- 
cipal of Global Business Network 
(www.gbn.org). He wrote for Whole 
Earth’s issue on Soul and Money 
(Spring 1998), and is author of 
Global Financial Integration: The 
End of Geography. 


The WTO is different 
from GATT, as it has more 
legal teeth as a global reg- 
ulator and governor, with the 
much-predicted effect that it is 
being called upon to do many more 
things than regulate trade in the nar- 
row sense. If it is asked to do too 
much, i.e., regulate trade and the 
environment and labor practices, 
then—while these may be intercon- 
nected issues—the WTO will be 
crushed by the weight. And, the more 
it does, the less we may achieve 
transparency. 

WTO raises the question: how 
does one build a global regulatory 
system that can both be sensitive to 
related other issues and remain suffi- 
ciently specialized to regulate in com- 
plex areas? This is not new—even 
the much-maligned International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) has long strug- 
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gled to stick to its own competence 
and not interfere in domestic issues. 
(When the IMF calls for budget 
cuts, should it say where those cuts 
should fall, e.g., on education or on 
defense’). 

My personal bias is to be very 
disciplined about what we ask the 
WTO to do, and not to expect it to be 
a political and social regulator—a stan- 
dard setter as well as a largely eco- 
nomic arbiter. One of the features of 
globalization is that social standards 
are clashing. It is useful to have a forum 
where we confront those differences. 
But is the WTO the right forum? 


AVERY SKEPTICAL INDIA 


by Anuradha Mittal 


Anuradha Mittal is policy director at Food 
First/Institute for Food and Development 


Policy (www.foodfirst.org). She is the coeditor 
of the recently published America Needs 
Human Rights. 


During the 1990s India witnessed 
its fastest rate of economic growth 
since independence in 1947, but 
large swaths of the country were left 
untouched by this transformation. 
What India has witnessed through 
free trade rules promoted by the 
WTO is an all-round lopsidedness in 
economic policy making, whose 
defining feature seems to be an 
exclusion of the majority. 

The WTO and corporations would 
argue that trade liberalization is the 
key to ending hunger. They assert 


that the way to achieve food security 
is not by helping farmers to grow 
more food for local markets, but 
rather by boosting international 
trade. Their argument is based on 
several assumptions: 

Assumption #1: More trade 
equals higher national income and 
food security. 

This may sound good in theory, 
but in fact trade liberalization has 
resulted in an India where the war on 
poverty did not fail—but rather has 
been called off. While agricultural 
exports from India have increased by 
more than 70 percent during the last 
decade, India’s food prices have 
increased by at least 63 percent, 
putting them beyond the reach of 
the poor. The per-capita consumption 
of cereals has dropped by over 14 
grams per person per day since the 
late 1980s. The intake of lentils, the 
only protein source for many 

of the poor, has dropped 
even more sharply. 

Assumption #2: Trade- 
induced higher national 
income eventually trickles 
down. 

In 1994, the unionized 
sector in India was estimat- 
ed at about 17 percent of 
the total workforce (which 
basically constitutes the mid- 

dle class, estimated to be 

between 150 and 200 mil- 

lion). Yet with the recession 
in the last decade, plant clo- 
sures, nonpayment of wages, and 
temporary and permanent layoffs 
have meant that the lower middle 
class has not been compensated for 
inflation. In fact the Indian middle 
class is being restructured. The lower 
end is being clipped off, while 
incomes at the upper end have 
increased remarkably. The evidence 
for trickle-down is nonexistent. 

In addition, liberalization of trade 
has resulted in food dumping, which 
destroys the economic base of poor 
farmers in food-importing countries. 
As early as 1965, researchers conclud- 
ed that dumping of food grains in 
India in the name of food aid had dri- 
ven down the price of domestic 
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wheat and cur- 
tailed native pro- 
duction. 

Those of us 
who are con- 
cerned about 
growing 

hunger are still 
awaiting the 
implementation of 
the 1948 Universal 
Declaration of 
Human Rights, 
which guarantees 
everyone an ade- 
quate standard of 
living, including 
the right to be 
able to feed 
oneself. It is 
essential that all 
trade agree- 
ments be subor- 
dinate to human 
rights and 
national constitu- 
tions. There must 
be clear and bind- 
ing language that 
gives legal prece- 
dence over trade 
agreements to each 
country's domestic 
constitutions, as well 
as to international con- 
ventions and treaties on human rights 
and the environment. 


HOLD THE CHAMPAGHE: 
GLOBALIZATION'S NOT DEAD YET 


by Jerry Mander 


Jerry Mander is president of the International 
Forum on Globalization (www.ifg.org), a 
research and activist alliance of sixty groups in 
twenty countries. He is also coeditor (with 
Edward Goldsmith) of The Case Against the 
Global Economy. \FG was instrumental in the 
Seattle teach-in. (Jerry says: “Come to the IFG 
Teach-In, April 14 in Washington, D.C., just 
before the IMF’s meeting.”) 


After six years’ work, it was fabu- 
lous to see a critical mass finally 
emerge in Seattle against the WTO, 
but let's not get too excited. The 
WTO is definitely wounded, but that 


accomplishment is only a small step 
forward against the larger creature: 
economic globalization itself. First, 
the good news. The public is becom- 
ing awake, and what was once 
thought “inevitable” is no longer cer- 
tain. The WTO ministers got nothing 
they expected in Seattle: no expand- 
ed powers, no “free trade” in 
biotechnology or in logs, no expan- 
sion of agriculture rules, no suppres- 
sion of exemptions for poor coun- 
tries, no return of the MAI, no global- 
ly codified powers over environmen- 
tal agreements like the Kyoto Accord 
or the Montreal Protocol, no new 
Millennium Round, and, my favorite, 
no permanent international ban on 
taxes on e-commerce (the greatest 
boondoggle in corporate history; 
insiders call it the “Bill Gates Rule.” 
The US pushed hard for this). 

But hold the flowers and cham- 
pagne. Globalization is multi-armed; 
it must be debated and fought in all 
its manifestations. These include pow- 
erful bureaucracies like the IMF and 
the World Bank. And let's not forget 
NAFTA, which has already been 
empowered, albeit regionally, with 
many of the draconian rules the WTO 
was trying to globalize. 

There's also another seriously 
overlooked dimension: the role of 
technology in advancing this jugger- 
naut. We once thought the new com- 
munications technologies would bring 
enhanced democracy and empower- 
ment. But we were children then. The 
Internet is actually making possible a 
level of global performance that 
never existed; it is becoming the 
global infrastructure for a centraliza- 
tion of commercial and political 
power beyond our imaginings. Now, 
in the wake of communications com- 
panies’ merger-mania, notably Time- 
Warner, AOL, EMI, etc., the shape of 
information society is becoming clear- 
er as a brutally hegemonic, central- 
ized, corporatized, globally homoge- 
nizing form. In the long run, this will 
be a threat quite as important to the 
survival of democracy, sovereignty, 
local economy and culture, indige- 
nous peoples, and nature as the glob- 
al bureaucracies that work hand in 


hand with these giant global corpora- 
tions at the wheel of the juggernaut. 
You asked, can the WTO be 
reformed? No, it cannot. If the WTO 
was made democratic, transparent, 
and interested in the poor, or labor, 
or the environment, it wouldn't be 
the WTO. It was designed to hide the 
fact that it’s an instrument to grease 
the pathways for global corporate 
development free of community or 
national oversight. The WTO's current 
behavior is perfect for its design. 
Can't be fixed; better to dismantle it. 


A KIND W10 


by Donella Meadows 


Donella Meadows is a systems analyst, great 
journalist, and prof at Dartmouth. Coauthor of 
Limits to Growth and Beyond the Limits, she is 
a contributing editor to Whole Earth. 


A “kind” WTO would first and 
foremost impose worldwide prices 
that reflect approximate real costs 
(including environmental externalities, 
worker health, and livable wages). 
That would stop the competition to 
gain market share by beggaring your 
own people or ecosystems. That hav- 
ing been done, the price of energy 
would zoom so high that long-dis- 
tance trade would be uneconomic, 
except for very precious items and 
vital natural resources and nonmateri- 
al things like information. 


WILL ALL BOATS, OR JUST YACHTS, 
RISE WITH GLOBALIZATION’S TIDE? 


by Steve Barnett 


Steve Barnett is a senior partner doing sce- 
nario planning at OgilvyOne, and is the Alberto 
Vitale Visiting Senior Fellow in e-commerce at 
the Wharton School. He’s been a director of 
global consumer strategy at Citigroup, and 
wrote his Ph.D. dissertation on a small village 
in India. He is on Whole Earth’s editorial board. 


The WTO isn't going to roll over, 
so Seattle's longer-term consquences 
(at bottom, the only things that mat- 
ter) are not yet visible. It's optimistic 
and innocent to believe that rich 
nations will give up their exuberant 
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consumption of imported goods or to 
posit that Western countries will 
improve efficiency quickly, without it 
costing jobs and profits. Some “sus- 
tainability” economists have suggest- 
ed the WTO enforce pricing that 
builds environmental and social costs 
into products and services. But this 
would be political death, especially in 
countries that have not really benefit- 
ed from the current economic boom. 
Remove, for instance, water and 
other subsidies in the US and the 
price of lettuce would double. It’s the 
poor who would go without. 

With the collapse of Left thinking 
(including postmodern Marxist acade- 
mic exegisis), there is no credible 
alternative proposal to the WTO's 
claims that, while inequities and prob- 
lems exist, “all boats will eventually 
rise.” | hope the demonstrations will 
stimulate some deeper and more cre- 
ative theorizing about how to redress 
social, economic, and environmental 
inequities. For people to think out- 
side local, even national, boundaries; 
to embrace a long view; or perhaps 
to become altruistic, requires com- 
pelling ideas/theories, especially if 
they are to provide an alternative to 
the American version of unbridled 
capitalism—individual success in the 
shortest possible time. 

Fixing the WTO requires rethink- 
ing how industrial nations interact 
with less industrial or nonindustrial 
nations. One idea: create sufficient 
subsidies and incentives to stimulate 
advanced economies to provide the 
technical tools and skills that result in 
sustainability and allow goods and 
services to be affordable in the poor- 
er nations. If the industrialized nations 
do not create these stimuli, then lev- 
els of environmental degradation in 
emerging countries, added to what 
we are currently doing in the industri- 
al world, will take us deep into the 
perils of “overshoot.” 


BEWARE! MAI CLONES IN THE WTO 


by Tony Clarke 


Tony Clarke is the director of the Polaris 
Institute in Canada. He is coauthor (with 
Maude Barlow) of three books on the MAI. 
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Remember the signals that came 
from Paris two years ago, indicating 
that the proposed Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment* was 
“dead-in-the-water”? All those of us 
who opposed MAI celebrated, and 
rightly so! As we insisted throughout 
our campaigns, the MAI was essen- 
tially a “corporate rule treaty”—a bill 
of rights and freedoms for transna- 
tional corporations. Not only did the 
MAI contain a body of rules allowing 
foreign-based corporations to regu- 
late governments (rather than the 
other way around), but it also gave 
these corporations the power to 
strike down unwanted environmental 
and social laws, policies, or programs 
originally put in place by democrati- 
cally elected legislatures 

It turns out that the MAI is not 
completely dead after all. Significant 
MAI features are about to resurface in 
the WTO. To be sure, attempts to 
kick-start negotiations in Seattle on a 
global investment treaty collapsed. 
But trade talks are now more than 
likely to proceed on the so-called 
“built-in agenda.” It is important to 
realize that the mandate for the GATS 
[General Agreement on Trade in 
Services] negotiations includes MAI- 
like features such as the right for for- 
eign-based corporations to own prop- 
erty and compete on equal terms 
with domestic corporations or even 
government programs. 

Investment rules favoring trans- 
national corporations, built into the 
proposed GATS negotiations at the 
WTO, can have a direct impact on a 
broad range of public services that 
directly affect the daily lives of the 
vast majority of people on this plan- 
et—health care, education, social 
and postal services; culture, energy, 
environment, and water services, to 
name a few. If American Express, 
IBM, and a host of other big compa- 
nies involved in the US Coalition on 
Services (their lobbying group) have 
their way, the GATS negotiations will 
give transnational corporations the 
right to bid on providing services 
such as education or national health 
programs. As the GATS negotiations 
proceed over the eighteen months 


leading up to the next trade summit 
meeting, let's beware of the MAI 
clones in the WTO! 


WTO, BEND OR BREAK 


by Lori Wallach 


Lori Wallach is the director of Public Citizen’s 
Global Trade Watch (www.citizen.org/pctrade 
/tradehome.html). In 1999, she wrote Whose 
Trade Organization? Corporate Globalization 

and the Erosion of Democracy. 


Stopping the expansion of the WTO 
in Seattle was a vital win for the envi- 
ronmental, consumer, labor, and reli- 
gious groups long critical of the 
WTO's record. The next step is to 
push for the turnaround of the WTO's 
scope, authority, and decision making. 

Public Citizen and NGOs world- 
wide are gearing up for a “Fix It or 
Nix It” campaign to urge member 
states either to make the WTO 
accountable to working families and 
the environment or to pull out of the 
WTO altogether. Some basic consen- 
sus already exists around the steps 
necessary to prune back WTO's 
excesses. For example: the WTO 
should not question the levels of 
health safeguards imposed by nation- 
al governments, as long as they apply 
equally to domestic and foreign 
goods; water and life forms should be 
excluded from all trade-rule applica- 
tions; and the implementation of 
international environmental treaties 
or UNICEF agreements should be 
immune from WTO authority as long 
as the rules apply equally to domestic 
and foreign goods. 

Tough fixes such as these are nec- 
essary to get the WTO to become 
anywhere near an institution that 
reflects the goals and values of peo- 
ple, not just big businesses. If these 
fixes are not implemented, concerned 
citizens worldwide will call for their 
nations’ withdrawal from the WTO— 
in terms of membership and of fund- 
ing. The WTO as it now exists is fun- 
damentally flawed, and the voices of 
the critics have increasingly resonated 
with ordinary people. The WTO and 
its proponents have a simple choice: 


either the WTO bends or it will break. @O 


* The MAI 
would have 
given for- 
eign corpo- 
rations the 
right to own 
any domes- 
tic industry 
(now many 
are limited 
to a 49-per- 
cent share); 
to move 
capital and 
facilities 
without 
restrictions; 
and to sue 
govern- 
ments if 
national 
laws 
infringe on 
their rights 
to make a 
profit. 


SOME PROPOSED 
REFORMS BY THE 


“FIX i i 
_ CONSTITUENCY | 


> LABELS ARE NOT TRADE 


BARRIERS: UPHOLD CON- 
SUMERS’ RIGHT-TO- 
KNOW 


WTO must agree that con- 

tents, place of origin, and 

methods of creating any — 

_ product can be written on 
labels and advertised with- 
out restriction, as long as _ 
statements are truthful. 
Labels can include what’s 
not in the product or har- 
vesting process (e.g., no 
bovine growth hormone; no 
genetically modified grains; 
no dolphins killed). 


> DEMAND FULL ane: 
PARENCY; FULL DISCLO- 
SURE 


The WTO must release 
all documents coming out 
_of panel decisions, make © 
it easy for the public to 
obtain documents, and al- 
__ low the public to hear dis- 
pute hearings. 
More controversial: The 
_ WTO should reveal locations 
of factories or harvesting 
_ areas involved in trade dis- 
putes, and any documents 
on a business’s social and 
environmental performance 
(e.g., labor practices, toxic 
releases). 


>» REQUIRE NATIONS 


_INVOLVED IN DISPUTES TO 


FIRST SIGN ON TO RELE- 
VANT GLOBAL AGREE- | 
MENTS 


clean petroleum trade and 
vehicle emissions, signato- 
_ries would sign the Kyoto 
Protocol before having 


tribunal. For issues of fur 
trade, both sides would first 
sign the Rio Protocols on 
biodiversity, and CITES on 
sensitive species. 
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> LET NGOs PARTAKE IN 


_ TRADE RULE MEETINGS 


Accept today’s triad of 


power (business, govern- 


ment, and nongovernmental _ 


— organizations); increase the 


number of outside voices 
and allow briefs by NGOs to 


_be part of trade disputes 
_ without requiring cumber- _ 
some procedures and costs. _ 
(Difficulty: Which NGOs?) 


> CONCLUDE OR START 


ROUNDTABLES ON: 


_ TRADE AND ENVIRON- 


MENT (ARTICLE 20); 
TRADE AND LABOR/ 
HUMAN RIGHTS; AND 
MULTINATIONAL RULES 


OF OPERATION 


The Committee on Trade 
and Environment has been 
all talk and no show for 
five years. Force a deadline 
forrecommending rules 


> FLOORS, NOT CEIL- 
INGS: INCORPORATE THE 
PRECAUTIONARY 
PRINCIPLE! - 


enviro-rules (e.g., on the 
tuna/dolphin dispute) only 
_ function within territorial 
_ boundaries. WTO must 
‘StandinginfrontofaWTO —_ accept that national rules 
on trans-boundary move- 
and chemicals apply to 
_ products harvested, and 
_ greenhouse emissions 
released, anywhere. 


about when environmental, _ 
_ human, and laborconcerns 
trump WTO rules (e.g., who 


makes final decisions on 
child labor?) 


determine when differing 


multinational rules of opera- 


tion permit competing 
satory tariffs. 
>» MAKE NATIONAL 


RULES APPLICABLE 
TO THE GLOBAL 


COMMONS 
For instance, on issu es of _ 


WTO ruled, in part, that 


ment of animals, plants, 


acceptable health risks? on 


Createacommitteeto  _- 


nations to set up compen- 


The WTO now requires _ 
absolute proof that an act or 
product is harmful, before a 
trade barrier can be con- _ 
structed. It must change its 
rules. When there are rea- 


sonable threats of serious 


or irreversible damage (to 


_ human bodies or ecosys- — 
tems), gaps in scientific 


knowledge must not be 
used as an excuse to contin- 


ue trading. 


Using simple majority 
votes, the WTO has insisted 
that potentially damaging 
products are on an equal 
footing with products con- 
sidered harmless. But differ- 
ent nations/cultures, with 


equal validity, can choose to 


live by different probabili- 
ties of risk. The WTO should 
not be the decision maker _ 
on acceptable risk for a 
nation’s citizenry or use 
trade sanctions to punish _ 
more risk-averse nations. 


Courtesy THE Bopy SHop. 


> EXEMPTIONS FOR THE _ 
PooREsT NATIONS 


To level the pl ing field, 
impose no tariffs on ag, 


light industry, textiles, and 


apparel imports from the | 
poorest nations. Acknow- — 
ledge colonial history and 
special trade quotas to 
atone for past sins. WTO 
should fund full participa- 
tion in its meetings (many 
are now missed by the poor- 


est nations through lackof 


resou res). 


> STARY & A BINDING 
ROUNDTABLE ON TOTAL- 
COST PRICING 


Total costs would include 
all “externalities,” including 


costs to the public in toxics 


released, job-site health 
problems, fire safety, soil 


_ erosion and nutrient deple- — 


tion, financial subsidies to 
exporters, and price sup- 
ports. The goal: an agree- 
ment to base trade deci- 
sions on total-cost pricing. 
All perverse subsidies 
would be eliminated—or be 
subject to trade sanctions 
from competitors. 


— Peter Warshall 
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A FOLIO FROM THE UN-BIO BIOREGION 


A few years ago, the first radar image of Antarctica went pub- 
lic. Now, new radar images show great “ice rivers” flowing 
beneath the planet’s most extensive ice sheet, moving at a 
heretofore unimaginable clip (next page). Picture the river as 
an ice-snake—its body thirty miles wide, half a mile deep from 
slippery belly to frozen back—calving, slopping, slushing, and 
pouring (there’s some liquid 
water) into the sea. It’s been 
entering the sea for ten thou- 
sand years; a third of a mile — 
issues forth each year, moving 
fifty to sixty times faster than 
the surrounding ice. The longest 
ice-river snakes back inland for 
500 miles. 

The images and immensity 
of these ice rivers sparked 
Whole Earth's desire to present 
the un-bio  bioregion of 
Antarctica—the coldest, windi- 
est, driest, and, on average, 
highest continent. No human 
inhabited this continent before 
the establishment of research 
stations. No mammal or bird in 
recent geological history has 
spent a full year on land. The largest fulltime animal resident is 
a midge less than half an inch long. Only ice algae and ice bac- 
teria seem to be at home; last year, Russian researchers dis- 
covered a bacteria colony two miles down into the ice sheet. 
(The ice sheet’'s thickness averages over three miles.) 

All photographs of Antarctica (including most of this sec- 
tion’s color pages, 53 to 59) reveal a terrible longing for life. 
Tourists aim their cameras at the seven penguin, or six seal, 
species which, like the tourists themselves, have just come 
ashore for summer. As Steve Pyne points out (pages 58 and 
59), the human eye aches for topography (the few mountains, 
valleys, rocks, ice caves}—whereas the truth is closer to 
Endless Ice that strains the mind and challenges the voice to 
find a poetry, a lyric answer to greenery. Visitors shy away 
from this paucity, clinging to the coast where upwellings of 
food tie together the web of krill and whales. 

The whiteout is Antarctica’s logo. Days with no contrast or 
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shadows. A perfectly white or off-white sky enveloping a snow- 
covered surface. Depth perception appears lost, peculiarly 
and suddenly forgotten. Birds and humans alike enter a fea- 
tureless, bleached volume of space in which the distances to 
fly or to walk can no longer be reckoned with confidence. 
Barry Lopez (page 50) gives the most poignant portrayal of 
Antarctica’s cold indifferences, as 
he scouts the landscape for 
breathing resident biomass. 

Storing 90 percent of the plan- 
et’s ice (over 99 percent of the 
| Antarctic’s surface is clothed in 
these amazing crystals), canteen- 
ing nearly 70 percent of the 
Earth's freshwater, Antarctica may 
be the un-bio bioregion of prophe- 
cy—the Isaiah-trumpet proclaiming 
that should the entire ice sheet 
melt, the seas will rise at least 230 
feet, and the lands will flood again. 
In the slightly more likely case that 
all of the East Antarctic ice sheet, 
undermined by ice rivers, lurches 
into the sea, then the ocean would 
rise about fifty feet; Malibu man- 
sion dwellers and Bangladeshi delta 
farmers would experience the wrath of long-term climate 
change abetted by greenhouse exhausts. The “rational” 
prophets—witnessing recent calving of icebergs the size of 
Rhode Island and the accelerated retreat of ice shelves in the 
last decade (next page)—predict smaller sea-level rises that 
could still swamp some Pacific islands and destroy floodplain 
farms over the next century. 

On the other hand, for those following the ideals of sus- 
tainability, this is the only continent with a treaty preventing all 
resource extraction for fifty years. It boasts the best multina- 
tional treaty for offshore protection of marine resources 
(though problems remain, especially with krill harvesting by 
Japan and China). | keep thinking that perhaps a few months 
of blizzards at minus 35°C are just what the Earth doctor 
ordered to restore our appreciation of planetary health. 
Antarctica as a continent—no longer just wind and white ter- 
rains, penguins and petrels—is speaking out. —PW 


Mute testa- 
ment to an 
unmerciful 
environment: 
a dead emp- 
eror penguin 
chick. 


© 1995 FRANS 
LANTING/MINDEN 
PictTuRES. USED 
WITH PERMIS- 
SION. 
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FROM ANTARCTICA. LONELY PLANET, 1996, SEE ACCESS, PAGE 49. 


Above: Antarctica is the size of Mexico and the US combined. 
99% is under ice. It’s a polar desert with less than two inches 
of snowfall per year. The ice accumulated in other periods of 


Earth history. 


Below: A cross-section of Antarctica. 90% of the world’s ice can be found in 
Antarctica—3o million cubic km, as deep as 4,775 meters. Its enormous 
weight depresses the continent nearly 1,600 m. In the Antarctic winter the 
size of the continent doubles, with sea ice extending more than 1,000 km 
from the coast. 


East 


Antarctica 


LEFT, AND BELOW RIGHT, FROM NASA-GODDARD SPACE FLIGHT CENTER SCIENTIFIC VIZUALIZATION 


Stupio (HTTP://SVS.GSFC.NASA.GOV/IMAGEWALL/ANTARCTICA.HTML). 


Radar Images of Antarctica 


Not reflected sunlight, but reflected radar beams read by satellite, have given 
Antarctica new dimensions. Radar images do not record dark and light spots on 
the Earth’s surface. Dark does not mean shadow. Smoothness and fineness— 
finely powdered snow, as in the wind-blown snow dunes, and smooth ice, like the 
ice-plateau surface over Lake Vostok—absorb radar, making those parts of the 
image look dark. Coarse features—old pitted ice, rock slides, crevasses —scatter 
radar beams. They look “bright.” Radar is not sun dependent—it’s great “pho- 
tography” for the Antarctic night. It’s not blocked by clouds, which it passes 
through. Antarctic cloud cover doesn’t spoil the day for imaging ice flows or ice 
river runs. —PW 


Left: Radar mapping has revealed that ice rivers are subsurface glaciers—but they move fifty to 

sixty times faster than typical glaciers, and are larger than any previously recorded. If you were 
standing on the Antarctic surface, they would be very hard to detect. Repeat radar imagery (in day 
and night; cloud and clear) has allowed estimations of their speed and possible long-term impacts - 
on sea levels. Sometimes one ice river can “pirate” the flow of another, stopping its flow. This one 
hasn’t flowed in 130 years. Will ice streams move more quickly with global warming? Or will they 
relieve the enormous weight of the ice sheet and slow its downhill movement? 


Above: Radar images of the Larsen Ice Shelf in 1992 (left-hand image) and 1997. In 1995, a 
2,000-square-km section collapsed in thousands of fragments and drifted out to sea. A 
short-term consequence of ice-shelf breakup can be clogging of shipping lanes with ice- 
bergs. Is the ice shelf an indicator of long-term global warming and rising sea levels? 


Left: More than 10 miles beneath the ice, Lake 
Vostok is about the size of Lake Ontario, and 
500m deep. It appears here as a flat plain sur- 
rounded by sandpaper (craggy ice). As the ice 
sheet flows over the subglacial lake, the sur- 
face smooths out. In a rare act of scientific 
restraint, no one has drilled in the lake: sci- 
ence needs a technique that will not cause 
sample contamination. Lake Vostok is the 
largest of 79 under-ice lakes on the continent. 


FROM ANTARCTICA, READER’S DIGEST, 1990 (OUT OF PRINT). SEE ACCESS, PAGE 49. 


THE ICE 

A Journey to Antarctica 
Stephen J. Pyne. 1986; 428 pp. $22.50. 
University of Washington Press. 

In a class all by itself. Pyne alternates 
chapters about all aspects of “the Ice”— 
glaciology, ice-pack dynamics, ice shelves, 
etc.—with chapters on exploration, litera- 
ture, Antarctic science, and geopolitics. It’s 
academic in tone, but absolutely 
beautifully written. 

— Caroline Getty 


See page 58 for excerpt. 


The Cold Know 


THE US ANTARCTIC 
RESOURCE CENTER (USARC) 
US Geological Survey (USGS) 
National Center, 12201 Sunrise 
Valley Drive, MS 515, Reston, VA 
20192. 703/648-6010, 
http://usarc.usgs.gov/. 


A vast collection of maps, charts, satellite 
images, and photographs produced by mem- 
ber nations of the Scientific Committee on 
Antarctic Research (SCAR). Links to just 
about everything South-Polar. —NP 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
POLAR RESEARCH 

National Science Foundation, 4201 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington, VA 22230. 800/877- 
8339, 703/306-1234, www.nsf.gov/home 
/polar/start.htm. 

NSF’s Office of Polar Programs supports a 
range of scientific research and is associat- 
ed with countless projects on the continent. 
See the Antarctic Sciences Section: 
www.nsf.gov/od/opp/antarct/start.htm. 
—NP 


NSF ANTARCTIC ARTISTS AND 
WRITERS PROGRAM 

National Science Foundation (see above). 
gguthrid@nsf.gov, 
www.nsf.gov/od/opp/aawr.htm. 


This program provides for a small number 
of scholars in the humanities (including 
painting, photography, writing, and history) 
to work in Antarctica, to use serious writing 
and the arts to increase understanding of 
the continent and document its role in 
America’s heritage. —NP 


USGS TERRAWEB: ANTARCTICA 
INTERNET RESOURCES 
http://terraweb.wr.usgs.gov/TRS/projects 
/Antarctica. 


Satellite images, Antarctic philately, his- 
torical and wildlife photographs, an elec- 
tronic field trip (“Blue Ice”) tracked by 
school kids, the USGS Atlas of Antarctic 
Research...this site takes you there in every 
possible guise. —NP 


Brrrrreading 


ANTARCTICA 
The Extraordinary History of Man’s Conquest 
of the Frozen Continent 

Readers Digest Australia. 1990 (out of print). 


Really the best; the book I refer to the 
most. All sorts of wonderful scientists and 
historians are contributors. It’s a big book— 
coffee-table size—and divided into sections: 
the continent and its wildlife; the explorers; 
special features (Antarctic medicine, whaling, 
the Antarctic Treaty); and an atlas and 
chronology. —CG 
ANTARCTICA 


A Photographic Survey by Emil Schulthess 
Emil Schulthess. 1960 (out of print). 


Best photo-chronicle of man, technology, 
and ice in more modern times. —PW 


SOUTH POLE ADVENTURE WEB PAGE 
http://astro.uchicago.edu/cara/southpole 
edu. 


An experiment-rich site for students 
and teachers, maintained by the Center 
for Astrophysical Research in Antarctica 
(CARA). —NP 


The following “explorer classics” about 
Scott, Shackleton, and Mawson are by far the 
very best—better than novels. The absolute 
must-reads. —CG 


THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 
Apsley Cherry-Garrard. 1999 (reprint ed.); 
607 pp. $16.95. Carroll & Graf. 


Cherry-Garrard was the youngest mem- 
ber of Scott’s last expedition to Antarctica, 
and one in the tiny team that made it 
back alive. 


SOUTH 

A Memoir of the Endurance Voyage 
Ernest Shackleton. 1998 (reprint ed.); 380 
pp. $13.95. Carroll & Graf. 


The mother of sheer guts. Wedged and 
finally crushed by Antarctic ice in 1914, Sir 
Shackleton’s ship stranded him and his crew 
many hundreds of 
miles from civilization. 


ENDURANCE 
Shackleton’s 
Incredible Voyage 
Alfred Lansing. 1999 
(reprint ed.); 282 pp. 
$12.95. Carrol & Graf. 


SECRETS OF THE ICE—AN 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 
www.secretsoftheice.org. 


Peek in on a four-year Antarctic expe- 
dition in real time. This new Web site 
from Boston’s Museum of Science fol- 
lows the progress of the four-year pro- 
ject and allows users to communicate 
with the research team. Includes anima- 
tions (these require Quicktime, 
RealPlayer G2), photos, learning 
resources, and links. —NP 


ANTARCTICA 

Travel Survival Kit 

Jeff Rubin. 1996; 362 pp. $17.95. Lonely 
Planet. 


Lansing’s gripping 
version of Shackle- 
ton’s ordeal, complete 
with embellished cast 
of characters and lit- 
erary liberties. 


HOME OF THE BLIZZARD 

A True Story of Antarctic Survival 

Douglas Mawson. 1998 (reprint ed.); 438 pp. 
$27.95. St. Martin’s Press. 


First-hand account of the Australasian 
Antarctic Expedition of 1912-1913. 


Lonely Planet’s Antarctica does every- 
thing possible to make the loneliest conti- 
nent a party. New edition due later this 
year. —PW 
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INFOR 


he longest flight | ever made—the metaphysical 
7 distance between points, not the hours aloft—was 
from Christchurch, New Zealand, to McMurdo Station, 
Antarctica. It was aboard a four-engine, propeller-driven 
cargo plane called a C-130, flown by the Royal New 
Zealand Air Force. It took eight hours to broach the Pacific 
with two dozen passengers and a full load of freight. 

Once airborne, most of us found a niche among the 
cargo pallets. With earplugs firmly in place to moderate the 
engine noise, and cushioned by our heavy clothing and 
parkas, we all dozed and read. Some stared into space. It 
was too noisy to talk. Every hour or so | moved to a small 


porthole window and gazed at the vast ocean. In those 


F cout * 


IFFERENCE- 


moments above the cloudless sea, my body vibrating with 


the plane, | began to feel how remote Antarctica Is. 

It was hard to get the laconic, heavy-shouldered 
rhythm of McMurdo, the contradictory air of scientific 
earnestness and military lassitude. When we disembarked 
the plane | stood for a few moments, bags in hand, staring 
into the Royal Society Range on the far side of frozen 
McMurdo Sound. Sunlight pooled there in the glaciers like 
molten manganese. | did not want the pressure of time to 
build again; one goes through so much to leave the ham- 
mering and hawking of civilization behind. But then the jit- 
ney was there, insistent. 


The next day | flew with several other visitors in a Navy 
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helicopter to a place called Lake Vanda, about forty-five 
miles northwest of McMurdo, in the Wright Valley in Victoria 
Land. The New Zealanders have an advance base there, a 
cluster of five or six small buildings chained to the ground 
against the wind. 

The Wright and half a dozen other valleys in the Central 
Transantarctic Mountains are collectively referred to as the 
dry valleys. It has not rained here in two million years. No 
animal abides, no plant grows. A persistent, sometimes 
ferocious wind has stripped the country to stone and grav- 
el, to streamers of sand. The huge valleys stand stark as 
empty fjords. You look in vain for any conventional sign of 
human history—the vestige of a protective wall, a bit of 
charcoal, a discarded arrowhead. Nothing. There is no his- 
tory, until you bore into the layers of rock or until the balls 
of your fingertips run the rim of a partially exposed fossil. 
At the height of the austral summer, in December, you 
smell nothing but the sun-beaten stone. In a silence dense 
as water your eye picks up no movement but the slough- 
ing of sand, seeking its angle of repose. 

On the flight in from New Zealand it had occurred to 
me, from what | had read and heard, that Antarctica 
retained Earth’s primitive link, however tenuous, with 
space, with the void that stretched out to Jupiter and 
Uranus. At the seabird rookeries of the Canadian Arctic or 
on the grasslands of the Serengeti, you can feel the vitali- 
ty of the original creation; in the dry valleys you sense 
sharply what came before. The Archeozoic is like fresh 
spoor here. 

| took several long walks in the Wright and adjacent 
Taylor Valleys. | did not feel insignificant on these journeys, 
dwarfed or shrugged off by the land, but superfluous. It is 
a difficult landscape to enter, to develop a rapport with. It 
is not inimical or hostile, but indifferent, utterly remote, 
even as you stand in it. The light itself is aloof. 

The dry valleys are breathtakingly beautiful. The air is 
so clear the eye can fasten effortlessly on the details, on 


the sharp break of shadow creases, in distant mountains, 
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making binoculars curiously redundant. The hues of yellow 
and brown, the tints of orange and red that elevate the sed- 
imentary rocks above the igneous layers of granite, take 
the starkness out of the land but do not alter its line, which 
is bold, balanced, serene. Classic. 

The stillness that permeates these valleys is visual as 
well as acoustical. On foot, traversing a landscape that is 
immense but simple, your point of view, looking right and 
left at the mountain walls or up the valley, changes only 
very slowly. | had sought this stillness; but unlike the still 
ness I'd found in similarly austere and deserted regions of 
the Earth—on the tundra of Ellesmere Island, in the Namib 
Desert—this stillness had an edge to it. | felt no security 
with the Earth here, no convincing epiphany of belief in the 
prevailing goodwill of human beings, which always seems 
in the offing in these irenic places. However the Earth con- 
soles us in the troubling matter of civilization’s acquisitive- 
ness, its brutal disregard, this was not the landscape for it. 

To say that nothing at all lives here is not true. Algae 
and other minute marine organisms have evolved in a hand- 
ful of permanently frozen lakes (the ice of which insulates 
them from the cold and passes light for photosynthesis). 
And some yeasts, bacteria, blue-green algae, fungi, and 
lichens—a group of microorganisms collectively called 
crypto-endoliths—live inside the rocks, beneath the first 
few crystalline layers. A skua occasionally flies this far 
inland. But the long months of twilight and darkness, the 
intense cold, the failure of any but the most primordial 
forms of life to gain purchase here (and so serve as food 
for others)—these conditions and the wind militate against 
biology. 

During the brief summer, it is warm enough for a few 
days or weeks to create meltwater; a few, inconsequential 
streams tumble down from the glaciers above the valleys. 
The sparkling surface of the water is aberrant, a false 
promise, the land’s irony. The only really animate force 
here is the wind. It blows, always, from the interior, from 


the west—often, in the spring, at well over sixty knots. It 
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wallops and scours the mountains, eroding and fracturing, 
Sweeping clear the debris. It is this beast that has, too, 
made these huge, empty valleys the driest ground on Earth. 

Uplifting in the Transantarctic Mountains took place so 
quickly here, apparently, that the mountains formed in this 
place alone a rampart against the East Antarctic ice sheet 
(which is the size of the United States). Cut off, the ice can- 
not flow down these valleys to the sea. Since then, each 
year’s scant snowfall has been shattered and evaporated 
by the dry, incessant wind before it can accumulate. Only 
here (and at two other less spectacular sites on the 
Antarctic mainland, in the Bunger and Vestfold Hills in East 
Antarctica) is the land open to the sky, not buried under ice 
and snow. 

Insofar as the dry valleys of Victoria Land are known to 
the outer world, they are known for four things: for these 
rocks, the essence, in their form, of modern sculpture; for 
a mineral, antarcticite (calcium chloride hexahydrate), dis- 
covered in local ponds so heavily laden with salt they do 
not freeze in winter, when the temperature rests at -60 
degrees and -70 degrees Fahrenheit; for their similarity, it 
is widely believed, to the rainless deserts of Mars (the 
Viking Lander would have found no life on this ground 
either); and for a scattering of mummified creatures on the 
valley floors, mostly young crabeater seals and, rarely, a 
penguin or skua. 

No one is certain why the seals come up here. A good 
guess Is that they are inexperienced. They wander up from 
the coast, sometimes traveling as far as forty miles inland, 
hunching their way over the gravel fields with—to judge 
from the few, fresh trails that have been found—intractable 
determination. But it is travel utterly in the wrong direction. 

They succumb eventually to starvation on these errant 
journeys; but an animal dead for a decade may be so well 
preserved that it looks, as one approaches, as if it might 


move off. A seal more exposed to the wind might over sev- 


eral years arch up in a curve like half an automobile tire, 
head and rear flippers high in the air, its eye sockets bored 
out, its mouth agape, a goblin. 

The taut skin of these desiccated animals feels smooth 
under the hand and hard, like water-polished stone. The 
wind freeze-dries their flesh. No predator bothers them. 
The faces, if they can be said to have an expression, are 
distraught, catatonic with a sudden, horrible misunder- 
standing of geography. The peculiar cheek teeth, ornate 
with tiny, interlocking cusps, stand out boldly in their high- 
ly evolved but useless efficiency. 

Whenever | encountered these animals | found it diffi- 
cult to leave them. And when | left, often as not, | turned 
back. They were inconsolable. They had made an error. 
Their lips parted in some final, incoherent noise. They had, 
most of them, died alone. Some lay with the clouded eyes 
of the blind, preserved for years in abject disbelief. 

| found the dry valleys unfetchable. Whatever one 
might impute to this landscape, of beauty or horror, 
seemed hardly to take hold; my entreaties for conversation 
met almost always with monumental indifference. | have 
never felt so strongly that unsettling aloofness of the adult 
that a small child knows, and fears. It is hard to locate the 
reassurance of affection in these circumstances. And yet 
this land informs, some would say teaches, for all its indif- 
ference. | can easily imagine some anchorite here, medi- 
tating in his room of stone, or pausing before a seal ship- 
wrecked in this polar desert. 

Over the years, one comes to measure a place, too, 
not just for the beauty it may give, the balminess of its 
breezes, the insouciance and relaxation it encourages, the 
sublime pleasures it offers, but for what it teaches. The 
way in which it alters our perception of the human. It is not 
so much that you want to return to indifferent or difficult 
places, but that you want not to forget. 


If you returned it would be to pay your respects, for not 


being welcome. & 
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Above: Ancient mummy seals far inland. Dry Valleys, Transantarctic Mountains. 
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ADAPTED BY THE 
AUTHOR FROM 
The Ice 

(SEE PAGE 49). 


The Antarctic atmosphere consists of ice clouds and 
ice vapor; the hydrosphere is ice rivers and ice seas; 
the lithosphere, ice plateaus and ice mountains....Out 
of simple ice crystals emerges a vast hierarchy of ice 
masses, ice terranes, and ice structures, collectively an 
entire continent. 

The icebergs: tabular bergs, glacier bergs, ice 
islands, bergy bits, growlers, brash Ice, white ice, blue 


ice, green ice, dirty ice. The sea ices: pack Ice, ice floes, 
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ice rinds, ice hummocks, ice ridges, ice flowers, ice sta- 
lactites, pancake ice, frazil ice, grease ice, congelation 
ice, infiltration ice, undersea ice, vuggy ice, new ice, old 
ice, brown ice, rotten ice. The coastal ices: fast ice, 
shore ice, glacial-ice tongues, ice piedmonts, ice fringes, 
ice cakes, ice foots, ice fronts, ice walls, floating ice, 
grounded ice, anchor ice, rime ice, ice ports, ice 
shelves, ice rises, ice bastions, ice haycocks, ice lobes, 


ice streams. 
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The mountain ices: glacial ice, valley glaciers, cirque 
glaciers, piedmont glaciers, ice fjords, ice layers, ice 
pipes, ice falls, ice folds, ice faults, ice pinnacles, ice 
lenses, ice aprons, ice fronts, ice slush. The ground 
ices: ice wedges, ice veins, permafrost. The polar 
plateau ices: ice sheets, ice caps, ice domes, ice 
streams, ice divides, ice saddles, ice rumples. The 
atmospheric ices: ice grains, ice crystals, ice dust, pen- 


cil ice, plate ice, bullet ice. 
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The iceberg contains a record of all this; travels with 


a mythic quality, a retrograde journey out of an under- 
world. Yet a return does not lead to more splendid 
scenes, as a trip through the gorge of the Grand Canyon 
does, or to richer displays of life, as a voyage to the inte- 
rior of the Amazon, or to more opulent civilizations, living 
or dead, as Egypt's Valley of the Kings, or even to greater 
knowledge, as the ultimately moral journeys of Odysseus, 


Dante, even Marlowe do. It leads only to more ice. GO 
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Ron, a fisher- 
man in British 
Columbia 
before he 
became a 
mushroom 
picker, holds a 
matsutake, or 
“pine mush- 
room.” 
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TALES OF ADVENTURE, NATURE LOVED ANDO NG 
ON? THE GLO RmewO CAL IN USEIR OlOm ine etenaaG 
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y first encounter with “mushroom pickers” was not by design. My class and | 
arrived at a normally deserted campground in the Sierra Nevada, one I have used 
annually for a spring mushroom workshop, only to find it occupied by a weather- 
beaten band of migrant mushroom pickers—three adults, four children, and assorted dogs and 
cats living and traveling in a 30-year-old school bus. They had been “sitting on the burn” (a near- 
by burned area) for more than a month, waiting for conditions to produce a profitable flush of 
morels. Having seen sensationalized newspaper accounts of overly territorial, gun-toting mush- 
room pickers, I was surprised that they didn’t try to chase us off. At the very least, I expected 
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them to resent the sudden intrusion and competi- 
tion that my class of thirty-five citified adults (and 
nearly as many SUVs) represented. 

But the next day I understood their unconcern. 
One of them, a teenager, picked more of the elu- 
sive morels in two hours than my entire class 
(under my “expert” guidance) was able to find in 
two days. I was impressed—and more than a little 
humbled. In a society where practically all 
children get their knowledge of 
nature secondhand, from 
schools and television, these 
young mushroom pickers 
were striking exceptions. 

Nancy (where request- : 
ed, I have honored the that 1S 
first-name-only tradition 
of mushroom pickers), 


They 


are a wandering 
community as ancient 
as humanity 
nature-~immersed 
and moves with the seasons, 


have long provided an important everyday food 
source for rural people around the world. Until 
recently, however, a deep and exaggerated distrust of 
wild mushrooms has denied these fungi a cherished 
place at the North American dinner table. That 
changed in the 1980s, when rising demand overseas 
caused mushroom lovers there to look abroad for 
new sources. At the same time, North Americans’ 
palates grew bolder and more sophisticated. 
American and Canadian entrepre- 
neurs rushed to fill the rapidly 
growing market for gourmet 
foods. And out-of-work rural 
Americans and _ recent 
immigrants (particularly 
from Southeast Asia) 
saw picking mush- 
rooms as a chance to 


its elf—one 


the matriarch of the clan, dispersing and coalescing aS make a decent living in 


explained that she came 
from a long line of fruit 
pickers. “Fruit is what I 
grew up in. Children used to 
be able to pick fruit, but not 

any more. Mushroom picking is 
the only thing left. It’s legal for the 
children, and good for them because they 

get sunshine, fresh air, an’ they get to experience 
what [kind of work] their parents do, which is real 
important.” 

Like most migrant mushroom pickers, Nancy 
has no bank account, no checkbook, no credit card. 
“In the last ten years I haven't taken a steady job 
once,” she says with obvious pride. “It’s pretty much 
been mushrooms and huckleberries.” That night 
they enthralled us with tales of their exploits and 
adventures on “the mushroom trail’—a string of 
obscure logging and mining communities, cross- 
roads, and frontier outposts stretching from 
Alaska to California. Cranberry Junction. Nass. 
Bella Coola. Boston Bar. Forks. Hungry Horse. 
Gospel Hump. Crescent Lake. Granite. Prairie 
City. Happy Camp. The names meant nothing 
to my class of weekend naturalists, but in 
the lives of these professional mushroom 
pickers they clearly loomed larger than 

San Francisco, Seattle, or New York. As 
one who has devoted his life to study- 
ing the worldwide harvest of wild 
mushrooms and other non-timber for- 
est products, I resolved, that evening 
in 1993, to join the “mushroom trail,” 
and have been on and off it ever since. 

Wild mushrooms were extolled by 
Roman and Chinese emperors and 
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is acquired through days 
spent in the woods and is 
communicated 
orally. 


conditions dictate. Knowledge @ familiar environ. 


ment—the forest—while 
maintaining their person- 
al dignity and cultural 
autonomy. 
The “mushroom trail’ is 
actually a seasonal migration route 
that begins in British Columbia with the 
late summer harvest of matsutake and chanterelles. 
In September and October the migration snakes 
southward, following warmer weather through 
Washington and Oregon, reaching the Siskiyous of 
southern Oregon in November, and northern 
California in December. Many migrating pickers 
overwinter in California, where the mild coastal cli- 
mate yields a “winter pick” of chanterelles, black 
trumpets, and hedgehogs that tides them over until 
the spring morel season. 

Then, in April, as morels and king boletes begin 
to show around Mount Shasta and in the mountains 
of eastern Oregon, pickers climb into their “rigs” and 
drive northward again. By July and August they have 
fanned out over more than a dozen states and 
provinces. Some range into Alaska and the Yukon, 
where thick carpets of morels grow in burns accessi- 
ble only by helicopter, floatplane, or river raft. Others 
opt for tamer pickings, such as lobster mushrooms 
and summer chanterelles on the fogbound coast of 
Oregon. Still others prospect in the northern Rockies 
for boletes and huckleberries, and a few head east 
toward Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia in search of 
chanterelles, until the lucrative matsutake begins to 
appear in the Northwest in August and September. 
This most valuable of wild mushrooms, with the 
allure of big bucks (seldom realized but constantly 
dreamed about), acts like a magnet, drawing the 
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widely scattered pickers to a few “famous” hotspots 
like Cranberry Junction and Crescent Lake for sever- 
al weeks of frenzied picking, before frost and snow 

drive them southward again. 
I ran into Nancy and her family again two years 
later, camped outside the tiny town of Ukiah in east- 
ern Oregon. Each spring the bountiful 


® Dale Moresby of Libby, 
Montana makes his living 
picking huckleberries and 
morels, and is known for 
packing out more than 
100 pounds at a time. 
“A lotta people ask, 
‘How can you do it? 
How can you pack all 
that?’ ’Cause | like 
doin’ it. | don’t like 
packin’ the weight, but | 
enjoy bein’ out there in the 
mountains. It’s my second 
home. It’s the most peaceful 
place to be, an’ we ain’t got a boss, 
so we can do what we want...” 


crop in the surrounding Blue Mountains helps to set 
the global price for fresh morels. As we fan out into 
a fir forest looking for “naturals” (morels that do not 
srow in timber burns), Nancy totes her youngest 
daughter, 2-year-old Caitlin, in a “crow’s nest” on her 
back. Caitlin is already able to gurgle “murrrrl” when 
she spies one that her mother has missed. 
Consumed with the search, they soon disappear over 
a ridge, and I find myself walking alongside two of 
her older children and their father, Miles. 

“We've bought an’ sold mushrooms everywhere 
from California clear up into the Yukon an’ Tok in 
Alaska,” he says. “If there’s something that the 
mushroom industry has done for these kids, it’s 
taught them how to be self-reliant and take care of 
themselves with confidence. It’s taught them how to 
work.” 

“We haven't actually learned how to work,” 
protests 14-year-old David. “We've just learned how 
to play and make money at the same time!” 

“And they learn a little about contributing to 
a household, which is something that no kids get 
anymore,” adds his dad. 

“Dad, you might want to keep an eye out 
while you're talkin’,” interrupts 9-year-old Stacy. 
“You walked right past a whole bunch, so I had 
to pick ’em!” 

Not all of the permanent residents of Ukiah wel- 


come the annual influx of mushroom pickers and 
buyers. But Doug Vincent, the owner of a small gas 
station/café/pool hall, points out that everyone wel- 
comes the money that the so-called “trailer trash” 
have breathed into his tiny community and dozens 
like it. 

“These people are doin’ a helluva lot for our soci- 
ety because they’re producin’ something,” says 
Vincent. “Many tons of these mushrooms go over- 
seas, and that brings an income back into America 
that we otherwise wouldn't have....These people 
work their butts off. And they’re the last of the inde- 
pendent Americans that we’ve got. They're noncon- 
formists. They’re not on somebody else’s payroll. 
And every dollar they make they spend in our econ- 
omy....Even the really good mushroom pickers sel- 
dom get home with any more than just barely 
enough to squeak through the winter with. The 
wealth is spread up and down the mushroom trail. 
It’s done nothin’ but good for everybody.” 

But the mushroom harvest has brought more 
than prosperity to isolated frontier outposts and tim- 
ber towns like Ukiah. It has also generated a degree 
of genuine “mushroom consciousness” unimagin- 
able a decade ago. One has only to wander into a 


® “lve lived in the woods all o’ my life, an’ I’m not outta the 
woods yet,” says Jesse, a prospector and trapper and woodcut- 
ter turned chanterelle picker. “I don’t care who says what and 
what the regulations are, | have a human right to live as long as 
I can possibly manage to do it. So you gonna 

arrest me for pickin’ mushrooms 
when I’m out there hungry? | 
don’t have a license an’ I’m 
never gonna get one. I’m 
75, | been pickin’ 
since | was 10. Me 
get a permit? Come 
on now! | carry a 
permit all right— 

a 25-calibre per- 
mit, an’ that’s 
good enough!” 
he laughs. “But 
there’s a_ lotta 
things we agree on 
with the environ- 
mentalists. Like when 
you clearcut the forests, 
that’s the end of the mush- 
rooms for the next hundred 
years. But when you thin the forests 
out, you increase the growth of the 
mushrooms.” 
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rural bar or small café anywhere on the mushroom 
trail to witness the transformation. Everyday conver- 
sation is as likely to be peppered with terms like 
“flowers” and “flops” (mature and overripe mush- 
rooms, respectively) as with “five-point racks” and 
“bull trout.” “Pines” are not trees, but pine mush- 
rooms (matsutake). Terms of endearment such as 
“matsies” (matsutake) and “naturals” (morels) are 
beginning to replace “hoot owls” and other expres- 
sions of bitterness so prevelant a few years ago. Now, 
bragging rights are as apt to be fought over “cauli- 
flowers” and “lobsters” of the fungal variety as over 
deer and elk. 

Mushrooms are the seasonal “fruit” of mostly 
perennial fungi living in the ground or on decaying 
wood. The mycelium, or network of threadlike fungal 
cells that produces the mushrooms, is often long- 
lived and usually unseen. Imagine an underground 
apple tree, invisible but for a few “apples” that mirac- 
ulously appear on the ground after it rains, and you 
can see why mushrooms dazzled and mystified the 
ancients. Most of the commercially valuable wild 

species derive their nourishment from 

the rootlets of living trees in a mutu- 

ally beneficial relationship called 
mycorrhiza. This fungus-root 
partnership means that mycor- 
rhizal mushrooms cannot be 
grown artificially with the ease 

of mushrooms that live on 
dead organic matter, such as 
shiitake and portabellos. They 
can only be harvested from the for- 
est, where they appear in the same 

places, or “patches,” year after year (though not 
necessarily every year, because of weather conditions). 

Pickers likewise tend to reappear in the same 
spots year after year (though, again, not necessarily 
every year). Not only is it easier to harvest known 
patches than to continually look for new ones, but 
pickers also develop strong attachments to particular 
places. A picker once drove me through several miles 
of clearcuts to yet another clearcut indistinguishable 
to me from all the others. “Here’s where they logged 
me,” he says bitterly. “I picked my first chanterelles 
right here, fifteen years ago. I’d go in the woods all 
day an’ find my way out in the dark. I didn’t need a 
compass, ’cause this is where I learned, this is what 
I spawned off of, right here. This spot. My spot. An’ 
this is what they left me...” 

Thousands of people in the Pacific Northwest 
now gather and sell wild mushrooms. Most of them 
pick locally or opportunistically for a little extra cash 
or as one of several seasonally based strategies for 
survival. But the notoriously fickle nature of mush- 
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® Jimmy Smith of Brookings, Oregon 
picks salal and other wild floral 
greens for a living, but switches 
over to mushrooms when the 
opportunity presents itself. 


rooms—they may be 
overwhelmingly abun- 
dant one year and frustrat- 
ingly scarce the next—has 
created the need for skilled 
pickers and buyers (many do 
both) willing to go where the rain- 
bows lead them. In North America, 

ample public lands and an abundance of private 
vehicles—a combination rare elsewhere in the 
world—make it possible for whoever so chooses to 
do just that. 

The result is an incredible mix of men and 
women. Over a period of five days in one tent city, I 
dined with ex-loggers and trappers; gold miners; 
Vietnam vets; four stocky Mexicans (one of whom 
spoke Cambodian) sharing morel-stuffed tacos 
with three towering young Czechs; a second-genera- 
tion Norwegian buyer fluent in six languages 
(including Latin); a family of Laotians preparing 
som tum and sticky rice for a retired Australian sailor 
learning to pick mushrooms “for 
the fun of it”; Nancy and her 
kids; an ex-bodybuilder; a 
belly dancer; a wandering 
band of Ulkatcho from 
Canada; a Cree Indian 
who ran away from 
home at age 13 to 
join a carnival, then 
left the carnival 
® “I’ve waited on 
tables, been a shift 
manager at Taco 
Bell, did massage, 
went to school, 
worked in plywood 
mills, pumped gas, 
modeled lingerie,” 
says Kathleen. “I was 
a fireman for a couple 
of years, got my EMT-1 
(emergency medical tech- 
nician) license. But | like 
bein’ in the woods. I’ve 
always been rough ’n’ tough. | 
like to go into pubs all gnarly like 
this...” 
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® Only five-foot-five, Sam regularly carries 
mushroom loads of sixty pounds or more. 
In Laos, he used his cooking skills to 
gain the trust of his Communist jail- 
ers; he escaped and brought his fam- 
ily to America, where his wife died of 
cancer, leaving him three children 
to support. When | first met Sam, 
he had no vehicle. That fall, he 
used all of his matsutake earnings 
to buy a brand-new Jeep Cherokee. 
When | saw him six months later he 
had already put 120,000 miles on 
it. A year after that he was beaten 
and robbed while camping alone in 
the forest; he was left for dead and his 
vehicle was burned. 


sixteen years later to join the mush- 
room trail; a Democratic congressional 

candidate from Michigan; a female couple who 
fight fires during the summer and then pick morels 
on the same burns the following spring; a 75-year-old 
French forager; a visiting Russian rocket scientist out 
for some weekend cash; a barefoot student from 
Arcata; a female African American beargrass picker 
preparing pancakes for survivors of Cambodia’s 
killing fields; a telecommunications executive who 
had just given up his career to “pick mushrooms and 
listen to the coyotes”; a Guatemalan refugee fluent in 
Korean and English; and three young snowboarders 
from Florida. I have documented the uses and har- 
vest of wild mushrooms in more than thirty coun- 
tries, but nowhere else have I witnessed such a 
remarkable assemblage of people, food, and lan- 
guages under one roof—or more accurately, one blue 


® “| always wanted to be a cowboy,” says Randex, “an’ 
this is as close as it gets. Except that I’m 
roundin’ up chanterelles instead 0’ 
kickin’ ass. I’m kickin’ leaves.” 
Before he became a mushroom 
picker, he lived on a nude 
beach and threw luaus for 
German tourists. “I used to 
hate the rain,” he says. “Now 
| love it. Never in my whole 
life have | ever wanted it to 
rain so much!” He says many of 
his patches have succumbed to 
encroaching development. “I hate 
to see the beds destroyed. It breaks 
my heart, ’cause I’ve handled so many 
chanterelles, so many thousands of ’em, that | can 
actually see their individual personalities.” 
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tarp (the dominant form of shelter in the mush- 
room camps). 

These makeshift camps have evoked compar- 
isons to the gold rush, and there are similarities, 
with everyone scrambling to find the “mother 
lode” first (though wild mushrooms, unlike gold, 
recur year after year). Because they are highly per- 
ishable, wild mushrooms cannot be hoarded. 
Matsutakes in particular must be sold immediately 
if they are to have value, so the roadside buying 
stands are beehives of activity and information 
about what is growing and in what condition and 
quantity. Everyone gets to see what everyone else 
has found, and the more successful pickers (or 


® My name is Coke Bottle an’ | am a mushroom picker. | don’t 
care who knows about it. | pick at night for 

the silence an’ easement of my 
own mind, an’ if you got a 
mind an’ you know how 

to use it, you can do it 
too. | got a grade 
seven education. 
When | grew up we 
lived off the land 

in northern B.C., 

an’ a lot of my 
logic an’ discipline 
comes from the way 

| was raised—pickin’ 
natural morels out in 
the poplar groves, cuttin’ 
down the fiddleheads, walking 
behind my father, holdin’ a flash- 

light while he gutted a moose....” 

Coke Bottle has had dozens of close nighttime encounters with 
cougar, boar, and bear but only one with another human—a 
biologist calling for spotted owls. “We scared the daylights out 
of each other,” he recalls with a laugh. 


those who boast too much) can expect to have their 
“rigs” followed by competitors. Add in wild price 
fluctuations, bidding wars, and the whims of the 
weather (which may freeze, desiccate, or waterlog a 
bumper crop on a day’s notice), and the atmos- 
phere of urgency can be electric. 

Since most of the picking takes place in rugged 
ravines and on remote ridge tops far from roads 
and trails, success requires knowledge, toughness, 
determination, and a good deal of wilderness savvy. 
“And don’t forget the big M—memory,” says one 
proficient picker. “You have to remember all your 
spots. I can’t remember what day of the week it is. 
I can’t even remember to pay my bills. But I 
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remember every single place I’ve ever found a mush- 
room—even if it’s in the middle of a forest miles 
from nowhere—because no two trees are quite alike, 
no two pieces of ground look and feel exactly the 
same. It’s more than the way a place looks; it’s how 
it smells and feels.” 

Not all full-time mushroom pickers are travelers, 
however. John Getz does most of his picking near his 
home in Oregon Dunes National Recreation Area on 
the Oregon coast. The mushroom crops in this area 
are fairly consistent from year to year. So consistent, 
in fact, that matsutake have been harvested commer- 
cially from the pine-studded sand dunes since the 
19308, long before the land became a national recre- 
ation area. 

Getz’s knowledge of the dunes is so thorough 
and so intimate that going mushroom hunting 
with him is strictly a spectator sport. When we went 
out together he let me find a few, but it was 
rather like going Easter-ege hunting 
with the person who hid the eggs. 
He moved quickly and silently 
through the forest, stopping only 
at known matsutake spots long 
enough to deftly run his finger- 
tips over the sand, as though 
massaging it lightly. By this 
method he is able to locate the 
prized matsutake buttons while 
they are still deep under the moss 
and sand, invisible to everyone else. 
Time and again, where I saw nothing to 
indicate a mushroom—not the slightest 
mound in the moss or telltale crack in the sand—he 
would insert his forked fingers like a divining rod, 
locate a mushroom deep underneath, and then, after 
grasping and twisting it gently, pull it out of the 
ground like a white rabbit out of a hat. 

“I’ve been gifted with this ability to key into cer- 
tain things,” he says with understatement. “When 
I’m predicting the pop, I measure the growth on 
the trees, an’ then time it to the weather bounces. 
It’s all with the triggering of the sap [in the trees] 
goin’ up an’ down. And there’s this density to the 
air. The ground lifts up about a half of an inch, 
becomes fluffy an’ the sand sticks to yer fin- 
ger, one grain’s layer, almost like it was 
sprayed with hairspray. That tells me 
they’re there. Then when you get in the 
heat of the season, just before a big 
flush, it feels like there’s steel wool 
mixed in the sand, [becduse] all those 
little filaments [mushroom hyphae] are 
really pumped.” In mycological circles, 
mushrooms simply aren’t talked about 
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Ordering 
wild mushrooms 
ina gourmet rest- 
aurant comes at less 
cost to biodiversity 
than almost any 
other item on the 
menu. 


® “It was like a yellow brick highway,” said one picker. “Like a field 
of poppies,” said another. They were describing a scene like this one: 
veins of golden chanterelles under live oaks 

in California. 


this way; I’ve never seen a 
mycologist uncover twen- 
ty pounds of invisible 
grade-one matsutake, 
either. 

As impressive as 
Getz is, it is the wander- 
ing “circuit pickers,” as 
typified by Nancy and her 
kin, who intrigue me the 
most, for they are quintessen- 
tial outsiders: figuratively, because 
they stand outside the mainstream, and 

literally, because they spend most of their 

waking existence outdoors. They are 

the latest (some say the last) incar- 

nation of a wandering community 

as ancient as humanity itself— 

one that is nature-immersed 

and moves with the seasons, 

dispersing and coalescing as 

conditions dictate. Knowledge 

is acquired through days spent 

in the woods and is communicat- 

ed orally. Respect in this traveling 

community is won through the 

expertise that flows from that knowl- 

edge; trust and camaraderie are cemented 

and sustained through the exchange of nature—the 

buying, selling, and bartering of mushrooms—and 

just as importantly, from the exchange of stories 
about nature and mushrooms. 

“It’s the last of the nomad life,” says Linda, 
a 42-year-old grandmother and ex-waitress turned 
mushroom picker. “There’s no more gold minin’ 
goin’ on. It’s the last thing to be discovered: the free- 
dom of it, the independence, the sense of self-worth 
you get when you find them.” 

But while the migrant pickers may be footloose, 

they are not carefree. As Doug Vincent of Ukiah 
observes: 


This mushroom [the morel] has to be 
picked when it’s right. It’s not a thing 
that stays out there forever. These peo- 
ple scour the earth up here to find these 
mushroom beds. They spend days and 
days and days endurin’ a wet camp and 
cold food and strugglin’ to hang around 
til it comes on. And when they pop, 
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THE GLOBAL MUSHROOM TRADE 


ild mushrooms have long 
been gathered intensively 
in many parts of the world. 
But with the globalization of trade, 
mushrooms are now being picked in 
more places than ever before, and they 
are traveling farther and faster. Japan 
and western Europe are the major 
importers of wild mushrooms. The 
global trade in matsutake alone is esti- 
mated at three to five billion dollars 
annually; for chanterelles it is about 
$1.5 billion. 
_ In many developing countries, 
wild mushrooms have become an 
important source of income for people 
in remote forested regions where there 
are few other opportunities to make 
money. Impoverished farmers in 
Bulgaria, for instance, have bought 
new tractors with money gained from 
selling boletes to Italy, and villagers in 
Zimbabwe pay school tuition fees for 
their children by selling mushrooms 
from their native miombo woodlands, 
including chanterelles that they can 
ship out of season to Europe. 
One striking success story is in 
Champa, on the eastern flank of the 
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Himalayas 
where Tibet and 
the Chinese provinces 
of Yunnan and Sichuan come 
together. Virtually all of the Tibetan vil- 
lagers in this rugged region spend the 
summer months picking, buying, and 
selling wild mushrooms, or servic- 
ing those who do. 

Despite a short growing season, 
the mushrooms provide families with 
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anywhere 
from 50 to 100 
percent of their 
income. In two 
months, some Tibetan families living 
in matsutake-rich forests are able to 
earn more than ten times the annual 
average wage of a worker in developed 
China (Shanghai). And in contrast to 
North America, where the pickers are 
widely scattered and the material ben- 
efits of the mushroom harvest are dif- 
ficult to distinguish, the wealth gener- 
ated by mushrooms in Champa is dra- 
matically evident to outsiders, because 
virtually all of the local money comes 
from the mushrooms. Villages near 
matsutake beds are dotted with new 
two-story wooden houses built in the 
traditional Champan style but several 
times larger and more ornate than 
anything known before; small shops 
and other businesses have begun to 
blossom as the new homeowners look 
for other ways to invest their money. 


annual 
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: 
: Even in forests where less valu- 
able mushrooms predominate (e.g., 
chanterelles or gypsy mushrooms, a 
locally sold species), the villagers 
have new houses. They are less 
grandiose than the matsutake “man- 
sions,” but are still a major improve- 
ment over the hovels that character- 
ize deforested areas. 

Rural boomtowns financed by dis- 
tant urban elites are nothing new. But 
what is extraordinary about this area 
in Champa is that intact forests are 
seen as the key to rural development 
rather than as an impediment to it. 
Several villages have developed their 
own mushroom management plans, 
timber harvest has been scaled back, 
and cultural integrity is noticeably 
greater than in nearby areas that cater 
to tourism. —D.A. 


Facing page, top: This Slovenian 
picker supplements her income 
by harvesting wild mushrooms 
such as king boletes and cauli- 
flower mushrooms. Slovenia, 
Serbia, Croatia, Bosnia, and 
Bulgaria export many mush- 
rooms to western Europe, espe- 
cially Italy. 


Top right: Job satisfaction is 
high among Tibetan mushroom 
pickers. These young women 
relax after a hard day’s work col- 
lecting chanterelles. 


Center: Rewards of the Hima- 
layan morel harvest. 


Right: People buy and sell mush- 
rooms in pretty much the 
same way all around the world. 
These Zimbabweans are selling 
chanterelles. 
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® Gary Smith is a survivor. “I had a forklift run over me. Broke 
my back in five places and both my legs. After four years | recov- 
ered an’ fished in Alaska. Then | went to Montana 
an’ worked as a timber faller. Had a tree fall on 
me. Broke my legs an’ broke my shoulder 
an’ hit me in the head. Then | did craw- 
dads for a while outta Whitefish, an’ 
huckleberries...Then | was buyin’ 
mushrooms in Cave Junction an’ a 
drunk driver hit me head-on doin’ 
seventy miles an hour. An’ that 
broke almost every bone in my body: 
both my shoulders, all my ribs. It 
broke my right leg, crushed my hip, 
broke both my knees. | lay in bed for 
over two months, couldn’t even pick 
my nose. An’ just like before, the 
doctors said you’ll never work, walk, 
do anything, you'll be crippled the rest o’ your 
life. But goddam it, | gotta eat, nobody pays 

my bills, an’ | like to pick mushrooms....” 


they’re there to pick ’em. Then everybody oohs 
and aaahs over a guy goin’ out here and makin’ 
two, three hundred dollars a day pickin’ mush- 
rooms. But if they added up all the days that he 
didn’t get enough to pay his gas bill, you see, it 
wouldn't even be minimum wage. 


Mushroom pickers pay a heavy price for being 
outsiders. They are politically powerless and are con- 
sistently ignored by agencies whose decisions affect 
them. So why do they persist? Because it is a funda- 
mentally old-fashioned business that rewards know- 
how, not know-who, and because it offers “freedom 
of heart,” as Linda puts it. 

In southern Oregon, on a freezing December 


® Yankee Jim says picking black trumpets is 
challenging because they blend in with 
their surroundings. “There’s a lot 
of shoestring moments in this 
business,” he says, ‘but | like 
the adventure an’ | like the 
exploration. | started out in 
this business outta necessi- 
ty ’cause the fishing failed 
and | had a massive head 
injury. | wouldn’t give you a 
nickel for my first two years 
pickin’. But | kept goin’ and goin’ 
and started havin’ paydays and 
started findin’ ground. An’ even though 
through the mushroom business | lost my wife an’ 

kids an’ all that good stuff, it’s somethin’ | like to do...” 


® A survivor of Cambodia’s killing 
fields, Saron says, “I very lucky, you 
know. My father they kill in Gosat, 
and my seven brothers and three 
sisters. And my mother, they 
robbed and killed her when 
she tried to cross into 
Thailand. | have nobody at 
all left in Cambodia, only 
me alone....Now | pick 
king bolete, and the peo- 
ple in my neighborhood, 
they pick. We have a lot of 
fun, singing in the woods 
and call each other and eat 
all together...” 


night, I spent an evening 
with an immigrant family 
from Laos. They were ethnic 
Mien, fiercely independent “hill 
people” who had been recruited by the 

CIA to fight the Communist insurgency in Laos and 
Vietnam, with the explicit promise of safe haven in 
America if they lost. When the Communists tri- 
umphed, they fled—not so much for a better life in 
America, but for the same reason their ancestors 
had fled China: to preserve their autonomy and cul- 
tural identity. 

This particular Mien family had been camped 
out for two months under a blue tarp. Most of the 
other pickers had left weeks ago. There was frost on 
the ground and the family had no sleeping bags; 
every night they huddled together under blankets 
around the fire. After sharing their simple but deli- 
cious meal of rice, dried fish, some unidentified 
greens from the forest, and ahun chi (a dried wild 
mushroom from Southeast Asia), I asked them how 
much they were making. Altogether, about $50 a 
day, they said—barely enough to cover expenses. 
Why didn’t they go back to their flat in Sacramento, 
where they could stay warm and watch TV, I wanted 
to know. 

One replied, “Because nothing to do there, 
nowhere to go. Here, life hard, yes, but nobody own 
us. We [can] walk all day, see nobody. No gas, no elec- 
tricity, sleep on ground, cook on fire, just like Laos.” 

To spend significant time with full-time mush- 
room pickers is to be continually impressed by their 
familiarity with the natural world and their ability to 
read every nook and nuance of the landscape. 

One evening around a campfire in a muddy 
mushroom camp in British Columbia, while the pink 
and green Northern Lights shimmered ethereally 
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overhead, I listened to nine pickers reminisce about 
“blackouts” (carpets of black trumpets so thick the 
ground couldn't be seen) 1,500 miles to the south 
and two years in the past. The conversation narrowed 
from the forests of northern California to a cer- 
tain watershed east of the coastal town of 
Fort Bragg, then to one mountain toward 
the back of the watershed, and to a system 
of finger ridges emanating from that 
mountain, and finally, to a particular stand 
of tan oaks and manzanitas under which the 
world’s most spectacular “blackouts” occurred. 
Seven of the nine pickers knew of the watershed and 
the mountain, and four were sufficiently familiar 
with the stand of tan oaks that they were able to inde- 
pendently supply details of aspect, slope, vegetation, 
and timing, even down to details of the humus com- 
position, distribution of wood-rat nests, the shapes of 
the shiros (a term for a mushroom colony they have 
appropriated from the Japanese), and other kinds of 
mushrooms present. 

In a time when “local control,” “stakeholders,” 
and “land stewardship” have become buzzwords in 
conservation circles, migrants tend to be 
viewed with suspicion and denied 
standing in all three clubs. Yet one 
would be hard-pressed to find 
four residents of Fort Bragg as 
conversant in the local land- 
scape as these wandering 
mushroom pickers sharing 
a campfire in British 
Columbia. Such specific 
and intimate knowledge of 
far-flung localities belies 
the bioregionalist asser- 
tion that kinship to the 
land is predicated upon 
being rooted to one spot (a 
criterion, incidentally, that 
would eliminate much of the 


® When Kathy isn’t digging for truf- 
fles she’s buying them, as well as other 
kinds of mushrooms. But she’s frustrated 

by the maze of Forest Service restrictions that 
grows thicker every year. “I think that the Forest 

Service personnel need to go on field trips. Ya need ta stick ’em 
out in the woods in a broken-down car, an’ no money fer gro- 
ceries or anything, and they have ta go out there an’ walk an’ 
pick those mushrooms, an’ then they gotta find a buyer that'll 
buy ’em without the permit so they can get enough money to get 
a permit! They need ta put ’em out there an’ let ’em do that. Call 
it ‘survival training in the mushroom camp’!” 
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world’s population). Instead it suggests that kinship 
and stewardship develop out of less exclusive and 
more elusive criteria, such as passion and curiosity, 
and perhaps some more measurable ones such as 
actual number of hours immersed in nature. To 
suggest that these mushroom pickers do not 


“belong,” that they do not have as much stake Giant Puffball 
in a place as its permanent residents, is like (Calvatia 
gigantea). 


! saying that migrating geese do not belong to 
Bee the lakes to which they flock in the winter, or 
that steelhead have no stake in the streams in 
which they spawn. 

Though wild mushrooms, like pine nuts or huck- 
leberries, can be harvested without visibly altering the 
forests in which they grow, some people have ques- 
tioned whether the mushroom harvest is sustainable 
at current levels. While this is a complex subject 
beyond the scope of this article, European and North 
American studies show that intensive picking has lit- 
tle negative effect on future crops, as long as the 
sround isn’t dug too deeply, and may even have 
a stimulating effect. This isn’t terribly surprising, 
because the commercially valuable species tend 

to be more plentiful in second-growth forests or 
those affected to some degree by human 
beings—which is probably why we came 
to value them in the first place. 

The good news, then, is that order- 
ing wild mushrooms in a gourmet 
restaurant probably comes at less 
cost to biodiversity than ordering 
wine, coffee, strawberries, beef, or 

almost any other item on the 

menu. The bad news is that over- 
ly restrictive policies and unreal- 
istic permit fees imposed by the 

US Forest Service and other agen- 

cies are turning an already margin- 

al existence into a well-nigh impos- 
sible one, and making mushroom 
picking profitable only as an occa- 
sional opportunistic activity that nei- 
ther conserves a variety of lifestyles nor 
encourages land stewardship. Such poli- 
cies portend a future in which packets of 
dried mushrooms labeled “Buy Wild 

Mushrooms—Help Conserve Forests” will refer 

only to forests that are not our own. & 
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Real life fun-guys are simply the best when you want to learn toadstools and ’shrooms. 
In my wanderings, David had proven to be Mr. King Bolete, with the best book for 
beginners (All That the Rain Promises, and More...) and the best mid-to-advanced 
(Mushrooms Demystified), both from Ten Speed Press (Berkeley). Even more, David's 
affection for mushroom/human entanglements is mycorhizal, spreading rapidly into 
unknown terrains and sprouting light-hearted and scholarly texts. Many readers said: 
Print This! The first was WIRED’s Kevin Kelly, formerly of Whole Earth. —PW 
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BY Pavt §, MARTIN AND Davip A. Burney 


This land is the mastodon’s land; while 
“Home on the Range" commemorates 
buffalo, deer, and pronghorn it misses 

the mammoths, glyptodonts, and camels. 
There was a wild America considerably 
wilder than any brought to us on TV. Our 
late Pleistocene legacy means we can imag- 
ine more, not fewer, kinds of large animals 


on public lands. —Paul Martin, 1992 


decade ago, biologist Michael Soulé pre- 

dicted that “the reintroduction of these 

large animals will be controversial, but I 
would not be surprised to read someday that chee- 
tahs are helping to control deer and that mesquite is 
being ‘overbrowsed’ by rhinoceroses.” Biologists 
Michael Soulé and Reed Noss have proposed “rewil- 
ding” as the foundation of a continental conserva- 
tion strategy. Central to this proposition is the recov- 
ery of existing top predators such as grizzlies, 
cougars, and wolves. 

We would like to consider the ultimate in rewild- 
ing. America’s charismatic megafauna was severely 
impoverished in the late Pleistocene, but we can turn 
to Africa and India for surrogates for restoration in 
the Americas. We suggest that the project begin by 
restarting the evolution of the most influential of the 
missing species, the extinct animals most likely to 
have exerted the greatest influence on their natural 
environment. Based on what is known of living 
megaherbivores in Africa and Asia, and based on the 
fossil record of the New World, there is one clear 
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Mammuthus trogontherii chosaricus (Dubrovo), skull and lower jaw, 
Pal. Inst. Moscow N 4394, Chorniy Yar, Volga River. 


choice, animals as potent as fire in their dynamic 
influence on ecosystems. If we want the “super-key- 
stone species,” second only to our own in their capa- 
bility for altering habitats and faunas, we should start 
with the restoration of living proboscideans—with 
African and Asian elephants. 

We fully expect that the proposal for free-ranging 
elephants in the Americas will shock and confound 
many conservationists and naturalists. What could be 
more foreign in the New World than free-ranging ele- 
phants? Isn’t this a heretical idea for those of us 
inclined toward deep reverence for the wild? 

It all turns on what one regards as wild. For exam- 
ple, the gomphotheres, a family of neotropical ele- 
phants, prospered in the Americas for well over ——» 


ten million years, but vanished at the end of the 
Pleistocene around 13,000 years ago, along with 
mammoths and mastodons. With such a rich fossil 
record and such a recent American extinction, it is 
natural to consider restarting New World evolution 
of the Proboscidea with whatever taxa of elephants 
are left. 

We are keenly aware that living African 
(Loxodonta africana) and Asian (Elephas maximus) 
elephants are not conspecific with fossil mammoths 
(Mammuthus) or other native New World 
Proboscidea. But all are in the same family, and 
some taxonomists have considered Elephas and 
Mammuthus to be quite close, even congeneric; thus, 
an Asian elephant living today in Thailand is more 
closely related to the extinct mammoths of North 
America than to its African cousin. African and 
Asian elephants are the only members of the Order 
Proboscidea that were not lost in the megafaunal cri- 
sis of the late Pleistocene. 

Unlike explosively reproducing aliens of the New 
World such as kudzu, Africanized bees, or zebra 
mussels, animals reproducing as slowly as ele- 
phants, with an intrinsic rate of increase of about five 
percent per year, should be controllable. To avoid 
unacceptable methods of regulation (for twenty years 
park rangers shot 300 to 800 elephants annually in 
the Kruger National Park, South Africa), Jay 


Kirkpatrick of ZooMontana and his collaborators 
have perfected a technique for limiting elephant pop- 
ulations by darting females with a long-lasting birth- 
control compound. Elephant forays beyond the 
perimeter of a reserve can be deterred, as in 
Amboseli National Park in Kenya, by an electrified 
wire. For a New World elephant park suitable for 
wide-ranging family units, we suggest a part of the 
lower Colorado River or the Rio Grande. Like most of 
North America, both regions were once ranged by 
mammoths. Both river systems are heavily invaded 
by alien Tamarix, riparian trees widely regarded as 
undesirable and a potential target for removal by ele- 
phants. The river banks support alien Bermuda grass 
(Cynodon dactylon), an African species eaten by ele- 
phants. Other potential sites for elephant introduc- 
tions would be anthropogenic savannas in Central.or 
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South America—once home to gomphotheres—now 
pasturing livestock. 


Raising the Columbian Curtain 

In evolutionary times the flood plains, grass- 
lands, and savannas of North America harbored a 
stunning variety of large animals—some forty-one 
species in western North America alone, more than 
three times as many as were left by the time Lewis 
and Clark detected bison, elk, pronghorn, and brown 
(grizzly) bears. 

In planning New World restorations, conserva- 
tionists have endowed only the large mammals of his- 
toric time with the exclusive status of hallmarks, or 
flagships, and overlooked the missing large mam- 
mals of the late Pleistocene. The animals that the first 
European explorers and settlers saw and wrote about 
became incorporated in ideas of what 
constituted American wildness. The 
viewpoint imposed by _ this 


If we want the 


“Columbian Curtain” is unrealistic in “super-keystone species, 


evolutionary time. Among the more 


common large herbivores of the late second only {0 our Own 


Pleistocene, only bison remain. The 


fauna of historic times lacks the in their capability for 


largest and most representative ani- 


mals of the continent, ghosts whose altering habitats and 


prehistoric presence is hinted at by 


sweet-tasting bean pods of mesquite, faunas, We should start 
with the restoration 
native large animals that served as of living proboscideans 


honey locusts, and monkey ear. Such 
fruits are the bait evolved to attract 


seed dispersers. 


Given their evident success for — with African and 


over 15 million years and the late hour 


of their New World extinction, we Asian elephants, 


suggest that bringing back the 

Proboscidea is by no means as witless 

as it might seem at first. It is not the same as intro- 
ducing goats or pigs onto an oceanic island, whose 
native plants long ago lost whatever defenses they 
once had to protect themselves against onslaught by 
the tongues and teeth of large herbivores. 


A Deadly Syncopation 

When megafaunal extinction struck North 
America in the late Pleistocene, at least seven species 
of proboscideans vanished. Unlike erratic back- 
ground extinctions that sputter along randomly 
through the eons, often in step with evolutionary 
replacements, the late Pleistocene extinctions were 
catastrophic, and there were no replacements. The 
losses included native mammals in size classes to 
match the largest found in Africa and Asia. 

Since unrelated groups of organisms, including 
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marine invertebrates, did not vanish (as at the end 
of the Cretaceous, 65 million years ago), the end 
of the Pleistocene was not a time of mass extinc- 
tion. Instead, what happened in America was an 
extinction of the massive (plus their parasites and 
commensals). 

What caused such a loss, so late in the 
Pleistocene? Could it have been an asteroid hit, a cir- 
cumstance many believe accounts for heavy extinc- 
tion, including the loss of dinosaurs, at the end of the 
Cretaceous? Evidently not. There is no trace of an 
asteroid impact large enough to generate global 
repercussions that late in the fossil record. 

Moreover, throughout the islands and continents 
of the planet, late Pleistocene extinctions were not 
synchronous, as would be expected in the case of a 
cosmic or climatic accident. Radiocarbon dates show 
that they were globally sequential, or what geologists 
call “time transgressive.” While large animal extinc- 
tions impoverished Australia perhaps 50,000 years 
ago, they seem to have struck North and probably 
South America around 13,000 years ago. And the 
last population of woolly mammoths—including 
some dwarfs just two meters tall—vanished from 
Wrangel Island in the Arctic Ocean off Siberia only 
4,000 years ago. 

These prehistoric extinctions, significantly, fol- 
low the ancient footsteps of Homo sapiens, out of 
Afro-Asia and onto other continents and eventually 
even to remote oceanic islands, in what Ross 
MacPhee of the American Museum of Natural 
History calls a “deadly syncopation” of human arrival 
and faunal loss. It’s impossible to fit this pattern to 
any known climatic or cosmic event. It does suggest 
what we call the “overkill hypothesis”: that the extinc- 
tion of Pleistocene mammals resulted from over- 
hunting by humans. 

In the long pull all species are doomed to extinc- 
tion, just as death is the inevitable fate of all individ- 
uals. Most species that ever lived on Earth are no 
more. But this is a poor excuse for turning our backs 
on the extraordinary loss of flagship species on our 


watch. By “loss on our watch” we mean not just the 
extinctions of this or the last five centuries of 
European conquest in the New World; we mean the 
timescale of our species on this continent—the last 
13,000 years at least. We have the opportunity to 
restart the evolution of proboscideans, along with 
horses, camels, and other extinct groups native in the 
Americas for millions or tens of millions of years. 
What can be done? 


Mammoth Requiem 

For starters, it is time to mourn our dead, espe- 
cially the total loss of the mammalian Order 
Proboscidea—the American mastodons, the 
Columbian mammoths, the imperial mammoths, 
the woolly mammoths of the boreal and subarctic 
regions, the dwarf mammoths of Santa Rosa and 
other islands off the California coast, and the gom- 
photheres of the tropics. 

In North America we need a “Mammoth 
Extinction Day” and in South and Central America a 
“Gomphothere Extinction Day.” This might take 


- place sometime around the summer solstice. Any of 


the numerous fossil localities known to yield bones 
of Proboscidea, such as Rancho La Brea with its mag- 
nificent Page Museum in Hancock Park, Los 
Angeles, would be suitable. An especially appropri- 
ate place for a wake would be at the Mammoth Site 
in Hot Springs, South Dakota, a paleoecological 
cathedral where 100,000 visitors a year pay modest 
admission to marvel at a unique in situ exhibit of 
splendidly preserved mammoth bones in the process 
of being excavated from the most concentrated nat- 
ural deposit of mammoths known on the continent. 

From the Hot Springs Mammoth Site tourists 
can drive to Wind Cave National Park to see a free- 
ranging bison herd. There ecologists study the inter- 
relationship among short grasses, grazing, and fire. 
Bison are increasingly popular as a meat animal. But 
bison are a small part of the pre-extinction Wild 
West. And, according to the fossil record, bison 
entered North America only a quarter of a million 
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years ago, well after the arrival and evolution of New 
World Proboscidea. It would be truly interesting to 
determine the adaptability of elephant family units 
mixed in with the bison. 

We are not totally ignorant of the paleoecology 
of extinct American Proboscidea. 
Dung balls nine inches in diame- 
ter, discovered in the 1980s 
by a National Park Service 
team in southern Utah, 

proved too big, and the 
texture of the plant 
remains in the boluses 
too coarse, to match 
those of the Shasta 
sround sloths. The 
radiocarbon dates on 
mammoth dung balls were 
14,500 calendar years ago, and the plant material 
indicated a cooler climate than occurs today. The 
extinct mammoths ate mainly grasses, sedges, and 
other riparian plants, salt bush, prickly pear, and 
even some needles of blue spruce. 


African Visions 

But much more about elephant ecology can only 
be learned from live animals. When elephants dig 
for water in the dry season, the water holes they 
leave behind attract other species. They thin out 
dense stands of low trees and shrubs. In the 
process, elephants improve forage production for 
other grazers. Undoubtedly the extinct mammoths, 
mastodons, and gomphotheres did the same. How 
might pachyderms affect the North American envi- 
ronment today? 

The most interesting prospect for restarting the 
Proboscidea in America comes from what managers 
have discovered in Kenya’s Amboseli Park, just north 
of Kilimanjaro. According to David Western, director 
of wildlife for Kenya: 


If elephants and cattle had their way, they would 
trade places. In Amboseli...you see herds of cattle 
filing into the park to graze, passing elephants 
headed out to browse. With elephants and cattle 
transforming the habitat in ways inimical to their 
own survival but beneficial to each other, they cre- 
ate an unstable interplay, advancing and retreating 
around each other like phantom dancers in a lan- 
guid ecological minuet playing continuously over 
decades and centuries. Habitats oscillate in space 
like a humming top, driving and being driven by 
climate, animals, and people. 


Our proposal to establish free-ranging elephant 
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herds in the New World is to conduct not an agricul- 
tural but an ecological experiment. We have an extra- 
ordinary opportunity to learn more about how 
Nature works. How would fruits be dispersed if ele- 
phants were in the picture? What is the relationship 
among elephants, vegetation, and wildfire? Long 
smitten with the beguiling concept of a “forest 
primeval,” Nature advancing toward a single natural 
equilibrium, North American conservation biolo- 
gists have had to shift gears, adopting a more flexible 
concept: Nature jumping between a series of equally 
probable stable states. Over twenty years ago 
conservation ecologist Graeme Caughley 
found no single attainable natural equi- 
librium between elephants and forests 
in eastern and southern Africa. More 
recently, A.R.E. Sinclair reported 
that African elephants and fire 
reach multiple stable states. It 
appears that introduced ele- 
phants might have a great deal to 
teach us about the dynamic 
nature of wildness in America 
in evolutionary time. In the 
absence of elephants, infer- 
ences made on the dynamics 

of American vegetation types 
could be as one-sided as 
those made in the absence 

of fire. 


Conclusions 

The demise of Proboscidea 
in North America represents 
not only the loss of ecological 
relationships and evolutionary 
possibilities, but a foreclosure 
on entire realms of scientific 
inquiry. Clearly American ecolo- 
gists suffer blind spots if the 
largest and most potent megaher- 
bivores native to the continent are 
missing. David Western’s vision of a 
timeless minuet between grazing cattle 


and browsing elephants in Amboseli fuels thoughts Clovis 

of how to attempt an American experiment. In the _ Point (actual 
New World, we can substitute bison for cattle to see ets 
if bison, too, will dance the languid ecological min- _ mammoths. 


uet with African elephants, to the benefit of the 
American range! People, bison, and mammoths 
once coexisted in America. We see this in the Clovis 
sites excavated by the Arizona State Museum along 
the San Pedro River in southeastern Arizona. The 
early Americans speared and processed Proboscidea. 
We suspect they spent many days watching them 
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very closely, as closely as David Western or the 
Masai watch African cattle and elephants today in 
Amboseli National Park. 

From mammoths and mastodons the Clovis for- 
agers would have learned much about edible wild 
plants. In the New World we suspect it was the 
extinct megafauna that introduced the first 
Americans to the sweet bean pods (or péchita, an 
Indian name becoming part of borderland Spanish) 
of the mesquites, a valuable food plant for people liv- 
ing off the land. From the large mammals of the New 
World the newcomers learned the right season to rip 
apart dagger-leafed agaves for their sugary hearts, a 
rich source of calories. Surely the early Americans 
followed the game trails of the last New World ele- 
phants through the tropics, in the process learning 
about palm fruits and other fruits as attractive to peo- 
ple as to Proboscidea. 


Today, African Loxodonta, or Asian Elephas, or 


both, could show us some of the coevolutionary 
secrets of America when it was truly wild. Beyond 
Pleistocene parks we need Pleistocene proving 
grounds, places to fathom as well as to celebrate our 
lost wildness. Above all, the time has come to con- 
sider restarting elephant evolution by enabling ele- 
phants to reinvent their ecology on the continent that 
once constituted an important part of their global 
range. What is at stake is complexity, joy, and the 
whole way of life of elephants. @ 


Since the 1950s, Paul S. Martin, emeritus professor of geo- 
sciences at the University of Arizona’s Desert Laboratory, has inves- 
tigated prehistoric biotic changes in arid regions—especially the 
extinction of large animals in the late Pleistocene. Champion of the 
“overkill hypothesis,” he gets poked at more than any other scien- 
tist | know and comes up standing proud. A fine teacher and a great 
companion in the Sonoran wilds. 

David A. Burney, associate professor in the Department of 
Biological Sciences at Fordham University, researches the causes of 
extinction and prehistoric landscape transformation in Madagascar, 
Hawaii, the West Indies, Africa, and North America. —PW 


Relative stature of very large male specimens. Left to right: Asian ele- 
phant (Elephas, 310 cm at shoulder); African elephant (Loxodonta, 
400 cm); and mammoth (Mammuthus columbi, 395 cm). 


JOHN DAVIS 


At a time when most Americans are 
in denial about the extinction crisis that 
we are precipitating, Paul Martin and 
David Burney do us a great favor by 
sparking debate over whether we ought 
to correct our greatest Paleolithic sin by 
bringing African or Asian elephants to 
North America. It could be a mammoth 
mistake—or, less likely, could be a great 
gain for the natural world. Here are 
some positives and negatives. 


Positives: 


1) [Martin’s and Burney’s] proposal 
challenges us to take the long view; in 
evolutionary time, the Pleistocene 
ended but an eyeblink ago. 

2) They advance an evolutionary 
argument for Nature preservation—for 
Big Wilderness and rewilding. 

3) The overkill hypothesis educates 
people about extinction; Homo sapiens’s 
propensity to kill more than necessary; 
evolution; vegetation change; and the 
urgent need for large-scale wildland 
protection and recovery—all crucial 
matters that our nation’s leading presi- 
dential candidates for 2000 seem to 
studiously avoid. (Which brings to 
mind the question, can Dan Quayle 
spell “proboscideans”?) 

4) Elephants might do substantially 
less ecological damage than the cows 
and sheep that now overrun most land 
in the American West, and many lands 
in the American East....Elephants might 
trample the cows and sheep.... 


Negatives: 

1) If wildlife advocates were to 
divert much of their attention to bring- 
ing back the elephants, high-priority 
wildlife needs might go unmet; let’s 
restore all the mammals we've extirpat- 
ed in the last 500 years before we try to 
“restart evolution” of animals that our 
forebears exterminated 10,000 or more 
years ago, especially if plant communi- 
ties have evolved since then in the 
absence of the megafauna. 

2) The elephants proposed for entry 


RESPONDS 


into North America have never been 
here before (evolutionarily speaking). 
African and Asian elephants deserve 
our utmost concern and veneration— 
but they do not belong in North 
America. 

3) Advocating a biota that has not 
existed for at least 10,000 years, and 
unfortunately can never again be wholly 
represented, may blur the benchmark. 
Conservation biologists and wildland 
advocates have largely agreed on the 
“pre-Columbian” landscape of half a 
millennium ago as a target for our 
wildlife protection and recovery efforts. 
This is a relatively clear, comprehensi- 
ble benchmark and, arguably, a plausi- 
ble goal—unlike the goal of restoring 
the Pleistocene biota. Plus, were we to 
switch to a more ancient benchmark, 
we might find ourselves on a technolog- 
ical slippery slope. Should we try to 
recreate extinct species through genetic 
engineering? I’d say genetic engineer- 
ing is way too dangerous. 

4) Efforts to create or recreate 
ecosystems we've never really known 
perpetuate our deadly penchant for 
meddling. 


Let’s bring back the bison, gray 
wolf, red wolf, eastern cougar, lynx, 
wolverine, woodland caribou, salmon, 
darters, mussels, crayfish, orchids, 
lilies, and other wildlife that we 
European Americans have extirpated 
during our misspent youth in North 
America, as we try to mature into good 
(plain) biotic community members. 
Let’s let the poor pachyderms be. Let’s 
be reasonable and settle for 500 years of 
atonement. CO 


John Davis is biodiversity and wilderness pro- 
gram officer at the Foundation for Deep Ecology, 
San Francisco. He bikes from Marin across the 
Golden Gate Bridge to work every day he can. A 
strong walker and commited wildlands lover, he 
has long been a friend to Whole Earth and our 
eclectic mischief. —PW 
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Nor FR, Nor RST: ANIMALS 


~ FOR IMPROVED RANGALAND 


A letter from Allan Savory 


Dear Editor, 

I commend you on your excellent 
coverage of fire [Whole Earth, Winter 
1999]. 

As global climate change looms, the 
issue of biomass burning—rangelands, 
forests, and croplands—will require 
even more serious attention. At present, 
only three main “tools” for land man- 
agement are ever considered by ecolo- 
gists: fire, resting land, or some form of 
technology. I believe one of the most 
vital things for humans to learn in this 
new millennium is how to return to 
what I call “animal-maintained range- 
lands, croplands, and forests,” as 
opposed to rest and fire. 

In Africa alone, over two billion 
acres of grasslands and savannas are 
burnt annually because there are too 
few animals to maintain them. National 
parks like Kruger are burnt frequently, 
while thousands of animals are shot in 
the false belief that there are too many! 
These fires burn, at times, for hours, 


and the average 1.5-acre fire apparently 
releases more noxious gases per second 
than 4,000 cars. Lately it has been dis- 
covered that such fires in Africa and 
America are also releasing methyl bro- 
mide, a compound with apparently far 
greater ozone-destructive powers than 
the CFCs which we much condemn. 

Desertification, biodiversity loss, 
and global climate change are closely 
linked. In “brittle environments”—envi- 
ronments that alternate between sea- 
sonally humid and arid—only two 
things cause widespread exposure of 
the bare soil between plants. The first is 
too few large herbivores wandering 
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around, grazing plants that developed 
with herbivore populations. The second 
is fire, which tends to destroy soil cover 
and expose the surface. Bare soil results 
in decreasing the effectiveness of rain- 
fall moisture, increasing drought and 
flood frequency, and drying up water 
sources underground and in rivers— 
desertification. 

Brittle environments developed 
with populations of large herbivores; 
unlike the perennially humid environ- 
ments (non-brittle), where most herbi- 
vores were, and still are, insects. In the 
Americas, the bulk of large herbivorous 
mammals died off about 10,000 years 
ago. Much the same occurred in 
Australia following the arrival of 
humans: skilled hunters using fire 
changed an entire continent. All over 
Africa and Eurasia we see a similar situ- 
ation, although due to the vastness of 
those continents not as many species 
were exterminated. It is highly likely 


that the desertification and global cli- 
mate change we are experiencing today 
began with excessive human hunting 
and burning thousands of years ago. 
The guts of large herbivores are 
essential for carbon to cycle and be 
sequestered in the soils of brittle envi- 
ronments (counteracting global warm- 
ing). Gut bacteria break down billions 
of tons of dead plant material. In these 
environments, microorganisms experi- 


ence considerable die-off during the 


arid months—except in the moist diges- 
tive systems of large herbivores! That 
seasonal symbiosis between large-ani- 
mal guts, microorganisms, and alternat- 


ing dry/wet soils was (is) essential to 
the breakdown of massive amounts of 
dead and lignified vegetation. In short, 
animals are not “better” than fire; they 
are the only tools available to science to 
cycle carbon and maintain biodiversity 
in seasonal-rainfall grasslands and 
savannas. Fire simply cannot do what is 
required. 

In addition, properly handled and 
bunched, animals break soil surfaces 
and lay litter, ensuring seedling estab- 
lishment. By grazing the upper portions 
of perennial grasses, the animals expose 
the growing points to sunlight the fol- 
lowing season—the biological equiva- 
lent of why many herders set fires. 

Fortunately there are already thou- 
sands of people learning how to use ani- 
mals to largely replace the role of fire, 
with neither the polluting nor desertify- 
ing effects. People are using goats in 
forests, and cattle and sheep on range- 
lands, and we are experimenting with 
integrating cattle with large game popu- 
lations in one project in Africa. This 
work is taking place now in several coun- 
tries with encouraging results, and none 
of these people are antagonistic to fire. 
They use it where no other tool could do 
what is needed, finding in most cases 
that animals can do the job with less 
damage and more beneficial effect. 

Due to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, I hope sometime your magazine 


will cover such new developments. eet 
Yours sincerely, theimost 
Allan Savory influential 
Albuquerque, New Mexico writer and 
thinker on 
rangeland 
manage- 
elcue ment—for 
Managemen Ralaiciali 
: ideas have 
rallevalsrence) ag stirred con- 
with Jody Butler troversy and 
garnered 
great 
respect. | 
see his 
books 
among cof- 
fee cups in 
ranch hous- 
HOLISTIC MANAGEMENT es all over 
A New Framework for Decision Making East Africa 
Allan Savory with Jody Butterfield. 1999; and Arizona. 
616 pp. $30. Island Press. —PW 
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Enviro-Web 


GRIST MAGAZINE 
www, gristmagazine.com, 


Grist has moved into the 
vacuum left by the demise 
of the Liberty Tree Alliance 
Web site (see Whole Earth, 
Spring 1998). It’s packed 
with environmental news, 
commentary (including 
Donella Meadows’s weekly 
“Global Citizen” column), 
reviews, gossip, green 
investment advice, car- 
toons, investigative journal- 
ism, jeremiads, and exposés 
of the latest greenwashing, 
all with a heavy-subjects/ 
light-touch edge—“gloom 


and doom with a sense of 
humor.” 

Grist is a project of the. 
Seattle-based Earth Day _ 
Network; itdrawsona 
national network of authors 
and freelancers, along with 
staffers from publications _ 
ranging from High Country 
News to Consumer Reports. 
Its free e-mail publication, 
“The Daily Gist,” mixes 


pointers to the Web site and 


concise news summaries 


with wonderful/awful pun- — 
ning headlines—“Fish Rap,” 


“Baja Humbug,” “Krilling 
Me Softly” —all linked to 
original sources, —MKS 


PLANET ARK 
www. planetark.org. 


Out of Australia, with 
sponsorship from Reuters 
and The Body Shop, Planet 
Ark offers daily environmen- 
tal news and pictures with a 
much broader international 
sweep than most other 
sources. Planet Ark’s free 
daily e-mail offering pre- 
sents ten to twenty head- 
lines, organized by country, 
with links to full Reuters 
stories on the Web site. The 
site also features search- 
able archives and Web con- 
nections to radio broad- 
casts, including ABC World 
Environment News and 
David White’s interviews 


LIVING PLANET 


Preserving Edens of the Earth 


World Wildlife Fund. 


Photographs by Frans Lanting, 


Galen Rowell, and David 
Doubilet; text by Noel Grove. 
1999; 256 pp. $40. 

Crown Publishers. 


It’s unfair, our showing Living 


Planet's photos in black and 


white. It’s the color that evokes 


oohs and aahs. Living Planet 
features photos by three of the 


Counterclock- 
wise from 
upper left: 
Galen Rowell 


and “Pulse of the Planet” 
program from Sydney. | 
S 


Reb Rock EATER News 
SERVICE 


http://dlis.gseis. uclaedu 


/people/pagre/rre.html. 


NETFUTURE © 
www.oreilly.com/people 
/staff/stevet/netfuture/ 

Phil Agre, the impresario 
of Red Rock Eater News 


Service, has always present- 


ed an informed and critical 
viewpoint on technology — 
(seen in the widest sense). — 
I'd put him at the top of 
technology critics who - 


understand and d appreciate : 
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world’s most accomplished ani- 
mal-portrait and landscape 
cameramen—Galen Rowell’s 
pink flamingos are stalked by a hyena in a flamingo sunset; 
Frans Lanting’s moonlike water lilies glow in the Pantanal; 
and David Doubilet’s stingrays sweep beneath the waves in 
spectacular above-and-below-waterline photos. A 40" by 30" 
global-ecosystem map is included with the book. 

The book showcases World Wildlife Fund’s game plan for 
the next century. WWF has been the diplomacy end of the 
environmental movement, working at high levels to forge 
agreements in troubled places. WWF’s new goal is big—har- 
monizing the global and local commons in 200 ecosystems, 
in order to save as much biodiversity as possible. For its 
more than one million members, this is the most ethically 
rewarding and necessary job on Earth. Living Planet gor- 
geously tells why. —PW 


_ mostly about soci 


— Howard eae 


captures a 
Florida panther 
in its hiding 
place in the 
Everglades; 
David Doubilet 
reveals a blend 
of sky and sea 
above stingrays 
in the Cayman 
Islands; Frans 
Lanting por- 
trays a land 
iguana cross- 
ing a rocky 
beach in the 
Galapagos 
Islands. 


News receive five 
e-mail messages 


but is a an re aves 
ical voice in the age of hyp 
(of course, many cite ME 


Left - HaNDeD 
BEARS 


androgynous 


CaSSOWdRIeS 


HOmOsexuaL /tRAaNSGENDeRED 
aNiImaLs aND 


INDIGe€NOUS KNOWLepD¢e 


By BRUCe BaGgemIHL 


n 1986, Canadian zoologist Marc Cattet 
made an extraordinary discovery: the 
presence of significant numbers of wild 
hermaphrodite grizzly, black, and polar 
bears. These “masculinized females” have the 
internal reproductive anatomy of a female com- 
bined with portions of the external genitals of 
a male, including a “penis-like” organ. As many 
as 10 to 20 percent of the bears in some popula- 
tions may spontaneously exhibit this phenomenon. 
Such individuals are able to reproduce, and most 
adult hermaphrodite bears are actually females that 
successfully raise cubs. In fact, the reproductive 
canal in some extends 
through the 
“phallus” 


~~ 


Cassowary. 
From 
Biological 
Exuberance 
(see credit, 
below right). 
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forming a vagina, so that the female actually mates 
and gives birth through the tip of her 
“clitoris/penis.” Even more remarkably, these ani- 
mals seem to offer striking confirmation of a num- 
ber of traditional indigenous beliefs—most notably 
the mythic gender-mixing “Bear Mother” that 
occurs in some Native American cultures. 

To reflect these new observations on sexual and 
gender variability, new words and terms are emerg- 
ing. “Transgender” refers to the combining, cross- 


ing over, or blurring of gender or sexual characteris- 
tics as defined by anatomy, physiology, or culture. 
Transgender phenomena include: intersexuality (in 
the past called “hermaphroditism,” in which physio- 
logical and/or anatomical sex characteristics of both 
males and females are present); transsexuality (nat- 
ural or willed sex change during the lifespan of an 
individual); transvestism (mimicry of the opposite 
sex in appearance or behavior); and gender mixing 
(the linguistic combination of gender signifiers that 
are “opposite” to each other). | 

The veritable profusion of different kinds 
of intersexuality has stimulated a baroque scien- 
tific terminology. Fanciful-sounding names like 
chimera, freemartin, mosaic, and gynandromorph 
are actually the technical terms used by biologists 


BIOLOGICAL EXUBERANCE: ANIMAL HOMOSEXUALITY AND NATURAL DIVERSITY, 
BY BRUCE BAGEMIHL. ST. MARTIN’S PRESS, NEW YorK, 1999, 
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Left: Male 
pseudo-her- 
maphrodites 
are all very 
attractive 
“women”; 
they are 
courted and 
frequently 
marry. “She” 
has a typical 
male chromo- 
some picture, 
but a female 
body and 
external geni- 
talia, and 
develops nor- 
mal breasts. 
“Her” vagina 
is short or 
absent. 
“She” has 
internal 
testes that 
occasionally 
generate 
sperm. The 
sexual varia- 
tion is heredi- 
tary, and 
does not 
respond to 


testosterone. 
FROM 
HERMAPHRO- 
DITISM, GENITAL 
ANOMALIES AND 
RELATED 
ENDOCRINE 
DISORDERS. H.W. 
JONES AND W.W, 
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to designate animals with various types of chromo- 
somally and anatomically mixed male and female 
features. One particularly astonishing type, the 
gynandromorph, is a creature that appears to be lit- 
erally divided in half, one side (usually the right) 
male in appearance, the other side female, often 
with a sharp line of demarcation between the sides. 
This occurs in, among other animals, butterflies, 
spiders, birds, and small mammals. 

Various types of sexual and gender variability 
have been documented in more than 470 species of 
animals. Yet zoologists have consistently reacted to 
these phenomena with a mixture of incredulity, 
confusion, and even outright hostility. Sexual and 
gender variance in animals are routinely described 
with words such as “aberrant,” “unnatural,” 


Below left: “bizarre,” “inappropriate’—even, in extreme cases, 
A femal iis Nee : ; : 
oa “perverse,” “immoral,” or “criminal” (mirroring atti- 
“berdache,” tudes toward human homosexuality/transgender in 
wearing a the wider culture). Cattet himself characterized the 
man’s breech- ~—_intersexual bears as “abnormal,” and scientists fre- 
cloth and il uologee h i d 
Sei howe quently attempt to pathologize Curse Ge) ity an 
guards on transgender—for example, by ascribing them to the 
wrists. presence of “pollutants” in the environment even 
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weataain when there is no evidence for such. 

maniimoman To Western science, homosexual (used here to 
priestess. mean same-sex courtship and mating in both 


human and nonhuman ani- 
mals) and transgender occur- 
rences are above all anom- 
alies that require some sort 
of “explanation” or “cause” or 
“rationale.” In contrast, in 
many indigenous cultures 
around the world, homosex- 
ual and transgender compo- 
nents of both the human 
and nonhuman worlds are 
routine and expected. The 
sporadic attention devoted to 
homosexual/transgendered 
(H/T) animals by Western 
science spans a little over 
two centuries, while aborigi- 
nal cultures have accumu- 
lated a vast storehouse of 
knowledge about the natural 
world—including the sexual 
and gender systems of ani- 
mals—over a period of thousands of years. 
Indigenous knowledge is not a mere curiosity, 
nor does it represent some pristine, romanticized, 
“noble savage” view of nature. It is often based on 
systematic observation, and can serve as a genuine- 
ly useful tool for expanding our concepts of sexua! 
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and gender possibilities. 
Indigenous knowledge of animal sexuality 
and gender is encoded: 

(1) linguistically, in symbols and totemic 
associations of animals with homosexual/ 
transgendered individuals, clans, or special 
activities; 

(2) in some stories, prayers, and songs told 
within the tribe, many featuring unique animal- 
persons as characters and divinities; 

(3) in some rituals, ceremonies, and daily 
practices connected to fertility, growth, and the 
transcendence of male/female categorical 
differences; 

(4) in observations of animals, especially by 
herders, hunters, and specialists in the sacred 
who then translate these observations into the 
narratives and spiritual values of the tribe. 


two-spirits 


Many Native American tribes formally recog- 
nize homosexual and transgendered humans in the 
role of the “two-spirit” person (sometimes known as 
a “berdache”). The two-spirit is a man or woman 
who mixes gender categories by wearing clothes of 
the opposite or both sexes, doing both male and 
female (or primarily “opposite- 
gender”) activities, and often 
engaging in same-sex rela- 
tions. Two-spirit transvestite 
and homosexual roles are 
recognized (or occurred his- 
torically) in more than 150 
different tribes. When hon- 
ored in these cultures, H/T 
individuals, two-spirit peo- 
ple, are frequently shamans, 
healers, or intermediaries in 
their communities, perform- 
ing religious and/or mediat- 
ing functions (between the 
sexes, or between the 
human, animal, and spirit 
realms). 

Animals are often sym- 
bolically associated with 
two-spiritedness, sometimes 
in creation myths and origin 
legends relating to the first or “supernatural” two- 
spirits. Among the Oto people of North America, 
for example, Elk is described as cross-dressing in 
several origin legends and is considered to be the 
original two-spirit; consequently, two-spirits in this 
culture always belong to the Elk clan. Hidatsa 
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two-spirit 
“men” typi- 
cally wear mag- 
pie feathers in 
their hair as part of 
ceremonial dress, sym- | 
bolizing their connection to 
powerful holy women who are associat- 

ed with magpies. 

Bears play an important role in Native 
American cultures with regard to gender-mixing 
and inter-species sex. In a number of cultures that 
recognize two-spirit roles—the Nuu-chah-nulth 
(Nootka), Kutenai, Keres, and Winnebago, for 
instance—the bear is seen as a powerful cross-gen- 
dered figure. In these tribes, bears are thought to 
combine elements of both masculinity and feminin- 
ity, and they are also seen as mediators 
(much like the human two-spirit) 
between the sexes and between 
humans and animals. Their 
strength, size, and ferocity are 
considered quintessentially male, 
yet all bears are often perceived 
as female and referred to with 
feminine pronouns and terms of 
address regardless of their biolog- 
ical sex. Many of the prominent 
bear stories and ceremonies con- 
cern female bears, especially the 
omnipotent, life-giving “Bear 
Mother” figure who often engages in 
mythic marriage to, sexual intercourse 
with, or transformation into, humans. 

In many tribes there appears a fascinating 
association between (of all things) left-handed 
bears and two-spiritedness. Strikingly, most 
bears of both (biological) sexes are thought by 
these tribes to be left-handed—a quality traditional- 
ly associated with the feminine in these cultures— 
and bear rites often require ceremonial activities to 
be performed with the left hand. In the Nuu-chah- 
nulth culture of Vancouver Island, for example, 
bear hunters eat with their left hands in order to 
identify with their prey, since bears are believed to 
reach for bait with their left paws. In tales told by 
contemporary Nuu-chah-nulth artist and storyteller 
George Clutesi, Chims-meet the 
Bear swats salmon with 
his left paw while 
his mother 
picks 
berries 


her left 
paw. Left- 
handedness 
is even encoded 
in the structure of 
language: when speak- 
ing Nuu-chah-nulth, special 
affixes can be added to words to indicate 
that a left-handed person is talking or is being 
referred to. This “left-handed speech” is also typical 
of bears speaking in myths, stories, and jokes. 
Many Native American tales, especially those 
involving a prankish trickster-transformer, depict 
characters and divinities as transvestites or transsex- 
uals, or as inter-species, inter-sex, or same-sex 
enthusiasts. A male coyote may marry or have sex 
with a male mountain lion, fox, or other animal— 
sometimes even with a man—often by 
changing sex, mixing gender charac- 
teristics, or pretending to be a 
member of the opposite sex. In 
the Okanagan story “Coyote, 
Fox, and Panther,” for 
| instance, Coyote tricks a pan- 
| ther (mountain lion) into 
marrying him by pretending 
to be female. The presence of 
two-spirits is considered to 
have been decreed by Coyote in 
the Okanagan mythic past. 
Two-spirit is still a living tradi- 
tion among some First Nation writ- 
ers and musicians. There is a continuing 
depiction of homosexual and transgendered ani- 
mals in the stories, life narratives, and poetry of 
these contemporary Native Americans. Mohawk 
two-spirit writer Beth Brant, for instance, gives 
the trickster theme a gender spin in her tale 
“Coyote Learns a New Trick.” A female coyote tries 
to fool a female fox into sleeping with her by dress- 
ing up as a man; the joke is on Coyote, however, 
because Fox only pretends to be duped, and the two 
end up making love without any disguises. In 
“Coyote and Tehoma,” Daniel-Harry Steward of the 
Wintu nation offers a poetic account of love 
between a male coyote and Tehoma, the handsome 
male “god of the smoking mountain.” In this fable, 
the howling of wild coyotes is attrib- 
uted to the heartbreak of 
their mythic ances- 
tor, Coyote, who 
calls forlorn- 
ly to his 
male 


Eastern Sioux 
fan. One side 
(top) shows 
elk. Reverse 
shows two- 
spirit cross- 
gendered 
humans. 
Private 
collection. 
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lover after Tehoma has been changed into the stars. 
For contemporary two-spirits Terry Tafoya 
(Taos/Warm Springs), Doyle Robertson (Dakota), 
Beth Brant, and Richard Markishtum (Makah), crea- 
tures such as the dragonfly, hawk, heron, salmon, 
and gray whale are powerful spirit-guides and allies. 
A trickster-like figure can play a central role in 
same-sex enactments during ceremonies. Among 
the Mandan (a Siouan people of North Dakota), a 
spectacular religious festival known as the Okipa 
was held annually for at least five centuries (until 
the late 1800s) to ensure the success of the buffalo 
hunt and to dramatize Mandan cosmology. The fes- 
tival culminates with male dancers dressed as 
bison bulls and a clown-like figure called Okehéede. 
Adorned with a buffalo tail and pelt, and wielding 
an enormous wooden phallus, Okehéede simulates 


Abisonbull anal intercourse with the male bison by mounting 
ae eae them from behind “in the attitude of a buffalo bull 


From in rutting season.” He erects and inserts his wood- 
en phallus under each dancer’s animal hide, even 

imitating the characteristic thrusting leap 
that bison make when ejaculat- 
ing. The Mandan believe 
that this ceremonial 
homosexuality helps 
ensure the return of 
the buffalo in the 
coming season. 

Native” 

American rites 
and beliefs about 
sexual and gender 
diversity sometimes 
extend to animal hus- 
bandry. The Navajo, for 
example, after obtaining livestock 
from the Spanish in the 1500s, became consum- 
mate shepherds and goat herders. Traditionally, 
hermaphrodite sheep and goats have been consid- 
ered integral and prized members of the Navajo’s 
flock, since they are thought to increase the other 
animals’ productivity and bring prosperity. For this 
reason they are never killed, and their presence is 
further encouraged by several ritual practices. Or 
when Navajo hunters kill an intersexual deer, 
pronghorn, or mountain sheep, for instance, they 
rub its genitals on their domesticated herd ani- 
mals, as this is believed to result in more hermaph- 
rodite sheep and goats being born into the flocks. 
In addition, rennet from the stomachs of intersexu- 
al animals is rubbed on sheep to increase their 
growth and milk production. 


Biological 
Exuberance. 


tHe AMBIGUOUS CaSSOWdaRY 


Not all this attention to sexual and gender vari- 
ability is confined to North America. Various ani- 
mals are symbolically and ceremonially associated 
with homosexuality in the cultures of New Guinea 
and Melanesia. Among the Sambia, for instance, 
boys and adolescents wear the plumes of several 
birds, including the Raggiana’s bird of paradise 
and the kalanga parrot, to mark their various stages 
of homosexual initiation. (All males undergo a 
period of homosexual initiation from pre-puberty 
to young adulthood: semen from adult men is 


aCCORDING to tHe BeDaMINI, 
Homosexual activities promote 
GROWtH IN NatuRe; excessive Het - 


erosexual activity Leaps to Decay 


considered to be a vital substance for “masculiniz- 
ing” boys, and therefore adults “inseminate” 
younger males through oral or anal intercourse.) 
Among the Ai’i people, two men publicize their 
homosexual bond by sharing a bird of paradise 
totem, which also connotes the joint land-holding 
rights of the male couple. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary example of 
beliefs about ambiguous or variable genders in ani- 
mals concerns the cassowary. A large, flightless, 
ostrich-like bird of New Guinea and northern 
Australia, the cassowary is considered by many New 
Guinean peoples to be an androgynous or gender- 
mixing creature. This bird possesses many of the 
physical attributes of strength, audacity, and ferocity 
traditionally considered masculine. Yet numerous 
New Guinean cultures also consider the cassowary 
to be an all-female species (or each bird to be simul- 
taneously male and female), and often associate 
them with culturally feminine elements. 

The Sambia, for instance, consider all cas- 
sowaries to be “masculinized females,” that is, bio- 
logically female birds that nevertheless lack a vagina 
and possess masculine attributes (they’re thought to 
reproduce or “give birth” through the anus). Over a 
dozen cultures elevate the cassowary to a preemi- 
nent position as a generative figure, a powerful 
female creator of food and human life. And in a 
striking parallel to the gender-mixed bear figure of 
some Native American cultures, the androgynous 
cassowaty is also considered to be an intermediary 
of sorts, between the animal and human worlds. 
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The gender-mixing cassowary reaches its great- 
est elaboration among the Bimin-Kuskusmin peo- 
ple. In this remote tribe of the central New Guinea 
highlands, the cassowary presides over an entire 
pantheon of androgynous and sex-transforming ani- 
mals. At the pinnacle starids the creator Afek, the 
masculinized female cassowary, and her 
brother/son/consort Yomnok, a feminized male fruit 
bat or echidna (a spiny anteater, an egg-laying 
mammal related to the platypus). Both are believed 
to be hermaphrodites possessing breasts and a 
combined penis-clitoris. Afek gives birth through 
two vaginas (one in each buttock), while Yomnok 
gives birth through his/her penis-clitoris. 

The Bimin-Kuskusmin elect certain people to 
become the sacred representatives of these primor- 
dial creatures, ritually re-enacting and displaying 
the intersexuality of their animal ancestors for the 
duration of their lives. Two post-menopausal female 
elders are chosen to represent Afek: they undergo 
male scarification rituals, experience symbolic veil- 
ing or dissolution of their marriages and separation 
from their children, adhere to combined male and 
female food taboos, receive male names, and are 
given both males’ and females’ hunting and gar- 
dening tools. During ceremonies—in which 
they are sometimes referred to as “male 
mothers”—they ornament themselves 
with cassowary plumes and often 
cross-dress in male regalia or wear 
exaggerated breasts combined with an 
erect penis-clitoris made of red pan- 
danus fruit. Actual intersexual or 
hermaphrodite members of the 
tribe are selected to be 
the embodiments of 
Yomnok: they are 
adorned with echidna 
quills or dried fruit bat 
penises, wear both male and 
female clothing and body decorations, sport 
an erect penis-clitoris (made from black salt- 
filled bamboo tubes) during rituals, and are lifelong 
celibates. 

These human representatives of the primal ani- 
mal androgynes become highly revered and power- 
ful. They apply their sacred double-gendered power 
in various rites and officiate at ceremonies that 
require the esoteric manipulation of both male and 
female essences. Above all, these transgendered and 
nonreproductive “animal-people” are symbols of 
fertility, fecundity, and growth—corporeal manifes- 
tations of what one cassowary man/woman calls 
“the hidden secret of androgyny...inside the living 
center of the life-force.” 
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Another example of honoring gender-mixing 
animals can be found on northern and central 
Vanuatu (formerly the New Hebrides), where her- 
maphrodite pigs are often highly prized, valued for 
their uniqueness and relative rarity. Their hus- 
bandry is esteemed, and animal-breeding practices 
that result in hermaphrodite offspring are encour- 
aged. As a result, intersexual animals make up a 
fairly high proportion of the total domesticated pig 
population; perhaps as much as 10 to 20 percent in 
some regions. In fact, on these islands there are 
more hermaphrodite pigs—probably numbering in 
the thousands—than anywhere else in the world. 
Hermaphrodite pigs are a “status symbol,” since 
their ritual sacrifice is required to achieve progres- 
sively higher rank. In some places, a sophisticated 
monetary system has developed in which pigs are a 
type of currency, complete with “pig credit” and 
“pig compound interest.” Intersexual pigs (and the 
sows that produce them) can be worth up to twice 
as much as nonintersexual pigs. 


tHe etHNOZOOLOGy of sex 


Although much indigenous thinking about 
animals is encoded in mythological 
terms, much is grounded in a 
sophisticated direct observation and 
study of the environment. In fact, 
aboriginal knowledge about the orga- 
nization of the natural world often mir- 
rors the findings of more “objective” 
scientific inquiry, sometimes down to 
the most minute detail. In many cases 
the behavioral, anatomical, or physiologi- 
cal phenomena involved have only been 
“discovered” or verified by Western 
science in the last decade or two. 
How likely is it that indige- 
nous peoples could have been 
aware of the often esoteric details of 
animal behavior and biology that “corrob- 
orate” their beliefs? How accurate are indige- 
nous views about homosexual and transgendered 
animals? In other words, do the species associated 
actually exhibit same-sex behavior or intersexuality? 
Many animals depicted in aboriginal cultures 
with alternate sexualities are not in fact homosexual, 
bisexual, or transgendered, while many species in 
which sexual and gender variance have been scientif- 
ically documented do not have symbolic associa- 
tions. Furthermore, although many of the indige- 
nous stories about animals are obviously scientifical- 
ly false in their specifics, they were never meant to 
be “scientific”—any more than Roadrunner cartoons 


A “cactus 
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transgen- 
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deer with dis- 
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are accurate ornithology. 

On the other hand, the choice of clan names, 
and of animals as characters in specific narratives 
and rituals, is not completely arbitrary. For example, 
homosexuality—including courtship, mounting, 
and full anal penetration between bulls—is com- 
mon among bison; same-sex courtship and pair- 
bonding occur in black-billed magpies; and same- 
sex mounting and co-parenting also occur among 
bears. We have seen that these animals are all direct- 
ly identified with H/T events in stories and rituals in 
some Native American tribes. Moreover, in many 
cases where the exact species is not accurate, a close- 

ly related animal does exhibit the behavior. Of 
the more than fifty animals identified with 
sexual or gender variance in various Native 

American and New Guinean cultures, 

homosexual and/or transgender phe- 
nomena have been documented by 
Western science in more than 90 
percent of the same or closely relat- 
ed species. 

In addition, many indigenous 
languages show specific detailed 
vocabulary about inter-sex ani- 
mals and their behavior. Inter- 

sexual bison, for instance, are 

named by some Native American 
peoples. The Lakota refer to them 
as pte winkte—pte meaning buffa- 
lo and winkte designating two- 
spirit—thereby drawing an 
explicit parallel between trans- 
gender in animals and people. 
Navajo also recognize intersexual 
animals in several game species, 
and have a special name for so- 
called “cactus bucks,” transgen- 
dered mule deer with distinctive 
antler configurations. They call these 
creatures bith naddleeh—biih for deer, 
nddleeh meaning transformed, con- 
stantly changing, or hermaphrodite (the 
same term applied to two-spirit people)— 
once again establishing the fundamental 
continuity between animal and human gen- 
der/sexual variability. Likewise, indigenous 
Vanuatuan knowledge and vocabulary relating to 
the variety of intersexuality in pigs rivals and in 
some cases exceeds that of Western science. 

Contemporary biologists have provided startling 
confirmation of a number of indigenous observa- 
tions. “Handedness” or laterality is a widespread 
phenomenon in the animal world, with species as 
diverse as monkeys, cats, parrots, and even whales 


and dolphins showing preferences for the use of a 
right or left appendage (or side of the body). 
Although in most species there is considerable vari- 
ation between individuals, it does appear that at 
least some bear species are predominatly “left-hand- 
ed.” Polar bears, for example, regularly use their left 
paws for attack and defense as well as for clubbing 
seals and hauling them out of the water. In many 
cases they exhibit greater development of the left 
paws, and may also use their left forelimbs and 
shoulders to carry large objects. Could it be that 
indigenous cultures actually know more about cer- 
tain aspects of animal sexual and gender variance 
than do trained zoologists? 

While no zoologist has documented an individ- 
ual left-handed, homosexual polar bear or found a 
traditional bear story combining gender-mixing 
and left-handedness, the constellation of Native 
American references and observations could very 
well open up the fieldwork of contemporary biolo- 
gists. Although no evolutionary connection is 
implied, here’s another fact that can be added to 
this intriguing complex: scientists have found a 
higher incidence of left-handedness among gay 
men, lesbians, and transsexuals. 

As for the cassowaty, its polyandrous social sys- 
tem—in which one female mates with several 
males, who are then left to incubate the eggs and 
raise the young on their own—shows some corre- 
spondence to notions of “female potency,” male 
motherhood, and gender reversal. Biologists have 
discovered some unusual details about the cas- 
sowary’s genital anatomy that bear an uncanny 
resemblance to indigenous ideas about the 
“androgyny” of these creatures, especially the 
Bimin-Kuskusmin depiction of the bird’s “penis- 
clitoris.” Unlike most other male birds, the male 
cassowaty actually does possess an organ that looks 
remarkably like a penis; however, this organ does 
not discharge semen internally as it does in mam- 
mals. The cassowary’s phallus is “invaginated,” 
that is, it has a tube-like roll of tissue that opens at 
the tip of the “penis” but is not connected internal- 
ly to the male reproductive organs. This male’s 
vagina-like cavity is in fact used to retract the phal- 
lus by turning it “inside out” (causing the non- 
erect “penis” to resemble the finger of a glove that 
has been pushed inward). Consequently, although 
the male cassowary inserts his erect phallus into 
the female during mating, he ejaculates semen 
through his cloaca, an orifice at the base of the 
phallus that also doubles as the bird’s anus and 
urinary organ. 

Female cassowaries mate, lay eggs, defecate, 
and urinate all through the same orifice, the cloaca 
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(as in all other female birds)—but the cloaca is 
exceptionally large in this species, being capable of 
passing eggs weighing up to 1-1/2 pounds. Most 
amazingly, all female cassowaries also possess a 
phallus, which is essentially identical to the male’s 
in structure but smaller. The “female phallus” is 
sometimes referred to as a clitoris, but it would be 
equally valid to speak of a “male clitoris,” since the 
male cassowary’s “penis” is not an ejaculatory 
organ. Thus, from the human point of view, the 
cassowaty’s genital anatomy exhibits a bewildering 
juxtaposition of “masculine” and “feminine” traits: 
both males and females possess a penis/clitoris, 
and both sexes also possess another genital orifice 
that doubles as an anus. Indigenous beliefs about 
masculinized female cassowaries, the bird’s penis- 
clitoris, anal birth, and women with phalluses 
being transformed into cassowaries are not nearly 
as outlandish as they might sound. 


aN aLL-eNCOMPpaSSING VISION 


If the Western world is to finally appreciate 
indigenous perspectives, then it must do so fully, 
including views on homosexual/transgender occur- 
rences. It cannot simply pick and choose among 
aboriginal beliefs, salvaging only those it is most 
comfortable with while rejecting those that chal- 
lenge its prejudices. For too long, many indigenous 
views have been sanitized to make them palatable 
to nonindigenous people. 

Darwin concerned himself only with the para- 
digm that heterosexual courtship and mating were 
“real,” serving the purpose of more offspring and 
survival for the fittest. His followers—Lorenz, 
Tinbergen, E.O. Wilson, and most contemporary 
zoologists—similarly perceive homosexual/trans- 
gender sexuality in nonhumans as aberrant, “unfit,” 
not “genuine” sexuality, or merely behavior that ulti- 
mately serves heterosexuality and reproduction. But 
some indigenous peoples’ views challenge the “het- 
erosexual paradigm” and offer an alternative view of 
nature to current biologists. 

Consider the cosmology of the Bedamini people 
of New Guinea, which seems to turn conventional 
ideas about the natural world upside down: 


It is believed that homosexual activities promote 
growth throughout nature...while excessive het- 
erosexual activities lead to decay in nature....The 
balance of these forces is dependent on human 
action.... The Bedamini do not...experience any 
inconsistency in the cosmic equation of homosex- 
uality with growth and heterosexuality with decay. 
—Arve Sgrum. (From Ritualized Homosexuality in 
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Melanesia, Gilbert H. Herdt, ed. University of 
California Press, 1984.) 


Rather than being seen as “barren” or counter- 
productive, then, homosexuality, transgender, and 
nonbreeding are considered by some indigenous 
people to be essential for the ecology of life. Among 
the peoples cited and others, this is the fundamen- 
tal “paradox” at the heart of their thinking on alter- 
nate genders and sexualities—thoughts that are not, 
of course, really considered paradoxical in their 
worldviews. 

Perhaps what is most valuable about indigenous 
knowledge of homosexual/transgendered animals is 
the view of humans and other animals in which 
sexuality and gender are each realms of multiple 
possibilities; we are all species with dif- 
fering natures, in one Nature. When 
people consider homosexual/trans- 
gender phenomena to be an 
accepted part of human reality, 
they are not surprised to find 
gender and sexual variability 
in other animals as well. 
Similarly, a culture living in 
intimate association with the 
natural world will undoubt- 
edly observe homosexual/ 
transgendered animals on a 
routine basis; these observa- 
tions in turn contribute to 
the culture’s view of such 
phenomena as an integral 
component of human life. 

On the other hand, people 
accustomed to seeing homo- 
sexual/transgender occur- 
rences as aberrations will balk 
at recognizing the phenome- 
non in animals. And when a cul- 
ture no longer lives in close asso- 
ciation with wilderness, it will have 
less opportunity to encounter natural 
examples of variation in animal gender 
and sexual expression. GO 


Hermaphroditism 
as aberrant, if not 
devilish: Aubrey 
Beardsley’s original 
design for the title 
page of Salome 
(1874). The publish- 
er first suppressed 
the image, then 
published it with- 
out the male geni- 
talia—making the 
woman devilish. 


Bruce Bagemihl, on the faculty of the University of British Columbia, teaches every- 
thing from zoology to cognitive linguistics and ethnomusicology. He is one of the few 
openly gay researchers working in the field of zoology. Tribally, he’s primarily Slavic: 
Czech, Slovakian, Bulgarian, with some German/Austrian mixed in. Bruce e-mailed us: 
“Bagemihl, in its original Slavic spelling of Bogomil(e)/Bogumil(e), means ‘beloved of 
God’ in various Slavic languages. It is also found in the name of the ioth-century 
Christian heresy of Bogomilism, after the Bulgarian priest who founded it. This sect is 
supposed to have included two things that | have also been accused of engaging in: 
‘(homo)sexual excesses’ and vegetarianism—which they defined as not eating any- 
thing that results from heterosexual sex! Some historians believe the name later mutat- 
ed to become “bugger,” originally referring to heretics as well as homosexuals.” 

We reviewed Bioexuberance in Whole Earth, Fall 1999. —PW 
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TELESCOPING POLE SAW 
DESIGNED FOR ALL-Day USE 

$133 plus shipping. Pygar Inc., PO Box 3147, 
Kirkland, WA 98083. 425/827-7676. 

At first glance, this looks like the kind of 
moving-blade pole pruner with curved saw 
blade that you can buy at a hardware store. 
But then you notice that it doesn’t have a 
blade pruner—just a saw. Here’s what the 
US distributor has to say about the S-78 
Pygar telescoping pole saw (overall length, 
92.5"; overall extended length, 16'4"; 
weight, 4.75 lbs.): 

“Manufactured by Silky in Japan, this 


CoNNECT-A-DocKk™ 
Schafer Systems Inc., 1000 Flag Road, 
Adair, IA 50002. 800/222-4489, 
www.schafersystemsinc.com. 


Snap-together modules, made of 
heavy-duty polyethylene, make it easy 
to install custom-shaped docks for ponds. 
The modules connect easily and have anti- 


Float sections make up the dock: 
safest and most stable at 


Road, Gravel Switch, KY 40328) 


TEXAS BUG BooK 

The Good, the Bad and the Ugly 

C. Malcolm Beck and John Howard Garrett. 
1999; 168 pp. $40. University of Texas Press. 


| like this book—quite a bit. Sure I can 
find some errors that nag me as an entomol- 
ogist, but overall this is probably the best of 
its kind. Given the excellent photography 
and affordability, it is definitely worth the 
purchase. | would recommend it in combina- 
tion with such other regional guides as A 
Field Guide to Common Texas Insects (Texas 
Monthly Press, 1998) and A Field Guide to 


saw has proven itself to be the most pre- 
ferred pole saw for professional use; the 
blade maintains its razor-sharp teeth even 
after heavy-duty use. Unlike typical poles 
that are too flimsy to be considered profes- 
sional tools, this pole is made of three alu- 
minum sections. The pole is oval-shaped to 
allow for stiffness needed to cut with control, 
yet it is very lightweight. The length of the 
pole allows for limbs up to twenty-two feet 
high to be cut comfortably from the ground.” 
—Hortldeas ($20/yr. from 750 Black Lick 


skid surfaces. —HortIldeas 


RECOGNIZING TREE HAZARDS 
A Photographic Guide for rromeowners 


Spiders and Scorpions of Texas (Gulf 
Publishing Company, 1999). 

Although I strongly support organic meth- 
ods, and have researched them continuously 
for over twenty years, | can’t find a reliable 
organic method for every problem. In Texas 
Bug Book, a strictly organic approach is pro- 
moted throughout, eliminating some control 
options that are more reliably effective. (The 
use of light traps, for example, promoted to 
control the adult June beetle stage, has 
instead been demonstrated to often increase 
local grub populations.) | cannot agree with 
the authors that there is an organic control 
for everything. | don’t think expectations of 
such are realistic, considering that nothing 
about a garden, lawn, or yard in most devel- 
oped areas of the US has much that is in its 
natural state. Certainly not the bugs, as 
about half of the pest species are introduced; 
certainly not the plants, as at least half the 
varieties planted are nonnative. | would have 


45" wide. 


RECOGNIZING TREE HAZARDS 

A Photographic Guide for Homeowners 
University Division of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources. 1999; 10 pp. $4 

($5 postpaid). University of California, DANR 
Communication Services-Publications 
(Publication No. 2158), 6701 San Pablo 
Avenue, Oakland, CA 94608. 800/994-8849. 


The subtitle of this new ten-page publica- 
tion says it all. Included are over two dozen 
color photos showing hazardous and poten- 
tially hazardous trees, as well as many 
suggestions on how to identify, evaluate, 
and deal with tree hazards. In particular, 
there are recommendations for preventive 
maintenance to minimize uprooting and 
broken limbs resulting from storms. 
—Hortldeas 


preferred a slightly more evenhanded 
approach. 

What | do like is the regionalism of this 
book, which | would say extends through 
parts of Louisiana and includes Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and parts of Arizona. | have 
long felt that a serious problem with most 
books involving garden insects is that they 
try to cover too broad a region—and in so 
doing lose much of their value to a serious 
gardener. Insects of Texas and the Southwest 
have very little in common with those of the 
rest of the country. Given the tremendous 
diversity of the insect world, | cannot see any 


Fire ant 
measurement. 
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How To GRow WORLD RECORD © 


TOMATOES 

A Guinness Champion Reveals His All- 
Organic Techniques 

Charles H. Wilber. 1999; 132 pp. $14.95. 
Acres U.S.A., PO Box 8800, Metairie, LA 
70011. 504/889-2100, www.acreusa.com. 


What great fun: highly detailed 
instruction on the myriad proce- 
dures required to even approach 
a world-record tomato (or, by 
extension of said procedures, 
other crop) harvest. Merely to 
say that this is an “authentic” 
presentation of formerly esoteric 
secrets by a genuine horticultur- 
al guru would be a vast under- 
statement. Here are snapshots of 
Wilber’s past triumphs. Here are 
close-ups of his tools and equip- 
ment. Here is the lowdown from 
the world champion, himself! 
Seriously, folks, even if you 
aren’t particularly interested in 
huge harvests, you'll find How to 


Grow World Record Tomatoes to be both 
entertaining and educational. Perhaps we 
should say that you’ll probably find it enter- 
taining especially if you aren’t interested in 
setting any records, given the vast amount of 
work required to even begin trying! The bot- 
tom line is that the road to the record books 
is not for garden slackers; still, even slackers 
can appreciate (and learn something from) 
reading about what super-non-slackers 
might accomplish. —Hortldeas 


66 Call it a trick or call ita system. 
Better yet, call it an art, this business of 
having plants reach for the sky until they 
require the grower to stack one cage atop 
the first and second to accommodate the 
plant and its bountiful crop.... 

The system I use to fertilize and 
respondent photosynthesis have linchpin 
roles in nature exhibiting her potential. I 
have to have a twenty-inch leaf before I 
can feel certain that multiple cages will 
be required. 


66 Sometimes various fungi arrive 
on the wings of the wind. University spe- 
cialists told me a black-looking infection 
came in with a storm. I had to pull up 
plants and burn them to get rid of the 
stuff. Again, never compost the plant 
residue from the tomato patch. Burn it, 
then burn out the cage with a torch. 


Left: Wilber’s 28'7" world-record 
cherry tomato plant. 

Top right: Wilber and more 
record holders: 1,368 lbs. from 
four plants in 1987. 


Pruning scheme 
cross-section. 
Branches 7 through 12 
are the best producers. 


single book reasonably approaching an ade- 
quate treatment unless, like this one, it is 
regionally focused. 

One unusual feature of the book is anec- 
dotal accounts—sidebars telling “A Malcolm 
Story” or a “Howard’s Pest Management 
Program for....” Some | found interesting, 
demonstrating how one might try to resolve 
an insect problem through personal observa- 
tion and testing. Overall, though, | would 
have preferred the page space be spent 
instead showing more photographs and more 
insects. —Whitney Cranshaw 


66 During our research, it became 
overwhelmingly apparent that most of the 
scientists and university-trained entomol- 
ogists simply don’t agree with us on lots 
of insect issues. For example, almost no 
entomologists (among those we've spo- 
ken with, anyway) believe that fire ants 
eat plants. It’s simple to establish the 
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truth, however. The fact that they eat 
plants isn’t based on anyone else’s book 
or scientific paper. It’s based on our expe- 
rience of sitting and watching fire ants 
eat eggplant, okra, and other plants. 


66 A common misconception 
about organic farms, gardens, and land- 
scapes is that they are wild looking, more 
brown than green, and insect-infested. 
That simply isn’t true. Infestations of the 
allegedly harmful insects can be con- 
trolled with organic techniques and prod- 
ucts....Aphids, red spider mites, and other 
small pests can be controlled with gar- 
lic/pepper tea and liquid seaweed while 
the tougher insects such as beetles and 
bugs can be controlled with pyrethrum, 
citrus oil, horticultural oil, or even some- 
thing as simple as all-purpose flour. 


66 JUNE BEETLE 
CoMMON Names: ...Grubworm...June 
Bug, May Beetle, May Bug, White Grub 
SCIENTIFIC NAME: ...Phyllophaga crinita 
Size: Adult—3/4" 
IDENTIFICATION: White grubs 
are the larval stage...C-shaped 
with a white body and tan to 
brown head... 

BIOLOGY AND LIFE CYCLE: 
Females lay up to forty eggs, 
which hatch 2 to 5 inches deep.... 


i 


Green June bug larvae are organic- Green June 

matter eaters and actually beneficial. beetle larvae 

Hasitat: ...Beneficials and pest grubs are se and 
aduit, 


hard to tell apart...but if you lay the grubs 
on a smooth surface, the larva of the June 
beetle will turn over on its back. With its 
feet in the air, it scoots away... 

ORGANIC CONTROL: Beneficial nematodes, 
compost, sugar, and light traps for 
adullts.... 
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PHoTo: WoRLD 
ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMUNITY 
RADIO 
BROADCASTERS 
(SEE PAGE 94). 


PHOTO: WORLD 
ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMUNITY 
RADIO 
BROADCASTERS. 


Top right: 
Radio du 
Monde, Dakar. 
Above: Aborig- 
inal listener in 
Australia. 
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Renae employing 
electromagnetic waves—was the 
first industrial mass medium. In 
the US, the granddaddies of some 
of America’s major entertainment 
and telecom networks—AT&T, CBS, 
and NBC—profited by delivering 
radio listeners to national and regional 
advertisers. In England, Canada, and 
most of Europe, national governments 
used the airwaves to 
bind and administer 
their national unions. 
Today, wire, micro- 
wave, and _ satellite 
transmissions have 
expanded electromag- 
netic wave-based com- 
munication, but cor- 
porate influence has 
limited the number of 
frequencies available 
to local and noncom- 
mercial broadcasters. 
A smaller number of 

broadcasters retails a 
shrinking diversity of musical prod- 
ucts, news, and formats. 

But radio has another history. 
Since its beginning, independent 
groups underserved or not served by 
corporate or government broadcasters 
have found ways to use the airwaves. 
While their programming varies wide- 
ly, their larger goals are similar: to con- 
nect people for the exchange of news, 
music, and community, and, often, for 


such wider ideals as religion, peace, 
justice, and democracy; to get their 
words and music out; to entertain, 
inform, and empower. 

Independent radio is undergoing 
worldwide revival, especially in some 
poorer and newly formed countries, 
and among populations such as 
women and indigenous peoples who 
have been left out of mainstream 
media. Today’s grassroots broadcasters 
go by different names—community or 
micro-powered radio in North 
America, radio popular in Latin 
America, development radio in Africa 
and Asia. In Africa, the number of 
nongovernmental and noncommer- 
cial stations has increased from ten, 
in 1985, to dozens today. In Central 
and Eastern Europe, there are now 
250 independent radio stations. 
Aboriginal, religious, or ethnic com- 
munities; students; musicians; com- 
munity organizations; labor unions; 
women’s groups; and development 
and educational institutions are adapt- 
ing shortwave, Internet, or micro- 
radio to break through government 
and government/corporate media 
monopolies. 

Radio is still the grassroots medi- 
um of choice: it’s much less expensive 
than television, doesn’t require liter- 
aracy as do newspapers, and doesn’t 
require the phone lines, computers, or 
user skills of the Internet. And it’s 
portable. Because of these advantages, 


it has been the revolutionary’s first 
choice. The Irish Republican Army 
first used radio to get out its insurgent 
message from Dublin in 1916. Fifty 
years ago, while Cold War politicians 
and TV were looking to shut down rad- 
ical voices, Lew Hill took a chance on 
the new medium of FM, and started 
listener-sponsored KPFA [see page 
92]. Recently, Bg2 in Belgrade [page 
89] defied the Milosevic censors by 
using an Internet/radio combination 
to solicit crucial international support 
outside its borders. Bga later lent a 
hand to the journalists in Indonesia 
who created Radio 68H [page 89]. 

But not all contemporary “radio- 
pirates” are political revolutionaries. In 
the US, while many have taken to the 
airwaves in contravention of Federal 
Communication Commission rules, 
they represent America’s eclectic 
democracy—producing everything 
from a cooking show for the blind to 
Christian prayer programs to garage 
music [facing page]. 

Tying all these radio passionarios 
together is the World Association of 
Community Broadcasters (AMARC) 
[page 94]. Its members share a desire 
to challenge both corporate and 
national government control of the air- 
waves, and to facilitate the widest and 
wildest democracy of people using the 
electro-commons. —Dorothy Kidd 
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by Dorothy Kidd 


n 1984, I worked for the Inuit 

Broadcasting Corporation in the 

Inuit town of Nain, Labrador, a 
community in the Canadian Arctic 
reachable only by airplane. The micro- 
powered radio station was the com- 
munication hub in this town of 1,200. 
Listeners regularly posted on-air 
announcements for food or supplies, 
or to find help. Life in town slowed 
down during Radio Bingo, which pro- 
vided fun, a little bit of cash, and fund- 
raising for the station. And if you 
wanted to find out what was going on 
between individuals, you could try to 
interpret the subtle messages played 
out in the song dedications. 

Until late in the 1980s, when 
cheap satellite TV service came to 


FROM SEIZING THE AIRWAVES (SEE PAGE 94). 


Nain, there were few media sources 
other than radio in northern commu- 
nities. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (CBC) radio and televi- 
sion service later became available via 
microwave, but the Inuit in Nain 
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MICRO-POWERED 


desired not southern urban program- 
ming supplemented by a tiny bit of 
native content, but their own local ser- 
vice, combining the Inuktut language 
and English. So, beginning in the 
1970s, they—in cooperation with 
more than 300 other aboriginal com- 
munities in Canada— scrounged 
together recording and radio equip- 
ment, and strung up low-powered 
radio transmitters to talk to their fam- 
ilies and friends. 
Now I listen to San Francisco 


Liberation Radio ( S F LR) ; a ee 8 Be Sf STEN eR Sek Ee 


~ 
f 


micro-radio station that broad- 
casts from an apartment near 
my home in the Richmond 
District. While the Bay Area 
has many times the number of | 
media channels available in 
Nain, micro-radio’s raison 
d’étre is surprisingly similar in 
both places. SFLR broadcasts 
news, views, and music from 
groups you seldom hear on the radio 
dial—from Food Not Bombs to rank- 
and-file labor, African American and 
Native American activists, and little- 
known young musicians. It’s unpre- 
dictable and often quirky. 

There are more than 1,000 US 
micro-radio stations. In contrast to 
mainstream radio, in which stations 
are primarily repeater stations for 
major corporations, micro-radio staffs 
are local, and program content focus- 
es on local needs. There are no com- 
mercials, no costly studios, no capital 
and license fees costing upwards of a 
million dollars. Nor are there syndi- 
cated programs or music playlists. 

Instead, micro-radio stations 
operate on otherwise unused FM fre- 
quencies; with a basic transmitter 
and equipment package of $1,000 to 
$1,500; in mobile or borrowed 
spaces; and mostly with volunteers. 
They can afford to experiment and 
take risks. The stations serve a wide 
range of constituencies, from politi- 
cos to the Christian Right to local gov- 
ernment and school boards to musi- 
cians who are trying to break the 
stranglehold held by the Big Five 


" global music corporations. 


For more than twenty years US 
micro-radio activists have been in a 
David-and-Goliath battle with the sta- 
tus quo. Micro-powered stations were 
legal in the United States until 1978, 
when the FCC stopped issuing Class 
D licenses, which had been held 
mostly by educational, nonprofit, and 
community-based groups. The move 
was part of a general trend to allow 
more corporate mergers and less reg- 
ulation of programming, with the 
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rationale that market forces would 
effect the most efficient use of the 
public airwaves. At the same time, 
both the National Public Radio net- 
work and the Federation of 
Community Broadcasters opposed 
micro-radio on the grounds that the 
nonprofit frequencies—the left-hand 
side of the radio dial—should be run 
by professionals. Some of that era’s 
micro-powered stations were able to 
keep their licenses, but the mergers 
soon drove the cost of new frequen- 
cies and licenses beyond what most 
nonprofits or small businesses could 
afford. The Telecommunications Act 
of 1996 increased consolidation even 
further, according to FCC commis- 
sioner Gloria Tristani, with the num- 
ber of radio station owners shrinking 
by more than 12 percent after its pas- 
sage. The recent merger of Clear 
Channel and AM/FM means that 
1,000 stations, out of 12,000 licensed 
in the US, are now under one corpo- 
rate umbrella. 

During most of the 1980s and 
1990s, the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) waged war 
against what it called the “pirates,” 
closing down 500 of them. By the end 


Dorothy Kidd 
helped set up 
the Northern 
Labrador 
regional radio 
service for the 
Okalakatiget 
Communica- 
tions Society. 
She is now 
active in the 
growing inter- 
national move- 
ment of media 
activists, and 
teaches media 
studies at the 
University of 
San Francisco. 
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Mbanna 


Kantako 
FROM SEIZING 


THE AIRWAVES. 
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of the decade, the Commission had 
been humbled by the increasing num- 
ber of stations, the high cost of polic- 
ing, and the positive media garnered 
by the micro-radio movement. 


fe 88.7 
LOWER EAST SIDE 


FROM SEIZING THE AIRWAVES. 


After a year of public discussion, 
the FCC voted in January, 2000 to 
license low-powered FM radio stations. 

The two new classes of license 
encompass one- to ten-watt stations 
with a neighborhood radius of one to 
two miles, and 50- to 100-watt stations 
serving a 3.5 mile radius. In compari- 
son, the smallest current FM station is 
6,000 watts. FCC chairman William 
Kennard said that the rapid consolida- 
tion of the broadcast industry had 
prompted the decision and that the 
new licensing would enhance com- 
munity-oriented radio. The commis- 
sion was also responding to tens of 
thousands of briefs and letters sup- 
porting micro-radio, submitted from 
all across the US by nonprofit and 
educational groups, ethnic and reli- 
gious groups, state and local govern- 
ments, students, labor unions, and 
musicians. 

The decision to license low- 
powered FM stations was a major 
shift in direction for the FCC and 
US broadcasting, a victory for 
micro-radio activists. It came 
as a result of a sustained cam- 
paign by nonprofit stations 
willing to engage in civil dis- 
obedience by going on the air 
without a license. Micro- 


radio broadcasters were united pri- 


marily by their desires to go on the air, 
and their belief in the right to free 
speech. The campaign’s grandfather 
is Mbanna Kantako, the first broad- 
caster to publicly challenge the FCC. 
On November 25, 1987 he broadcast a 
one-watt signal from his family’s 
small apartment in the John Hay 
Public Housing Project in Springfield, 
Illinois to an eight-block radius. Given 
class and race segregation, that was 
enough to reach several thousand 
African Americans on the East Side 
and in the downtown area. From the 
beginning, Kantako used the airwaves 
to mobilize for social justice. 

His station’s several name 
changes—from W-Tenants’ Rights 
Association (WTRA) to Black Magic 
Radio to Black Liberation Radio to 
Human Rights Radio—reflect the 
widening of his concerns from the 
local to the global: from tenants’ rights 
issues to local municipal utility prac- 
tices that implicated Shell Oil to global 
solidarity with oil workers and com- 
munities fighting Shell in Nigeria. 

Kantako never sought licensing, 
but instead promoted the idea of poor 
communities seizing the airwaves 
and opening their own unlicensed sta- 
tions. Facing constant harassment 
and threat of closure from the FCC, 
housing authorities, and local police, 
Kantako and his sup- 
porters were able 
to recruit posi- 
tive coverage in 
mainstream 
press such as 
NPR, MTV, Spin 
magazine, and 
the Los 


Angeles Times. The idea of communi- 
ties creating their own local media 
began to take off. 

One of the people inspired by 
Kantako was anarchist and activist 
Stephen Dunifer. In 1992, Dunifer 
hiked into the Berkeley hills with a 
radio transmitter tucked into his back- 
pack and began Free Radio Berkeley. 
He began to produce and distribute 
small broadcast kits, becoming the 
Johnny Appleseed of the growing 
micro-radio movement. When his sta- 
tion was shut down by the FCC in 
1993, he decided to make a test case 
and fight for freedom of expression. 

With support from the National 
Lawyers Guild, Dunifer argued that 
ordinary people were being shut out 
of the public airwaves by the prohibi- 
tive cost of licensing and equipment. 
Dunifer said that micro-radio repre- 
sented a resistance to the enclosure of 
the media by entertainment giants 
who were fencing off the public air- 
waves and silencing public discus- 
sion; he compared it to the enclosure 
of the commons and exclusion of the 
commoners by the sheep agri-busi- 
nesses of the Middle Ages. 

Alan Korn of the National Lawyers 
Guild argued, 


You have to remember that most 
of the station licenses were given 
away during the era of the Jim 
Crow laws where it was very diffi- 
cult for African Americans or any 
minority groups to own a station. 
Now...the only people who can 
afford to buy a broadcast license 
are not the mom and pop sta- 
tions, but the biggest multina- 
tionals, biggest cultural enterpris- 
es...who own hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stations. So our belief is 
that low-power FM should really 
only be opened up, at least initial- 
ly, to noncommercial entities and 
community groups that need a 
voice on the airwaves. We need a 
set of rules that would permit the 
maximum number of users, with 
local content and local ownership. 
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Korn and other micro-radio 
activists are calling the January FCC 
ruling a victory. However, they 
remain concerned about a number of 
issues; for instance, that a relaxation 


over time of ownership requirements 


(which will restrict the new licenses 
to local owners for the first two years) 
could allow well-financed main- 
stream broadcasters or Christian 
Fundamentalists to monopolize the 
licenses. They are also worried that 
the technical requirements to limit 
interference (which require protec- 
tion of existing stations on their chan- 
nel and two adjacent channels) are 
too conservative, and may effectively 
bar new low-power licenses in urban 
centers such as New York. 


The National Association of 
Broadcasters (NAB), the industry lobby 
group, has used the “interference ques- 
tion” in their opposition to licensing 
micro-radio stations. They argue that 
low-power stations will interfere with 
their signals, and with the introduction 
of digitalization, take up too much 
space on the frequency spectrum. 
Both the FCC and the Microradio 
Empowerment Coalition have conduct- 
ed engineering studies to show that 
this is not the case. Alan Korn thinks 
the NAB wants the same deal the FCC 
gave the television conglomerates 
when new extra bandwidth—made 
possible by digitalization—was just 
handed over to the existing stations. 
The NAB is considering seeking a court 


order against the new regulations. 
Whatever happens, the micro- 
radio movement has demonstrated a 
communications model that empha- 
sizes local voices over state-controlled 
and corporate monoculture, and a 
grassroots campaign to democratize 
the airwaves in opposition to cash- 
heavy lobbying to maintain the status 
quo. More than a decade ago, Korn 
and his colleagues took on Dunifer’s 
case, believing in its just cause but 
not thinking they would win in the 
courts. He now sees micro-radio as a 
stepping stone to greater issues of 
media democracy. Can local commu- 
nities go on to wrest frequencies back 
from the broadband and cellular 
channels (VHF, cable, and dish TV)? GO 


INTERNET RADIO 


Internet radio is radio without airwaves, which is 
to say, it’s technically not radio. Approximately 3,000 
stations broadcast over the Web, transmitting digital 
signals, by telephone or cable lines, available to every 
Internet computer on the planet. 

Most “Netcasting” is streaming audio from a tra- 
ditional radio station whose signal is converted from 
analog into digital and then transmitted to online lis- 
teners in real time. Anyone with a computer, audio 
software, and a fast connection (56.6 baud or higher 
is best) can surf the Net and listen directly to hun- 
dreds of stations around the world; visit 
www.wmbrorg for links to more than 1,500 of them. 

Even more exciting is audio material produced 
for online ears only. This ranges from twenty-four- 
hour music sites like Green Witch Radio (www 
.greenwitch.com), to the spacerock/emo/indie/psy- 


chedelic jazz/dream-pop/fusion/prog-rock/dub of | 


Spank Radio (www.spankradio.com) and organiza- 
tions such as the Women’s International News 
Gathering Service (www.wings.org). 

If you have a hankering to start Netcasting your- 
self, all you need besides the usual studio equipment 
(microphone, CD player, mixer) is a PC, audio-encod- 
ing software (such as Shoutcast), and a fat connection 
to the Internet (such as a DSL line)—an initial 
investment of under $2,000. Just as FM did in the 
19408, the Internet is exploding the possibilities for 
new folks to get into “broadcasting”—except that in 
this case the spectrum is endless cyberspace. 
—Jeanne Carstensen 
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FCC-LICENSED 
BROADCAST STATIONS: 


AM radio: 4,783 


FM radio: 5,766 


FM educational: 
2,066 


UNLICENSED MICRO: 
RADIO STATIONS: 


about 1,000 


STATIONS “NETCASTING” 


ON THE WEB: 


about 3,000 


__ ing ina variety of formats, 


__ can be downloaded free or 
at low cost from several 
sites, including 


RADIO ON THE WEB 


_ The Official IUMA Guide 


Jeff Patterson and Ryan 
Melcher. 1998; $34.95. 
Peachpit Press. 

The best book. Excellent 
on trade-offs among various 


_ streaming formats; step-by- 
_ step talkthrough for soft- 
ware configuration. 


— David Batstone 


Wes DEVELOPER.COM 
GUIDE TO STREAMING 
MULTIMEDIA 

José Alvear. 1998; 448-page 
book with CD-ROM. $44.99. 
john Wiley & Sons. 


Covers both audio and 
video, with a variety of 
product reviews. The CD- 
ROM has a selection of use- 
ful software. —DB 


SOFTWARE RESOURCES 
ON THE WEB 


Audio software for listen- 


such as RealAudio and MP3, 


www.real.com, 
www.xingtech.com, and 
www.audioactive.com. —DB 


GiveMeTalk (www 
.givemetalk.com) provides 
Services, access to tools, 
and instructions to produce 
your own show on their site 
or listen to a wide range of 
talk shows from around the 
world, 

Destiny Media (www 
.dice.net/radio) says, “Our 


goal is to provide a suite of 
streaming software tools 
and technologies, designed 
and priced for everyone who 
works or plays in the 
Internet.” —DB 


RADIO 68H 
www.radio68h.orid 


Last year, after militias 
forced journalists to leave 


_ East Timor, Radio 68H got 


the news out. Freelancers 
sent reports via the Internet 
to the Jakarta headquarters, 
where they were packaged 
and distributed to 150 radio 
Stations via both the 
Internet and more conven- 
tional radio transmitters. 
—DK 


RabDio B2-92 
www.freebo2.net 

Bg2 was virtually the only 
independent voice to sur- 
vive Slobodan Milosevic’s 
decade-long assault on 
Yugoslav media. When he 
banned the station in April, 


1999 it became a cause 


célébre for media activists 
worldwide, who quickly 
launched a Free Bg2 cam- 
paign on the Internet, with 
a network of Web sites that 
offered streaming audio 
from Bg2 journalists and 
collaborators inside and 
outside Yugoslavia. In 
August, 1999 the station 
returned to the air as Radio 
B2-92. Their slogan: “Trust 
no one, not even us, but 
keep the faith.” —JC 
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RELINQUISHING 
THE 


The only globalocal broadcast 
for women’s rights has served 


the voiceless 
by Jeanne Carstensen 


he day I started work at Feminist 

International Radio Endeavor 

(FIRE) in Costa Rica, I was put on 
the air. It was 1992, and I knew noth- 
ing about radio. I had joined FIRE—a 
women’s project that broadcast a daily 
program in English and Spanish, 
heard internationally on shortwave 
Radio for Peace International 
(RFPI)—for a three-month intern- 
ship; I stayed four years. 

Maria Suarez, a popular educator 
and human rights activist from Puerto 
Rico who was FIRE’s first program- 
mer when it started in 1991, plopped 
me down in front of the mic and 
asked me a few questions. Then she 
introduced the program’s first seg- 
ment. I have no idea what I said, but I 
still remember the thrill of being on 
the air and knowing that our words 
could be heard by shortwave listeners 
in a hundred countries. 

By urging me to jump right into 
the fray, Maria set the tone for my four 
years with FIRE. Her lesson: this is 
easy, anybody can do it, here’s the 
microphone, chévere! I would go on to 
interview dozens of women in the 
field or on live shows, to record testi- 
monies for human rights organiza- 
tions, and to help organize live remote 
broadcasts from events such as the 
UN Conference on Human Rights. In 


every circumstance we successfully 
encouraged women to join us on the 
air and at the controls. “We’re not 
experts, we just learned this stuff our- 
selves,” we told them. It was true. 

While all the FIRE producers pos- 
sessed skills pertinent to producing 
radio—Maria was a seasoned activist, 
and Katerina Anfossi (originally from 
Chile) and Nancy Vargas (from Costa 
Rica) both had journalism degrees— 
none of the team was a radio profes- 
sional per se. For the most part, that 
seemed to work to our advantage. We 
had pretty quickly picked up the tech- 
nical knowledge we needed to use 
tape recorders, edit programs, and 
operate the broadcast studio, and thus 
weren't at all hesitant to quickly show 
others. Many of the indigenous, black, 
rural, or refugee women, and others 
whose voices and perspectives we 
wanted to get on the airwaves had lit- 
tle or no experience with the media, 
had low self-esteem, or were other- 
wise intimidated. So we placed a high 
emphasis on training and just helping 
women get comfortable with the 
equipment. 

For instance, in 1993 | interviewed 
a Bosnian woman in a refugee camp 
in Croatia. I was there with a delega- 
tion of women journalists; we had our 
cameras and recorders out, and were 
talking to a large group of mainly 


women and children. At one point this 
woman made intense eye contact. I 
understood she wanted to hold the 
microphone. I gave it to her immedi- 
ately and she held it in front of her 
mouth as she told us about her village 
being burned and her husband and 
two sons being killed. Now that she 
had control of the mic, she seemed 
more at ease. This was the sort of situ- 
ation we always strove to create. 

Our format combined programs 
sent to us from other producers (such 
as the Women’s International News 
Gathering Service in the US, Radio 
Tierra in Chile, and the Women’s 
Radio Collective in Peru); pre-record- 
ed interviews; and live, in-studio com- 
mentary, interviews, call-ins, and con- 
versation. 

FIRE’s founder, Genevieve 
Vaughn, a feminist philanthropist 
from Texas passionately committed to 
women’s media, had envisioned FIRE 
as a shortwave broadcast outlet for 
women’s programs from around the 
world, so we worked hard to keep 
widening our network of sources. 
When Nancy Vargas and I went to the 
World Association of Community 
Radio Broadcasters (AMARC) confer- 
ence in Mexico in 1992, for example, 
we met women from South Africa, 
Tanzania, and Ireland who later sent 
us their programming. In addition to 
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FROM REBEL RADIO (SEE PAGE 93). 


providing core funding for staff 
salaries and airtime fees to RFPI, 
Vaughn covered shipping costs for the 
programs—not an insignificant mat- 
ter for a poor women’s collective in 
Africa or South America. 

Although FIRE continued to 
receive more programs, its position as 
the only daily feminist show on short- 
wave (which meant effectively that it 
was the only daily international 
women’s broadcast of any kind) pro- 
pelled us to find a way to cover more 
international events. So we cooked up 
the idea of doing live remote broad- 
casts. One of the first took place at the 
1992 AMARC conference. With assis- 
tance from RFPI, we figured out a way 
to hook up a simple portable radio stu- 
dio—consisting of a mixer, a few 
microphones, and two or three cas- 
sette players—to a phone line that 
would carry our signal back to Costa 
Rica for live shortwave transmission. 
Nancy and I assembled our little stu- 
dio and nervously tested the connec- 
tion to Costa Rica. When Maria and 
Katerina said they could hear us and 
that the levels were fine, we felt tri- 
umphant. Grassroots CNN! 

We opened up the mics and heard 
stories about women’s and communi- 
ty radio in the Philippines, Tanzania, 
South Africa, and Ireland, among 
other places. It was a passionate pro- 
gram of diverse international view- 
points rarely heard beyond the range 
of local community radio. Just as 
important as the information was the 
fun we had doing live radio together 
in the field. 

It wasn’t to be our last time. FIRE 
broadcast from the UN Conference on 
Human Rights (Vienna, ’93), the UN 
Conference on Population and 
Development (Cairo, ’94), and the 
Fourth World Conference on Women 
(Beijing, ’95). We usually applied for 
special grants from the international 
agencies that were funding other 
NGO participants, to cover the costs 
of phone calls (several days of hour- 
long broadcasts could add up to sever- 
al thousand dollars), plus airfare and 
room and board. 
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At each conference, FIRE had to 
secure a space to broadcast that was 
near the gathering place of the 
women’s NGOs and had access to an 
international phone line (not always 
easy at UN facilities, where media are 
expected to use only the well-equipped 
official media centers). It always took 
much insisting and sometimes inter- 
national pressure from women’s 
groups’ to guarantee our placement 
outside of the official media centers 
and close to the chaotic hub. 

In Vienna, the Women’s Rights 
Place was ground zero for the 
women’s human rights movement 
that had converged on Austria from 
every corner of the globe. Meetings 
and informal gatherings took place 
almost twenty-four hours a day. The 
din in the room was constant, but 
without fail at 4 P.M., we opened our 
mics for our daily broadcast. Not only 
did we cover the great range of human 
rights issues—Muslim women’s 
rights, recognition of rape as a war 
crime, recognition of violence against 
women in the home as a human 
rights violation, to name just a few— 
but we reported on both the official 
UN conference and the concurrent 
nongovernmental one. It wouldn't 
have been the program to tune into if 
you were looking for “objective report- 
ing,” but if you wanted passionate, 
informed, insider views and _testi- 
monies there was nothing like it. 

You can do radio the FIRE way 
almost anywhere. At AMARC, we 
met Margaretta D’Arcy, who ran a 
micro-radio station out of her bed- 
room in Galway, Ireland because 
“women feel most comfortable in 
that intimate space.” In 1994 at 
the Interdisciplinary Congress on 
Women, we broadcast from an open 
tent in the University of Costa Rica’s 
central plaza. I was worried about 
wind battering our studio and causing 
the mics to hum, but our central loca- 
tion and open walls attracted interest 
like a magnet, and was more than 
worth any technical imperfections. 

Just how did FIRE gauge the qual- 
ity of its programs? Since shortwave 


audiences are by definition extremely 
far-flung, we didn’t have any immedi- 
ate feedback loops. Weeks, or some- 
times months, after a broadcast, 
shortwave reception reports would 
float into the station from Japan or 
Cuba or maybe Canada, and we’d add 
another pin to our world map. 
Between 1991 and 1997, FIRE 
received 600 letters from forty-three 
countries; 28.7 percent from the US, 
25.9 percent from Cuba, and then 
the UK, Mexico, and Japan in des- 
cending order. More than 80 percent 
of these listeners (in the majority 
they were men!) said they tuned in 
because they liked the programs, not 
just because they listened to short- 
wave in general. 

So we were doing something 
right. Our passionate, unabashedly 
feminist programming was finding 
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there in the 
shortwaves. But 
it’s also true that 
“success” didn’t 
depend on rat- | 
ings. Funded by | 
various agencies 
that believed in 
the project, we 
had the freedom 
to experiment 
and to set our 
own priorities 
and make pro- 
gramming 
choices (within 
our economic 
limitations). 
Once we let a 
Quechua Indian 
pray in her lan- 
guage on a live 
broadcast, even 
though she stood 
up to do so, leaving the microphone 
on the table far below. That made for 
some dead air, but those of us present 
in the room were moved to tears. No 
one would have dared interrupt her. 
Or, when the Bosnian refugee 
woman wished to hold the micro- 
phone, I gave it to her. A mainstream 
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news reporter probably wouldn't, 
because she would have risked, 
among other things, not catching 
some comment she needed for the 
report she had been assigned. 
Different priorities, different out- 
comes. Both have their time and 
place. 

For the most part, like radio pro- 
ducers everywhere, we strove to pro- 
duce technically competent program- 
ming that sounded great over the air- 
waves. But if someone was crying, or 
was repeating herself in an effort to 
tell an important story, that person’s 
well-being in that moment was more 
important to us than the technical 
quality of the program. There’s often a 
fine line between “amateurishness” 
and profundity. FIRE walked it all the 
time. Another line lies between “pro- 
fessionalism” and shallowness. That 
line didn’t interest us at all. 

Some of my favorite radio experi- 
ences with FIRE took place far away 
from the broadcast arena, in the inti- 
mate territory of personal testimony. 
For the half-decade leading up to the 
World Conference on Human Rights, 
a movement gathered force to have 
gender violence and violence against 
women fully recognized as human 
rights violations. Many “tribunals” 
were organized—on immigrant 
women’s rights, international sex traf- 
ficking, “comfort women,” and all 
aspects of violence against women. 
One of the biggest was the Global 
Tribunal on Women’s Human Rights, 
where FIRE recorded the day-long 
proceedings and produced a cassette 
series that won an award from 
UNESCO. 

But our involvement with testi- 
monies went even deeper. In Vienna, 
we constituted ourselves as a “perma- 
nent radio tribunal” and recorded the 
testimonies of forty-four women, 
from twenty-seven different coun- 
tries, who couldn't testify at the public 
tribunal. Over the years, we played 
this role at other events, recording 
hundreds of testimonies, many of 
which were sent as documentation to 
human rights organizations. 


These intimate encounters had a 


deep impact on me. A bond of trust 
was established between FIRE and 
these women; they were willing to 
speak in great detail to me or one of 
my colleagues about very painful and 
personal events in their lives. It was 
one thing to hear facts and figures 
about rape or wife beating, but it was 
another to hear the story directly from 
the victim, who in many cases was 
speaking publicly for the first time. I 
listened to an Ecuadoran lawyer who 
had been brutally beaten by her first 
husband in a small village in the 
Andes; I heard from a Bosnian 
woman who had been raped by a Serb, 
became pregnant, and then was 
denied an abortion when she escaped 
to Croatia. Many, many stories. We 
recorded for ten minutes or forty-five 
or however long the speaker request- 
ed; there was never a time limit. Nor 
did we use any special format. The 
most important thing was to allow 
women to feel safe, and to listen. 

Working with FIRE helped me 
become a better listener, to understand 
the political power of listening with a 
microphone. For many women, and 
many people who have no voice in the 
media, radio is the key to their chance 
for dignity and survival. If FIRE is 
about anything, it’s about that chance. 
CO 


Before either of us worked at Whole Earth, 
Jeanne was my student, one of those whose life 
and work | would love to claim some credit for. 
Before moving to Costa Rica, she was managing 
editor of the Essential Whole Earth Catalog, 
guest editor of the Whole Earth Review issue 
that became Signal, and editor of Whole Earth’s 
experimental weekly newspaper column. She’s 
back in the Bay Area, as an editor for a large 
commercial Web site. —MKS 


FEMINIST INTERN: ONA ADIO- 
ENDEAVor (FIRE) 
_PO Box 239-6100, Costa Rice 
phone: + (506) 24919 93, 
fuegocr@sol. racsa.co.cr, wwnwfire.once 
FIRE and the shortwave station Radio 
for Peace International (RFPI) parted v ays 
‘in 1998. FIRE plans to begin live b 
_ casting via the Internet later in 2000. 
Meanwhile, it produces a local radio pro- 
gram (Estd Legal, on Radio Amér cainSan — 
_ José, Costa Rica); presents multir . 
Teports on its Web site; and is about to 
_ launch a print magazine. — So — 
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ACTIVE RADIO 

Pacifica’s Brash Experiment 
Jeff Land. 1999; 184 pp. $16.95. 
University of Minnesota Press. 


PACIFICA RADIO 

The Rise of an Alternative Network 
Matthew Lasar. 1999; 320 pp. $34.95. 
Temple University Press. 

It’s hard to overstate the Pacifica Radio 
Network’s contribution to the American radio 
landscape, beginning with KPFA, founded in 
Berkeley in 1949 by pacifists who believed in 
the peace-building powers of radical dia- 
logue. To fund their idealistic endeavor, they 
invented listener-sponsored radio. They 
sought to present thoughtful, in-depth pro- 
gramming, but in Cold War America, the 
focus soon gave way to the necessity of 
defending free speech. 

Pacifica’s innovations included call-in 
shows, radical sound collages, and erudite 
commentaries by the likes of Alan Watts, 
Kenneth Rexroth, and Pauline Kael. The net- 
work endured government investigations, 
brilliant but egotistical managers and on-air 
talent, painful ideological contradictions in 
policy and governance, and the internecine 
battles of the left and of identity-politics 
movements. 

Both of these books do great service. 
Active Radio illuminates the regulatory deci- 
sions that had already lead, by 1949, to the 
extreme commercialization of American air- 
waves. Pacifica Radio provides a deeper 
intellectual history of pacifism and the ideo- 
logical debates of the day. —JC 
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66 Tapes from inside the chamber 
where the [1960 House Un-American 
Activities Committee (HUAC)] hearings 
took place, including biting testimony 
from KPFA commentator William 
Mandel, were spliced with actuality from 
the protests themselves, in which police 
used fire hoses to blast the 
protestors... The HUAC documentary 
was an “amalgam of different tapes 
which were left on at this time,” spliced 
together to provide a narrative coherence, 
a sort of radio vérité. 

Like the radio drama of the thirties, 
this complex aural environment placed 
the listener directly in the center of the 
events. This collage style would come to 
be used on Pacifica more often in the 
early sixties, not only for news and public 
affairs, but for experimental documen- 
taries on the “hipster” scene in Venice, 


A young Alan Watts broadcasting on KPFA. 


California, or nightlife in San Francisco. 
This experiment in ambient auditory 
environments attempted to recreate on 
radio an overlap of sounds that could 
“resemble a film from Godard.” 
—ACTIVE RADIO 


66 This idea that politics had to be 
done by example, through dialogue and 
persuasion, through emphasis on spiritu- 
al values rather than through materialist 
analysis, and above all nonviolently, 
would eventually form the ideological 
basis of the Pacifica Foundation. 
—PACIFICA RADIO 
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REBEL RADIO 

The Story of El Salvador’s Radio 
Venceremos 

José Ignacio Lépez Vigil. (Translated 
by Mark Fried.) 1994; 240 pp. $19.95. 
Curbstone Press. 


You’d better eat your Wheaties if you want 
to do clandestine radio. From a damp cave in 
the mountains of Morazan in El Salvador, the 
legendary FMLN Radio Venceremos (“We 
shall win”) battled rats, army offensives, and 
broken hearts in order to broadcast its daily 
revolutionary program at 6 p.m. sharp for ten 
long years during the civil war. Rebel Radio 
is an oral history, told by the engineers, 
announcers, and technicians themselves, a 
motley crew of guerrilla journalists, engi- 
neers, and campesinos who kept Venceremos 
alive with their wit, ingenuity, and not a little 
brawn. The editing is rough—tales overlap 
and are confusingly attributed—but the book 
is nevertheless a captivating insiders’ chroni- 
cle of radio’s starring role in the revolution. 
—Jc 


66 Six o'clock. On air, The national 
anthem. Every one at his post. Ready? 
“This is Radio Venceremos, voice of the 
workers, peasants and 
guerillas!” Broadcasting live 
for an hour straight is really 
stressful. Not only because a 
bomb might drop on you, 
but because the responsibili- 
ty weighs on your shoul- 
ders....You've got to choose 
every word with care, 
because you know the next 
day the Voice of America is 
going to reply. You have to 
make sure the tone is right 
for psychological warfare. 
You have to improvise 
knowing full well that the 
enemy is monitoring you 
and will take advantage of 
any slip-up, and above all, 
the compas are listening and 
if you show any lack of con- 


Viction it affects their combat morale. 


66 .. two of our radio operators 
might go near Santa Rosa and allow the 
enemy to pick up a conversation suggest- 
ing that guerilla columns were advancing 
on that town. A few exploratory foot- 
prints, a few cigarette butts left on the 
ground....Simultaneously, Venceremos 
would jovially drop a little banana skin: 

We're all happy because we'll have some 
big surprises in the next few days. As a mat- 
ter of fact, greetings to all our friends in 
Santa Rosa.... 

They’d send troops down from San 
Francisco to Santa Rosa and kaboom! 
We'd let loose on San Francisco. We’ve 
used these boxing techniques plenty of 
times—fake here and punch there—it 
gives us a double advantage; the soldiers 
in Santa Rosa shit their pants, while the 
ones in the other bases relax thinking the 
fight won't be with them. 


Below: Radio 
Venceremos’s 
air-raid shelter; 
Venceremos 
broadcasts from 
the “Bat Cave.” 


on 
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RADIO 

An Illustrated Guide 

Jessica Abel and Ira Glass. 
1999; 32 pp. Free for donation 
to selected public radio sta- 
tions or to WBEZ, Navy Pier, 
848 East Grand Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60611. 

te 312/832-9150, 

e\ http://thislife.org/pages/ 

.. trax/comic/comic_base.html. 
ggtch BEEt 


* Every time a radio show has 


made me drop everything and 
just listen, I’ve wondered: How 
did they do that? This comic 
book has the answer. Ira Glass, the producer 
and host of the weekly documentary show 
This American Life (TAL), teams up with 
illustrator Jessica Abel to reveal the secrets 
of making good radio. How to tell a story 
well (it takes suspense, for one thing). How 
to do a live interview (remember to ask what 
it all means). How to tape (don’t be shy! 
Hold the mic right below your interviewee’s 
chin). How to edit, how to get on the air, 
what equipment to use at home. Guaranteed 
to inspire you to take radio into your own 


hands. The book is available from many pub- 
lic radio stations as a pledge premium. TAL 
encourages donations to your local station, 
but will send a copy in exchange for a dona- 
tion to WBEZ, its host station in Chicago. 
—Lyssa Mudd 


The absolute fastest way to a paid 
job at NPR in Washington is fo learn 
to edit reel-to-reel tape, Because so 
few people know how fo cut tape, 
there's always a demand for decent 
tape cutters to fill in for people who 
are sick, vacationing, on assignment, 
or promoted. 


tts a fun, great job, and once you 
Fill in for a while, you become more 
qualified for the full-time jobs at 
NPR than any outsider ever could be. 


(f you remove a phrase or a sentence, you have to keep the rhythm natural. Usually that means keeping a breath 
after each sentence, at the edit points. Sometimes you have to try different breaths, to see which one sounds 

more natural Your edit points ave almost always at the very beginning of a word (after a pause or breath) or at 
the very end of a word (before a fae or breath). 
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Bureau 611, Montréal, 


Network, International 
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GRASSROOTS RADIO RESOURCES 


needs of civil society. Its 
InterRadio is published in — 
_| English, French, and 

| Spanish. —Laura Saponara - 


WoRLD ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMUNITY RADIO — 


(AMARC) 
$20 annual membership 
includes subscription to 
twice-yearly journal 
InterRadio. AMARC 
international Secretariat, 
3525 Boulevard St. Laurent, 


_ | Wor-Lpb ASSOCIATION 
| FORCHRISTIAN — 
COMMUNICATION | 
(WACC) 


| $30 annual membership 


Québec, Canada H2X 277. monthly newssheet Action 
514/982-0351, and quarterly journal Media 
amarcho@amarc.org, Development. 357 
www.amarc.org. _| Kennington Lane, Lond 

ie | SE115QY UK. 

Since 1983, AMARC has. | 
helped fortify community 10x (44) 174 a5 0340, 


broadcasting. Its Women’s __ Wacc@wacc.org.uk, 


This ecumenical 
Christian organization is 
extremely active in sup- 

porting democratic, grass- 
roots media. A force on 
every continent. —JC _ 


Solidarity Network, and con- 
ferences have provided 
forums, strengthened com- 
munity radio, and ensured 
that the allocation of fre- 
quencies andresources 
places a high priority on the © 


5777, etorresrb@aol.com, 


| Mixtec, broadcast via satel- | 
| lite to more than sixty-five 


| AMERICAN INDIAN — 
| RADIO ON SATELLITE 
(AIROS) 


| 1800 No, 33 Street, Lincoln, 


| www.oneworld. org/wace/. __|_ stations in fourteen states, 


| the AIROS network is a 


| gramming, including the live | 
- call-in program Native 7 


You had Caritas from 6 fe 
or GI different countries, : 


RADIO BILINGUE 
5005 E. Belmont Avenue, 
Fresno, CA 93727. 559/455- 


www.radiobilingue.org. 

RB reaches half a million 
listeners with programming 
in English, Spanish, and 


stations in the US, Mexico, 
and Puerto Rico. —LS — 


NE 68583. 402/472-0484, a 
airos@unl.edu, 
www. nativecalling.org. 


With thirty-six subscriber 


national distribution system 


for Native American pro- read. —DK 


America Calling. An estimat- 


ed 150,000 people hear this 
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SEIZING THE AIRWAVES 

A Free Radio Handbook 

Ron Sakolsky and Stephen Dunifer, eds. 
1998; 211 pp. $12.95. AK Press. 


WWW.RADIO4ALL.ORG 


Want to start a micro-powered radio sta- 
tion in your community? Begin with Stephen 
Dunifer’s “Micropower Broadcasting: A 
Technical Primer,” which is the last section 
of Seizing the Airwaves and also download- 
able from www.radiogall.com. Dunifer, the 
founder of Free Radio Berkeley, speaks from 
years of experience about finding a frequen- 
cy; acquiring equipment; locating and set- 
ting up a studio; what you can do yourself or 
buy in a kit; where you’ll likely need techni- 
cal or legal assistance. 

The bulk of Seizing the Airwaves is inter- 
views and short essays in which such micro- 
radio pioneers as Mbanna Kantako, 
Napoleon Williams, and Stephen Dunifer 
show how they and other social justice 
activists have taken to the airwaves despite 
FCC regulations. 

Along with how-to help, radiogall offers 
links to a worldwide network of micro-radio 
activists and stations. —DK and MKS 


RADIO SAGARMATHA 
| GPO Box 6958, Kathmandu, 
_ Nepal. Fax: + (977-1) 530- 
227, ore-mail to lan — 
Pringle, ipringle@vcn.bc. ca. 


| Each morning at seven, 
. - this 500-watt station 
broadcasts Nepali folk : 
music, mixed with develop- |. 
| ment messages, to the 
| Kathmandu Valley. One of — 
_ their first initiatives, Safa 
Radio—the “Clean Air | 
Campaign” —regular ' 
| itors and reports | os 
| quality. They plan to pro- 
_ mote local radio to the 90 
percent of Nepal’s 22 mil- 
tion peop! e who live in rural 
areas or small communi- 
ties. 70 percent do not 
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The atk sou comasnyag By women's aliars 


Kitchen Sink 
Shrine, 

Ken Botto. 
From Altars 
and Icons. 


BACKED SPACKS FN KVERYOAY LiFe 


SEAN Seman 


66 Well, first of all, these aren’t women. They’re images; they stand for something 
else. They tell us something about us and how we see. At the center, right below the 
Venus de Milo, are a little bride and groom. They are actually porcelain, Japanese-made. 
The shop must have had at least a dozen of them, all lined up with the other things in 
the window. They were expensive, something like twenty-five dollars. Of course, you can 
also get cheapo spin-offs, but the Japanese ones have the detail. I didn’t want to spend 
that much, but I noticed that one was broken. One of the grooms didn’t have a head! 
That was more interesting than the regular ones. I got it cheap, maybe five bucks or 
something. And then as I left, I noticed that the little head had fallen down on one of 


BEAUTIFUL NECESSITY 
The Art and Meaning of Women’s Altars 


Kay Turner. 1999; 176 pp. $19.95. 
Thames & Hudson. 


ALTARS AND ICONS 
Sacred Spaces in Everyday Life 


" Petra 
_Castorena’s 
flower-strewn 
altar 
dominates 
her small 
bedroom 
in Laredo, 
Texas. From 
Beautiful 
Necessity. 


Jean McMann. 1998; 124 pp. $16.95. 
Chronicle Books. 


A home feels impoverished when it is 
devoid of personal arrangements: a pile of 
heart-shaped rocks, the family photo collec- 
tions on the mantel, the objects that nourish 
our memories, sentiments, and desires. It’s 
as if no one is living there. How we cherish, 
arrange, and bring significance to objects is 
at the basis of both art and religion, making 
ordinary stuff special by its 
placement and placemates. 
But this practice, so ubiq- 
uitous, often goes unrecog- 
nized—especially when its 
objects are domestic. 
Beautiful Necessity and 
Altars and Icons remedy 
this, handsomely present- 
ing and celebrating home 
altars in a non-elitist way 
that inspires readers to 
create their own. 

| appreciated Kay 
Turner’s extensive illustra- 
tions, historical and geo- 
graphical breadth, and 
connection of contempo- 
rary with older, tradition- 
al, and folk altars. But | 
became antsy at her 
didacticism and biased 
feminist agenda. Jean 
McMann approaches her 
subjects much more personal- 
ly, and she also recognizes that men as well 
as women create home altars. Her book is a 
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collection of delicately descriptive pho- 
tographs, with statements by the altars’ 
makers. The first-person voice and the con- 
tributors’ honesty and humor make the book 
a joy. 

Both books celebrate each shrine’s 
uniqueness. (God forbid the Martha Stewart 
“how-to-do-it” book!) They lend encourage- 
ment and make us feel less silly when we 
have the urge to put that nest with the bro- 
ken eggshell next to the stone dove and the 
postcard of the rose windows at Chartres. 
—Linda Connor 


the lower shelves. So I went back 
and got my head! I decided, why 

put it back on his shoulders? I'll 

just put his head in the bride’s arm.” 
— KEN BoTTO IN ALTARS AND ICONS 


Katherine Wells’s multimedia altars, 

La Guadalupana Azteca (far left) and 

Our Lady of the Millennium (both 1996) 
unite the past (the Aztec Mother-Destroyer 
Goddess Coatlicue), and the future (the 
child Technos, whose body is a computer 
circuit board), in the heart-womb of 
Guadalupe. From Beautiful Necessity. 


66 Certain seasonal altar 
traditions including the Mexican 
ofrenda and the Wiccan Samhain are 
specifically dedicated to the memory and 
preservation of relationship with ances- 
tors. But many women also use their 
daily altars as places of affiliation with the 
deceased. Artist Sheri Tornatore remem- 
bers her Italian grandmother’s altar: “My 
grandmother’s main devotion was to St. 
Teresa of the Little Flower. Her main altar 
was erected around her dead son Carmen 
—the oldest—who was killed in World 
War II. His picture was very big and very 
brown. He was in uniform. She had stat- 
ues around it and she had pictures of her 
other kids there, too. And candles. I 
remember that as a devout place— 
right there on the TV.” 

—BEAUTIFUL NECESSITY 
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_ Some Web Sites for 
‘Information on Drugs — 


__ sites relating to drug issues, from 
_ recreational use to scientific research 


_ Orrin Hatch and Dianne Fei 


MAPS 
BULLETIN 
Subscription (4 
issues) is included 
free with $35/year 
membership in the 
Multidisciplinary 
Association for 
Psychedelic Studies, 
2105 Robinson 
Avenue, Sarasota, 
FL 34232. 941/924- 
6277, info@maps 
.org, WWW.maps.org. 


MAPS (the 
Multidisciplinary 
Association for 
Psychedelic Studies) 
is a decade-old nonprofit membership orga- 
nization that supports research into the 
healing potentials of psychedelic drugs and 
marijuana. The quarterly MAPS Bulletin has 
become a clearinghouse for studies that 
investigate history, pharmacology, toxicity, 
and therapeutic techniques. 

MAPS is an organization worth support- 
ing, and the Bulletin is an excellent way to 
keep up-to-date. There is often controversy 
over the usefulness, efficacy, or relative toxi- 
city of a particular drug, and while so much 
of the drug information being disseminated 
today is biased or even outright fabrication, 
MAPS has proved to be a reliably objective 


(Mostly) Reliable 


There are easily a hundred good 


to legal i issues. The most widely used 


_ drug in our culture is caffeine, but I’m 


not going to mention the wonderful 


__ sites devoted to coffee and tea or give 
_ much consideration to pharmaceutical 


drugs or prescription psychotropics. I’m 


using “drugs” more the way D.A.R.E. 


does, as substances to which we are 


told to say “No,” includin VISIONARY 
plants and drugs, my foc 


Here are sites for accurate and origi- 
nal material (and also hubs for the Web 
community). See Erowid for information 
about Senate Bill 486, sponsored by 

te 


which threatens the very existe 
these sites—and even Whole poe 
reviews such as this one. SB 486, the 
Methamphetamine Anti- Proliferation 
9; would make ij 


7 by i 
ten years, to publish information about 


ter cubetantial space given to— 


__ to “rediscover the roots of human spirituali- 
__ ty.” The site is very active and well orga- 
~ nized, with new information being added 


_ matrix that functions as atwo-dimensional . 
table of contents. The left column lists more _ 
__ than eighty chemical drugs and psychoac- 
__ tive plants, and another hundre 
ceutical drugs, smart drugs, and medicinal 
herbs. The x-axis is a series of eighteen top- 
___ scholarship: ere Gee 
above.) 


contain Os (live links to information) or Xs 
(information yet to be found). The vault 


_ teligious freedom. “Arts and Sciences cov- 
__ ers subjects from Burning Man to m 
gy. “Freedom and Law” is a: 


place to learn about substances like MDMA, 
MDE, LSD, ketamine, ibogaine, and others. 

MAPS also gives grants. Examples include 
“MDMA Psychotherapy in the Treatment of 
Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder,” “Ketamine 
Psychedelic Therapy in the Treatment of 
Heroin Addiction,” and “Investigations on 
the Human Psychopharmacology of 
Ayahuasca.” The excellent MAPS Web site 
includes back issues of the Bulletin, recent 
news releases, and links to other quality 
sites. —Dale Pendell 


66 ... methadone maintenance is not 
available in Russia. Therefore, the treat- 
ment of heroin addicts in the in-patient 
department of the Leningrad Regional 
Center for Alcoholism and Drug 
Addiction Treatment consists of two 
major stages. The first one is a treatment 
of withdrawal syndrome with antidepres- 
sants, tranquilizers, analgesics and cloni- 
dine, and the second one is supportive 
psychotherapy and pharmacotherapy to 
prevent a relapse. 

..many detoxified heroin addicts 
report having a specific state which can 
be described as a “Syndrome of 
Anhedonia” (SA). The affective compo- 
nent includes tension, irritability, ner- 
vousness, anxiety, indifference, depres- 
sion, psychological discomfort without 


the use of amphetamines or any other g0 
__ scheduled substance on the Internet oOo 


by “any other means.” Inform yourself, 


_ then contact as oe 


: eral Web sites devoted to. 


For best g 


drug information, my vote goes to both 
www.erowid.org and www. lycaeum.org. 


The Vaults of Erowid’s stated purpose is 


constantly. They keep track in an amazing — 


d pharma- 


ics such as “Images,” “Experiences,” 


“Laws,” “Writings,” “Medical,” and Media. — 


Boxes where the rows and columns intersect 


“Spirituality & Religion” is filled with arti- 
cles and links about spiritual techniqu 
texts from many traditions, and a se 


8 
set of links to drug laws, court decisions, 


sition, ane wee te is not . a ive vat a 


] : a ad links to more haa fifty organi 
_ tions, including NORML, the Lindesmith 


cause, feeling that life is dull and empty, 
sleep disorders, and craving for heroin. 
The cognitive component of SA includes 
thoughts about heroin, memories about 
heroin, dreams about heroin, and imag- 
ining use of heroin. The behavioral com- 
ponent includes actions to acquire hero- 
in, discussing heroin use with other 
addicts, and passivity... 

We also studied the influence of keta- 
mine-assisted psychedelic psychotherapy 
on the intensity of the SA in 10 heroin 
addicts. Ketamine-assisted psychotherapy 
is an existentially oriented psychotherapy 
carried out against the background of the 
conversion type peak experience induced 
by intramuscular injection of a subanaes- 
thetic (hallucinogenic) dose of keta- 
mine....Ten heroin addicts underwent ket- 
amine psychotherapy 2-3 weeks after 
detoxification and had been studied with 
the Scale of Anhedonia Syndrome both 
before and after the ketamine psychother- 
apy. Ketamine psychotherapy significantly 
reduced the intensity of all components 
of the SA, including the cognitive one. 
—KRUPITSKY, ET AL., LENINGRAD REGIONAL 
CENTER FOR ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG 


TREATMENT 


Best site fore current ue research : 


Best site for access to legislative a 


ieee Coordination Networ 
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EDLY’S MUSIC THEORY FOR 


PRACTICAL PEOPLE 

Ed Roseman. 1999 (2nd ed.); 147 pp. $25 
($28 postpaid). Musical EdVentures, 106 
Arundel Road, Kennebunkport, ME 04046, 
207/967-5433, edly@edly.com, 
www.edly.com. 


EDLY PAINTS THE IlvORIES BLUE 
A Blues-Based, Improvisation-Friendly 
Alternative Piano Method & Supplement 
Ed Roseman. 1998; 46 pp. $12 ($15 post- 
paid). Musical EdVentures (see above). 


Teaching yourself music is like teaching 


12 bar blues shuffle in & 


a thumping good read in that tongue, he 
didn’t have the benefit of self-help guides, 
but he did have determination. For self- 
teachers in the language of music, these two 
books offer user-friendly guidance in, respec- 
tively, basic contemporary music theory and 
the rudiments of blues piano. Like Leo, 
though, you still need the drive to figure it 
out. The theory book offers an intro to a com- 
plex and bewildering subject in clear dia- 
grams and a kind of chummy howdy-how-ya- 
doin’ prose that may or may not suit you. The 
fundamentals get a section apiece, and spe- 
cialized jargon is kept to a bare minimum. 
You eventually get a decent dose of more 
complex jazz harmonies and substitutions 
and the like. Given that no books are going 
to give you a thorough working knowledge of 
music—you’ll have to play for several hours 
a day for years for that—these are one wor- 
thy stretch of road on the way to musical 
competence. I’d recommend both books for 
music teachers who have young or beginning 
students with an interest in jazz, or for play- 
ers with little or no music theory who want a 


concise, clearly laid-out theory manual and 
intro to blues piano. —Steve Taylor 


66 What: When you wrote out the 
diatonic chords you discovered that three 
of them were major.... These (notes and 
chords) are the tonic, subdominant, and 
dominant, respectively. The relationship 
between the tonic and dominant is the 
strongest and most important relation- 
ship in Western music.... 

Why: A lot of Baroque, Classical, and 
Romantic period classical music can be 
reduced to these three chords. Quite a bit 
of African pop, Calypso, Reggae, ’50s and 
’60s rock ’n’ roll, many different types of 
folk music, and children’s songs are noth- 
ing but these chords. That covers a lot! 
Chew on this, then swallow: the simpler 
the song, the more likely it is that the 
chords will boil down to just I, V, and VI 
in that order of frequency. —EDLy’s 
Music THEORY FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE 


yourself a foreign language. It ain’t easy, but 
it can be done. When Leo Tolstoy taught him- 
self Dutch because he’d heard the Bible was 


“The two-bar blues is a harmonized variation of the bass 
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line....Notice that both hands are in the bass clef....You’ll get used 
to it after a bit.” rrom Epzy Pairs THE IvoRIES BLUE, 


Music LAw 
How to Run Your Band’s Business 
Richard Stim. 1998; 400-page book and PC 
disk. $29.95. Nolo Press. 
Where does the law meet four kids with 


three chords? A band is a business, no doubt 
about it, and here we have copyrights and 
recording agreements and mechanicals and 
grants of rights and invoices all nicely 
explained. Terrific. You need this. You get a 
grand’s worth of legal advice and a disk of 


contract blanks for thirty clams. Buy it, try it, 
but don’t lose focus. When the bar owner 
offers you a hundred bucks in lieu of the con- 
tract for two-fifty that got lost in the mail, 
don’t quote the book, take the money. And 
when a written agreement is needed as a 
“line of defense” among band members, 
pack up your ax and move on. —ST 


66 In order to parody or satirize a 
song, it’s necessary to borrow a portion of 
the song. For example, Weird Al 
Yankovic’s “Like a Surgeon” wouldn't be 
an effective parody of “Like a Virgin” if 
the melody was not borrowed from the 
original. Therefore, all parodies borrow or 
modify the original songs. Since only the 
copyright owner is allowed to modify the 
song without authorization, the makers 
of the parodies must either get permis- 
sion or prove that their parody is excused 
under the principle of fair use. 
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RECOVERING AMERICA 

A More Gentle Way to Build 
Malcolm Wells. 1999; 143 pp. $5 
($7 postpaid). 673 Satucket Road, 
Brewster, MA 02631. 508/896- 
6850. 

No one you ever heard of is like- 
ly to endorse this book so I’d bet- 
ter do it myself: “This book is 
important.” ...You notice | didn’t 
say interesting. | didn’t say mov- 
ing, arresting, entertaining, or 
well-written. 

| said important. 

— Malcolm Wells 


Recovering America 


A More Gentle Way to Build 


Our favorite visionary eco-architect takes us on a tour of 
America’s covered-over land, infrastructured seashores, and vast 
swaths of parking lots—“land contempt at its most flagrant.” His 
imaginative renderings then re-cover it all with earth and green- 
ery. Factories, strip malls, airports, prisons, the Pentagon, the 
Superdome, and Disneyland all fall to his impish drawing and 
painting skills at using nature to convert lifeless eyesores into 
living architecture. At a gently priced five bucks, this has got to 
be the book bargain of the year. —Jeff Gates (coauthor of The 
Ownership Solution; Perseus Books, 1999) 


Below: 

Gas station, 
before and 
after 
re-covering. 
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SHELTERS, SHACKS, AND 
SHANTIES 

D.C. Beard. 1999 (reprint ed.); 
256 pp. $10.95. Shelter 
Publications/Random House. 


Lloyd Kahn’s Shelter Publications 
has reprinted this 1914 “classic.” 
The author, D.C. Beard, was one of 
the founders of the Boy Scouts of 
America, which explains the book’s 
dedication to “boys of all ages,” and- 
its underlying premise that one can 
(or once could) wander out into the 
woods with a hatchet and ax and build anything from a wooden 
cave entrance to a two-story log home with dovetailed corners. 

Chances are pretty slim that you and | are going to be roof- 
ing with birch bark or throwing away our chainsaws and 
felling with an ax, but Mr. Beard was a decent wordslinger 
and a very good pen-and-ink illustrator. So, even though 
the era it represents is gone beaver, the book still has intrin- 
sic value as a historical record of simple architectural and 
building practices. This could be a very useful manual for 
someone wanting to construct a sweat lodge or tree house. 
—J.D. Smith 


66 By the natural process of evolution we have 
now arrived at the tree-top house. It is interesting to the 
writer to see the popularity of this style of an outdoor 
building, for, while he cannot lay claim to originating it, 
he was the first to publish 
the working drawings of 
a tree-house.... 

Having occa- 
sion to travel 
across the conti- 
nent shortly after 
the first plans were 
published, he was 
amused to see all along 
the route, here and there in back-yard fruit-trees, 
shade-trees, and in forest-trees, queer little shanties 
built by the boys, high up among the boughs. 


Se ae 


" AWAVAJO’ HOGAN = 


Above: Navajo hogan. 
Right: Details of tree-top houses. 


T HOUSE 

Kits from $995 plus freight. Tony Gwilliam, PO Box 1235, 
Ojai, CA 93023. 805/646-2421, glovil@yahoo.com, 

www. TonysTHouse.com. 

This simple, elegant structure, with doug fir structure and 
cedar floor, presents and celebrates the essentials of shelter 
and repose. It frames an important way of experiencing life 
on Earth that is more difficult to find or even recall every day. 
The basic T House is 6' x 10'; other sizes are available. Kits 
include pre-drilled and cut frame, flooring, roof canvas, bam- 
boo wallblinds, assembly hardware, and instructions. 

—J. Baldwin 
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66 If the reader has ever built little log-cabin 
traps he knows just how to build a Navajo hogan or 
at least the particular Navajo hogan [illustrated], This 
one is six-sided and may be improved by notching the 
logs...and building them up one on top of the 
other, dome-shaped, to the required height. 
After laying some rafters for the roof and 
leaving a hole for the chimney the frame 
is complete. In hot countries no chimney 
hole is left in the roof, because the people 
there do not build fires inside the house; they 
go indoors to keep cool and not to get warm; but 
the Navajo hogan also makes a good cold- 
country house in places where people really need 
a fire. 


BALSAM FIR, MOUNTAIN GOOSE, 
SME-BALSAM , CHO-KHO-TUNG: 


Right and immediately below: Uses for the branches 
(“feathers”) of the “mountain goose,” or conifer. 
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Supplement to the Whole Eart 
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You can skip this if you smirk at goofy 
gossip. It’s finally Year 2000, hopefully the 
end of Y2K-ism promoting neighborhood 
revival, solar power, waterless toilets, and 
AK-47s to stop the greedy muthas from 
gorking my food stash. Jaron Lanier con- 
vinced me many moons ago that Y2K 
would be a dud, which in turn bolstered 
my prejudices: never base anything, even 
social good, on FEAR. 

My millennial moment came as we 
were trucking down a dirt road watching 
the cacti spook in the headlights. A giant 
skunk, about the size of a fat human, sat 
on a rock with its shiny black and white 
coat all luminous. This is about 1 AM., 
January 1, 2000. Diana flashed the high 
beams and the skunk leaned back and 
turned around, metamorphosing into a 
Plains Indian fancy dancer hugging his 
girl. His long black hair covered his white 
feathered cape, and her long black hair 
flowed over her white deerskin dress. It 
was the night of Tucson’s Millennium 
Powwow, with hundreds of dancers and 
drummers who delighted that the 
Christian calendar gave all tribes an excuse 
for getting it on. 

We were e-mailed news of two more 
celebratory dates that I forgot to celebrate. 
Did you know that November 19, 1999 
(11/19/1999) was the last date with all odd 
numbers until January 1, 3111 (1/1/3111); 
and February 2, 2000 was an Even Day 
(2/2/2000), the first since 8/28/888> I did 
watch the total lunar eclipse on 1/20/2000 


through rain clouds—a remarkable rose 
ochre pastelled its surface and a spectral 
rind of white light hugged the rim. What 
was truly propitious was a red-eyed night 
heron who “aakh!”ed as it flew by, maneu- 
vering between houseboats. 


Issue One (Spring 1974; $2; 96 pages) 

It’s also our 100th issue and I’m writ- 
ing the gossip on page 100 (yes indeed). 
So I looked over Number One. Whole 
Earth was then CoEvolution Quarterly. 
Page 3 was filled with short-term forecast- 
ing such as “the climate will be getting 
steadily worse—colder in the temperate 
zones and dryer near the equator.” (Sorry.) 
Founder Stewart Brand followed these 
forecasts with “There is a ‘science’ of 
future-study that is almost totally crap. 
Their principal premise is that trends con- 
tinue. A much safer premise is that trends 
reverse, or invert. A squall of worldwide 
inversions is now in progress.” Issue One 
overfloweth with inversions such as tools 
for greening out, which simultaneously 
helped kick-start trendy New Age con- 
sumerism—thermogrates, solar stoves, 
and the trés nouveau down jacket (which 
needed much explanation). 

I’m really curious to know what new 
tools and stuff readers need today, now 
that we're not living in 1974 anymore. 
There are dozens of niche magazines, cat- 
alogs, and e-businesses that cannibalize 
from early Whole Earth Catalogs. We keep 
up on the “best of gardening” tools, and 
tools that come by J. Baldwin’s work- 
bench; update the water, energy, hemp, 
kenaf, and recycled-stuff reports; search 
for odd inventions. But what more? 
Please write, e-mail, or send carrier 
pigeons. Does anyone desire more tools? 
Or is everybody just happy with the toys at 
MacWorld? 

Issue One had great articles on biolo- 
gy (including Paul Ehrlich’s classic on 
coevolution and Joan McIntyre’s on the 
first attempt to organize kids to save 
whales) and on ecological/economic sys- 
tems thinking, by Howard Odum. Rick 
Fields introduced readers to Buddhism, 
meditation, and sitting, which were very 
exotic in 1974, and Stewart posed the 
question: How do you tell a good spiritu- 
al teacher from a bad one? You could 
fudge on photo credits. 

What I like about this tooth issue is 


the way it fell together. More than twenty- 
five contributors donated time and com- 
mentary for little or nothing, if only to give 
voice to tools, ideas, and practices they love. 
We also needed more budget for color pho- 
tos and the WTO pages—and, again, at the 
last moment, special donors stepped for- 
ward to make up the difference. There is 
still an authentic Whole Earth community 
out there, without media-mania names, 
that lives for more than accumulating, and 
with expansive hearts and eclectic curiosity. 


—PW 


Stefan Gutermuth is our new art 
director. He’s been reading 
Whole Earth Catalogs since he 
was ten; reviewed design books 
for WE in the early 1990s; and— 
unbeknownst to everyone at 
Whole Earth—was called in by 
HarperSF to design the cover of 
the Millennium Catalog (they 
didn’t follow all of his advice). 
He comes from Ohio; recently he 
and Michele and their two kids 
traded in North Beach (San 
Francisco) for Petaluma, to grow 
organic veggies. He runs the 
design company double-u-gee 
(stateofthings1@home.com). 


Nicky Ovitt; our new designer, is 
a New Mexican, now living in 
Petaluma, who likes to spend 
time in Puerto Escondido, 
Mexico. She runs, collects chil- 
dren’s books, has a great 
Australian cattle dog, Cody, and 
illustrates. Nicky’s also a free- 
lance designer 
(whimsy@pon.net). 


New and Departed Whole Earthers 


2 5 COB 


New office manager Devon King 
spent her childhood in Thailand, 
and returns pretty much every 
year. She chats restaurant own- 
ers into great Thai take-out for 
us. She trains as a boxer, but 


with bags, not bodies, and is a 


locally renowned Frisbee expert. 
This is her first permanent pay- 
ing job since graduating from 
Occidental College. 


Kate Waffner and Liz Richardson, 
our beloved editorial interns, 
have moved on to exciting per- 
sonal ventures. Liz now devotes 
130 percent of her time to her 
natural foods co-op in San 
Francisco, Kate has just earned 
an apprenticeship with 
Patagonia’s textiles satellite in 
Ventura, California. We miss 
them hugely, but wish them joy. 
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MANAS REPRINTS 

CD-ROM, $20. Two-volume index, 996 pp. 
$40. Annual reprints $30-$40 each. Prices 
postpaid. MANAS Reprints, 245 W. 33rd 
Street, Los Angeles, CA 90007. 
info@manasreprints.com, 
www.manasreprints.com. 


Abraham Maslow once called Henry 
Geiger “the only small ‘p’ philosopher 
America has produced in this century.” From 
1948 through 1988, Geiger single-handedly 
published the eight-page weekly MANAS: 
2,000 issues, 10,000 articles. He ruminated 
on, well, everything. Turn to topics under 
“Q” in the newly published index and find 
Quackery in the Public Schools; Quakers; 
Qualities of Greatness; “The Quavering 
Quest for Certainty”; Questions for Plan- 
ners. Geiger’s contemplations feel almost 
leisurely, while conveying urgency about 
connecting clear thinking with action on 
behalf of society, succeeding generations, 
and the Earth. 

Geiger occasionally published other writ- 
ers, including E.F. Schumacher, Marc 
Chagall, Henry Miller, Wendell Berry, and 
John Holt, but most of those 10,000 articles 
were his own, spiced with lengthy quota- 
tions from the Eastern and Western philo- 
sophical traditions, contemporary thinkers, 
and upstart underground writers. He 
seemed to read everything; MANAS regular- 
ly scooped CoEvolution Quarterly by months 
on new works reviewed by no one else. 

Now friends of MANAS have digitized the 
whole corpus, compiled an exhaustive 
index, and made it available at prices that 
must barely cover their expenses. The CD- 
ROM includes everything. Annual volumes 
are laser-printed and inexpensively bound. 
What a labor of love and what an extraordi- 
nary collection. —MKS 


BIONEERS 1999 

Au DIOTAPES/VIDEOTAPES 
Collective Heritage Institute. 1999. 
Audiotapes, $10-$18 (complete set $400); 
videotapes, $30. Recording Service, Inc., 
1308 Gilman Street, Berkeley, CA 94706. 
510/527-3600, 
www.conferencerecording.com/newevents 
/chigg.htm. 


More than fifty tapes of plenaries and 
workshops from the 1999 sessions of one of 
our favorite tribal gatherings. Lots of folks 
you know from these pages, and lots more 
you’ll be hearing from. See the Web site for 
a complete list. —MKS 
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STATE OF THE WORLD 2000 

A Worldwatch Institute Report on Progress 
Toward a Sustainable Society 

Lester Brown, project director. 2000; 276 pp. 
$14.95. W.W. Norton. 


2000 WoRLDWATCH DATABASE 
Disk 

$89 ($93 postpaid). Worldwatch Institute, 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 800/555-2028, 
www.worldwatch.org. 


Worldwatch’s seventeenth annual, indis- 
pensable State of the World contains the 
usual solid data, even-handed if sobering 
analysis, and sane recommendations. 
Disturbing news about aquifer depletion, 
infectious disease, and global climate 
change; more hopeful reports on wind 
power, coal use, and micropower. We wel- 
come the Earth photograph on the cover 
(replacing the previous political map). The 
database disk includes current data from all 
of Worldwatch’s publications — State of the 
World, Vital Signs, World Watch magazine, 
Worldwatch Papers, and other books— 
importable for use in spreadsheets, presen- 
tation programs, or word-processing docu- 
ments. —MKS 


YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE 
Transforming Your Relationship with Money 
and Achieving Financial Independence 

Joe Dominguez and Vicki Robin. 1999 (new 
edition); 364 pp. $13.95. Penguin. 


We’ve reviewed Your Money or Your Life 
repeatedly, as the best guide to awareness 
about yourself and money. It’s a workbook, 
not a casual read; an invitation and instruc- 
tions for undertaking a discipline. The new 
edition is slightly revised: “Readers of the 
original...need not buy this one,” says Vicki 
Robin in typically frugal fashion. It’s also a 
tribute to coauthor Joe Dominguez, who died 
in 1997. —MKS 


SERIOUS ENERGY 

About $3 at grocery and health-food stores. 
Odwalla, Half Moon Bay, CA. 800/639-2552, 
www.odwalla.org. 


Maniacal mycologist Paul Stamets 
(“Earth’s Natural Internet,” Whole Earth Fall 
1999) helped Odwalla develop this new 
drink, which features the mushroom deriva- 
tives reishi mycelium and cordyceps myceli- 
um in a blend of five juices, two forms of 
ginseng, gotu kola, and green tea extract. 
Odwalla says this is the first US use of these 
medicinal mushrooms in a ready-to-serve 
drink. —MKS 


New in Religion and 
Environment 


(see Whole Earth Spring 1998) 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECOLOGY 
Seeking the Well-Being of Earth and 
Humans 

Dieter T. Hessel and Rosemary Radford 
Reuther, eds. 2000; 720 pp. $26.95. 
Distributed by Harvard University Press for 
the Harvard University Center for the Study 
of World Religions. 


This is the third packed volume of confer- 
ence proceedings to emerge from the 
Center for the Study of World Religions’s ten 
conferences on religions and ecology held 
between 1996 and 1998. The editors call for 
an ecological reformation: “sound Christian 
environmental thought and practice [that] 
builds on the reenvisioning of theology by 
social justice movements and deepens them 
by placing them in the context of ecological 
crisis.” They call the result “eco-justice,” 
incorporating foci such as ecofeminism and 
environmental racism, with implications for 
ethics, worship, and practice for both believ- 
ers and institutions. —MKS 


New GENESIS 

A Mormon Reader on Land and Community 
Terry Tempest Williams, William B. Smart, 
and Gibbs M. Smith, eds. 1998; 280 pp. 
$19.95. Gibbs Smith Publishers. 


“We had an ethic of stewardship once,” 
write the editors, pointing to Brigham 
Young’s program for sustainable agriculture, 
appropriate farming practices, and commu- 
nities living in harmony with the land. Now, 
“Zion has become like any other place in 
America.” The book’s nearly forty essayists 
offer witness, often in deeply personal 
terms, to an abiding sense of reverence for 
the natural world, and to a vision that “The 
highest and truest progress in Zion would be 
the recognition and wisdom that saving 
souls and saving the planet are the same 
thing—testaments of divine creation.” 
—MKS 


US Forest SERVICE Not A CHURCH 


In February, a federal judge in 
Minneapolis dismissed a lawsuit by a log- 
gers’ organization that claimed that the US 
Forest Service (USFS) was engaged in 
unconstitutional establishment of religion 
by allowing itself to be unduly influenced by 
adherents to Deep Ecology. Associated 
Contract Loggers argued that the Superior 
Wilderness Action Network (SWAN) and 
Forest Guardians (FG) had constrained USFS 
to “follow certain religious beliefs on the 
sacredness of trees and other natural flora 
and fauna.” The suit asserted that USFS, in 
delaying timber sales and impeding granting 
of special use permits, had “allowed itself to 
be used as a tool, agent, or instrument” of 
SWAN and FG for religious purposes. Judge 
James Rosenbaum called the lawsuit 
“unseemly and baseless,” and a waste of 
the court’s time. 
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LETTERS 


Whole Earth is a conversation. Compliments, cav- 
ils, and corrections are welcome. Letters and 
e-mail may be (reluctantly) edited for space or 
clarity. (See also Allan Savory’s letter, page 75.) 


Now That's a Burning Man! 


It has been really stimulating to 
read the recent issue of Whole Earth 
celebrating fire. I would like to tell 
you a story from my own life. 

Being a blacksmith, together with 
my wife who is a high-fire ceramic 
artist, I was involved two years ago in 
a collaborative project with the 
“Museum of the Arts of Fire” in 
Cuenca, Ecuador. This museum deals 
through exhibitions, lectures, and 
teaching programs with the three arts 
of the fire practiced in Ecuador as arti- 
sanal, almost folkloric crafts: ceram- 
ics, blacksmithing, and pyrotechnics 
(the craft of fireworks). All three are 
to this day mainly rooted in family 
traditions of a simple and hard-work- 
ing class of urban and rural craftspeo- 
ple. A rich tradition of rites and festi- 
vals has not changed much since 
colonial times. Only very recently has 
a more intellectual and artistic influ- 
ence from colleagues 
and collectors in 
industrialized nations 
found its way into this 
long ingrown maze. 
Whether this 
is the sign of a 
badly needed 
renewal or 
the funeral chant of its 
final demise remains to 
be seen. 

The museum in any 
case is a creation of some- 
what idealistic members of 
the local cultural elite, and 
planted itself right in the 
middle of this field of 
contradictions, in the 
centuries-old neigh- 
borhood of the 
blacksmith 


shops, Las Herrerias. 

Like gas stations nowadays, the 
Herrerias were located on the out- 
skirts of town, waiting for customers 
on the road to come by and have 
their horses or mules shod. Long 
since, the town has grown into a city, 
and now incorporates her former 
outskirts. The work of the blacksmith 
has changed from horseshoes and 
toolmaking to decorative ironwork, 
welding, and car repair. Many of the 
young people are leaving their field 
for more lucrative work in factories 
or with computers. 

And yet what has been tradition- 
ally made here are objects with a lot 
of beauty. Especially the forged and 
chiseled hardware and padlocks in a 
medieval look have found friends and 
collectors worldwide. 

The sculpture that sits outside 
the museum on the plaza is a monu- 
ment to the presence of the black- 
smiths in the neighborhood. It fea- 
tures the forged iron figure of the 
Roman god Vulcan, erupting, ham- 
mer in hand, out of a volcano. The 
volcano could be any one of 
Ecuador’s snow-covered cones. Its 
lava streams and agricultural fields 
are made from tiles fired at the 
museum and from bricks fired by 
local brickyards. 

But Vulcan, is he the symbol of a 
primordial force shaping metal 
objects in his shop under the vol- 
cano, taming the fire for his 

use? Or does he stand for an 
equally old movement of 
imperialism—Rome conquer- 
ing Greece and stealing its 
aN gods, conquering Europe 
and with it what was to 
become Spain; Spain 
conquering Latin 
America and 
forcing 
Christianity 
upon it; 
| more recent- 
ly, the 
industri- 
alized 
countries 


PHOTOS COURTESY HELMUT HILLENKAMP. 


economically conquering the poorer 
nations, forcing their capitalist rules of 
doing business upon them? 

However this might be, we had a 
good time and an intense learning expe- 
rience being part of and organizing the 
community effort that created this 
sculpture. Its lightning rod is a ground- 
ed piece of half-inch steel pipe. Once a 
year its far end gets connected to a cou- 
ple of propane tanks. When it is night- 


time, as the Fiesta de Cuenca approaches 
its peak, liquid gas is injected through 
the pipe-shaped lightning rod into the 
figure’s perineum. From there it 
expands into a blazing spray, creating 15- 
foot flames leaping into the sky and 
eventually setting its iron muscles 
aglow. All the old rust and the graffiti 
left on it over the year get burned off in 
the process, and the next morning it is 
ready to start the seasonal cycle anew, 
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with a fresh layer of linseed oil and 
wax applied by a group of black- 
smiths as protection and luster. 

In the process the iron also gets 
thinner. Both water and fire eat away 
at it. Like an onion being peeled, 
Vulcan is slowly consuming himself 
until after years he will eventually fall 
apart. And then, what will happen? 

In the meantime, the contacts 
made during the project have created 
a functioning ceramics studio with 
high-fire kiln for the fire museum, a 
new blacksmithing school in Cuenca, 
and various mutual visits between 
artists from the US and Ecuador. 
They have also expanded the horizons 
of most people who were involved, 
and provided a lot of learning. 

I am sending you my best regards, 

Helmut Hillenkamp 

Santa Fe, NM 


No Rushdie to Judgement 


...a simple thank you for the 
interview [with Salman Rushdie; 
“Marvels of the World Unveiled,” 
Whole Earth, Fall 1999]. Like many 
people, I’m sure, his plight has 
touched me deeply. His writing has 
struck a profound chord in me. His 
lecture, “Is Nothing Sacred?” stands 
as a talisman for all who love free- 
dom. The much-abused Satanic 
Verses is a robust rollicking good 
time, one that allowed me to see, 
hear, touch, and smell a contempo- 
rary Muslim world. What pleasure. 

So, I thank you for refusing to be 
bullied or blackmailed by a hurtful 
reactionary contingent that never 
reads his books anyway. 

Zoey Brookshire 

By e-mail 


Earth to Whole Earth 


A story to tell. 

...We enjoyed a laid-back [New 
Year’s Day] morning until around 6 
or 7 A.M., when a few things landed 
kerplunk on the floor of my wood- 
working shop downstairs. Nothing 
after that, so we went back to sleep. 

When I got up, I went into the 
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workshop. There on the floor were 
maybe twenty copies of Whole Earth 
magazine neatly arrayed across the 
floor so I could appreciate the beauti- 
ful covers. They had been neatly 
stacked horizontally on a board 
nailed under the upstairs floor joists. 

It wasn’t until later that day that 
we heard there had been a 5.6 earth- 
quake centered a few hundred miles 
northwest of here....This was a big 
one for the Canadian Shield.... 

Oh, I left the Whole Earth mags 
on the floor for a couple of days so I 
could enjoy their beauty more—and 
the quiet significance that the Earth 
quaked and Whole Earth created 
delight, levity amidst gravity. 

Wishing you further innovative 
creativity amidst the changes, 

Robbie Anderman 

Near Wilno, Ontario 


Reconnecting with Fire 


The Winter 99 issue of Whole 
Earth was really enjoyable. The 
“Celebrating Fire” articles got me 
thinking about how rare open fires 
have become in the modern world. 
How fires are viewed as a dangerous 
aberration, a primitive force with real 
potential for getting out of control. 
Sadly, there is no longer a place or 
ceremony in the urban and suburban 
realm for the wild and generative 
aspects of fire and open flame. 

After finishing high school in 
1973, | went to Alaska for the winter. 
I found work clearing trails on a 
large piece of land adjacent to Denali 
Park. A tiny cabin on the edge of a 
frozen lake was my home. The near- 
est neighbor was fifteen miles away. 
At first, the pervasive quiet and soli- 
tude were unnerving. 

At the end of the lake was an 
enormous boulder that thrust up 
through the thick ice. One night, 
soon after arriving, I left the cabin 
with my sleeping bag and headed for 
the end of the lake. My plan was to 
build a small fire by the boulder and 
camp out. The night was moonless 
with an amazing star-stuffed sky. It 


was cold enough to be scary. There 
was plenty of wood along the shore 
line. I dragged enough wood to pro- 
vide several hours of fire. I built the 
fire about ten feet from the boulder, 
hoping to catch some reflected heat. 

The fire was fairly modest and 
practical—one you could get close to 
and receive decent warmth and light 
from. While standing between the 
fire and the boulder, I turned and 
was startled by my moving shadow 
projected onto the vertical face of the 
rock. As the flames behind me grew 
higher, my flickering image rose 
above the boulder and projected onto 
the snow-laden pine trees by the 
shore. It was a moment that took me 
to a primal place, past ancestral gen- 
erations to a time when fire was 
understood as an elemental force. 

I stoked the flames until their 
brightness obscured the night sky. 
Through fire I had created my own 
earthly sphere of light and warmth, 
one that nested within and connected 
me to the heavenly dome above. As 
the fire died down, I watched the 
stars re-emerge and felt at home and 
at peace in that wondrous land for 
the first time. 

I look forward to the next issue of 
Whole Earth. 

Regards, 

Rob Rosenberger 

By e-mail 


Reader Service 


To SUBSCRIBE, CALL 888/732-6739 
Subscription rates are: $24 for 1 year 

(4 issues), $42 for 2 yrs. Canada: $32 for 

1 year, $55 for 2 yrs. Other international: 
$39 for 1 year, $70 for 2 yrs. International 
subscriptions must be paid in US funds. 
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CUSTOMER SERVICE 
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Whole Earth, PO Box 3000, 
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available to companies offering goods and services we 
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Announcing 
the Margaret Mead 2001 Awards recognizing 
community creativity for a new century 


from the Margaret Mead Centennial Committee, Institute of Intercultural Studies, and Whole Earth 


“Never doubt that a small group of thoughtful, committed citizens can change the world.” 
— Margaret Mead 


When Margaret Mead died in 1978, she was the most famous anthropologist in the world. In her honor, having started in 1999 and 
continuing through the centennial year of her birth in 2001, Whole Earth and Margaret Mead’s foundation, the Institute of 
Intercultural Studies, come together to honor small groups of thoughtful, committed citizens who have changed the world. 


Mead always believed in the human capacity to change, insisting that the cultural habits 
of racism, warfare, and environmental exploitation are learned. She promoted human 
diversity as a teaching tool; pointed to modified traditions and new institutions that had 
successfully adapted to a changing world; and praised groups who were inspirations, 
models, and vehicles for learning from one another. Her goal was nothing less than 
intercultural and international understanding as a foundation for human freedoms. 


If you know of a small group (fewer than 100 people) anywhere on the planet that has 

worked to change the world; that has cross-connected issues such as race, environment, 
intergenerational learning, child rearing, and gender understanding; that has developed 
an organization or series of tools that others can learn from; and that takes a long view 
of cultural understanding, please send your nominations to: 


~ Margaret Mead 


Mead 2001 Awards PO Box 3223 Peterborough, NH 03458 or nominate@mead2001.0rg 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CHOICE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


HAZEL HENDERSON B ORI 


3° GLOBAL ECONOMIC WARFARE 
Author of Paradigms in Progress, Politics of the Solar Age, and Creating Alternative Futures, on: AZEL HENDERSON ; 


¢ The new “attention economy” ¢ Globalization strategies 

¢ Taming the global casino ¢ Networking grassroots globalists 

¢ Funding sustainable development ¢ Socially-responsible investing 

¢ Beyond GNP to quality-of-life indicators e Surviving in “mediocracies” 

¢ Perfecting democracy’s tools ¢ Promoting global standards & best practices 


¢ Raising the ethical floor under the global playing field 
A serious critique of the global economic system; turns our collective imaginations to cooperative solutions. 
— Timothy Smith, Chair, Advisory Council, Calvert Social Investment Funds 


Henderson demystifies what the high priests of neo-classical economics claim to be truth, and points us in 
the direction of a healthier future. — Stephen Viederman, President, Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation 


For 25 years, Hazel Henderson has been opening the doors and window of the stifling incense-filled 
cathedrals of orthodox economics, letting in fresh air and light from the real world. 


— Herman E. Daly, coauthor of For the Common Good 
$1 9.95 To order, call:1 -800-929-2929 Berrett-Koehler, or: www.hazelhenderson.com 
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GIVING TO WHOLE EARTH 


Whole Earth is supported by many generous readers, friends, and foundations. We gratefully thank all those who have given. In 
particular, the people listed below deserve special thanks. Whole Earth is published by Point Foundation, a not-for-profit 501 C(3) organi- 
zation. On behalf of the magazine, Point can accept appreciated stock, equipment, or any other tangible assets as donations. Direct all 
inquiries to Alexander Gault at 415/256-2800; giving@wholeearthmag.com; or Whole Earth, 1408 Mission Avenue, San Rafael, CA 94901. 
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CLASSIFIED RATES 


$3.00 per word (10-word minimum). 
$2.75 for 3 issues; $2.50 for 4 issues. 
Phone, URL, e-mail, and box numbers 
count as single words. Bold-faced 
words, add 5o¢ per word. Only pre- 
paid advertisements will be accepted. 
Visa and Mastercard accepted (include 
expiration date) 


Mail ad copy with payment to: Whole 
Earth, 1408 Mission Avenue, San 
Rafael, CA 94901. Ad copy can be 
faxed to: 415/256-2808. You may also 
e-mail your ad with payment informa- 
tion to ads@wholeearthmag.com 


Deadline for Summer issue: 
April 12, 2000 


Books/ Publications 


LIVING FREE newsletter. About self-reliance, 
lifestyle alternatives. Sample $1.00, 6 issues 
$12.00. Jim Stumm, P.O. Box 29-WE, Buffalo, 
NY 14223. 


Innovative, low cost natural building techniques 
and much more! Sample copy $6. Earth 
Quarterly, Box 23-W, Radium Springs, NM 
88054. www.zianet.com/earth. 


PROGRESSIVE POPULIST. Heartland news, 
alternative views with Jim Hightower, Molly 
Ivins, Ralph Nader, Jesse Jackson, Norman 
Solomon, other plutocrat pluckers. 12 issues 
$18. Free sample, 800-205-7067. 


Sustainable Communities Review, new journal 
from University of North Texas & Environmental 
Alliance for Senior Involvement, invites submis- 
sions of articles on all aspects of sustainability. 
www.unt.edu/untcps/agingpubs/htm, 

or e-mail sybert@scs.cmm.unt.edu. 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD MAGAZINE overseas 
jobs, volunteer opportunities, travel bargains! 
Called "the magazine for travel information" by 
The Christian Science Monitor and “the best 
resource around" by Rick Steves of PBS. 
$24.95/yr. (800) 293-0373. 
www.transabroad.com. 

The Humanure Handbook - A Guide to 
Composting Human Manure. Second Edition - 


HUMANURE HANDBOOK 


by Joseph Jenkins 
Quintessential, classic guide to 
COMPOSTING EVERYTHING INCLUDING 
WHAT YOU WOULD OTHERWISE FLUSH 
1999, 2ND EDITION, 302 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED 
¢ AMAZON.COM #1 CATEGORY BESTSELLER ° 


Crapped in drinking water 
lately? Learn how to compost all 
household organic material; grow 
a food garden with 
humanure compost; under- 
stand the health issues; 
build a $25 composting 
toilet; learn about alternative 
graywater systems; find 
mS-7 | sources of composting toilets 
—_- = 3 oa worldwide. Includes a full 
aS review of state regulations. 


Ask for it at your favorite bookstore or library. 


Still only $19.00 Us (plus $4 s&h in the US) 
800-639-4099 (802-295-6300) 


www.jenkinspublishing.com 


1999. 300 pages. Profusely illustrated. Color 
photos. Indexed. An award winning book of 
great environmental importance. Already a 
classic. $19.00. Ph: 1-800-639-4099. 
www.jenkinspublishing.com. 


Financial Cycles newsletter: financial astrologer 
reveals markets’ cosmic rhythms. Business tim- 
ing, conscious investing, spiritual dynamics. 
Sample: $5; two-year subscription: $89. Check 
or m/o: Tim Bost, Box 1657, Sarasota, FL 
34230-1657. 

Green Singles Newsletter connects singles who 
value the environment, natural health, personal 
growth, spirituality. Free information. ATG, Box 
9506-WER, Columbus OH 43209. 
www.orbyss.com/gate1.htm. 


Business Opportunities 


$10,000 TO $20,000 PER MONTH! Life = Energy 
= Money. Let me show you the money! We want 
accountable and coachable team players. Call 
for free information packet. 1(800)995-0796 ext. 
5786. 


FOR SALE: Natural foods and restaurant/juice 
bar in Seattle. Call: (206)568-1012. 


ABOUT ENVIRONMENT HEALTH PEOPLE Create 
residual income by preserving the Rainforest 
and cooperating with Amazon-Tribes. CALL 1- 
800-875-6422 for Info and FREE TEA SAMPLE. 
Rainforest Bio-Energetics. 


BILLIONS NOW AVAILABLE for women and 
minorities. Large grants and supplements. Free 
recorded messages: 707-449-8605 (9KFs). 


Feminist.com "Awareness. Education. Activism. 
Empowerment." Resources and links, health, 
action alerts, and women-owned businesses. 
www.feminist.com (212) 396-0262. 


Communities 


Orchards & homestead, all organic, off the grid. 
Community forming—homeschoolers, families. 
For more info write: Gregori Family Farm, 1901 
Dutyville, Garberville, CA 95542. 


Mountain air. Share scenic isolated pollution- 
free solar eco ranch with us. Liberal free 
thinkers! Include SASE. P.O. Box 69, Vail, 

AZ 85641. 


The Slide and Glide® 
Handiest cart you'll ever own 


Just slide the load on the cart, lift up by the 
handles and easily roll over most terrain. 


* Carries up to 200 Ibs. ¢ All steel construction 
¢ 20" Square heavy wire platform 
* Built in tool holders * Made in USA 
ORDER TODAY 1-800-542-0876 
For information fax 727-842-4601 


Straight Shot 
Enterprises, Inc. 
4919 Dory Dr. 
New Port Richey, 
Florida 34652 
727-842-4565 


f 
$120.00 | 
includes shippingand 

handling in the f 
contiguous USA : 
(Florida residents 6% 
sales tax) 


PATENT PENDING 


Visit our web site: www.slideandglide.com 


- Education 


LEARN TO CREATE beautiful, resilient, food- and 
energy-producing landscapes and buildings, 
restore biodiversity, and empower community 
through whole systems design. Summer and 
Fall permaculture courses and internships at 
Earthaven Ecovillage in the Blue Ridge. Contact 
Culture’s Edge, 1025 Camp Elliott Road, Black 
Mountain, NC 28711. 828-298-2399 
culturesedge@mindspring.com. 


ENVIRONMENTAL TRAINING CAMPS Youth for 
Environmental Sanity (YES!) facilitates environ- 
mental awareness/training camps to educate 
and empower young people to take action for 
the future of life on earth. YES! is organizing ten 
Action Camps throughout the U.S. in the sum- 
mer of 1999. For more information contact the 
YES! office at (877) 293-7226 or visit our web- 
site at www.yesworld.org. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL FUTURIST or just 
get ready for the future with an M.S. in Studies 
of the Future from the University of Houston- 
Clear Lake. Both regular semester and summer 
intensive formats available. See www.cl.uh.edu 
/futureweb/ or phone 281-283-3396. 


Interested in Humane Education? The Center 
for Compassionate Living offers the only 
Humane Education Certification Program in the 
U.S.: a correspondence program including ani- 
mal, environmental, cultural and human rights 
issues, in addition to training in communication. 
If you're already a humane educator seeking 
funds for programs, CCL provides grants for 
exceptional candidates. Contact CCL/HECP, P.O. 
Box 260, Surry, ME 04684 (207) 667-1025. 
ccl@acadia.net. 


Employment 


CASCADIAN FARM Seeks enthusiastic appren- 
tices. Learn the art of organic farming, land- 
scaping, maintenance, marketing, small project 
construction and cooperative living. Work 50 
hour weeks in exchange for knowledge, room, 
board and a $50 per week stipend. Contact: 
Cascadian Farm, 719 Metcalf Street, Sedro- 
Woolley, WA 98284. (360)853-8173. 


Environmental career opportunities lists over 
600 current job vacancies in environmental 
advocacy, policy, conservation, engineering and 
education across the U.S. every two weeks. Call 


SUN DOG 


HEMP BODY CARE 
INTRODUCES 


Body Lotion & 
Hand Crem! 


Natural moisturizers with the benefits 
of Hemp and Avocado oils, botanical 
extracts & natural preservatives. 


HEMP IS BACK! 


Humans have been eating and wearing 
hemp for thousands of years. Drug fear 
and industrialization had changed us. 


Now we're back ontrack! wil, 

Please call toll-free > ‘ 
for more info.: UN & 

877-786-3649 96 


SPRING 2000 ® WHOLE EARTH 


(800) 315-9777 for information and a subscrip- 
tion. Money back guarantee. Check us out on 
the web at www.ecojabs.com. 


HATE YOUR JOB? Discover new work opportuni- 


ties, alternative careers, home business oppor- 
tunities. Trial subscriptions, $1. The Whole Work 
Catalog, Box 297-UE, Boulder, CO 80306. 


AFRICA, MEXICO ORGANIZATIONS: Long-term 


volunteer jobs in Human rights, media, environ- 
ment, health, youth, more. Visions in Action. 
(202) 625-7403 www.visionsinaction.org. 


Environmental Products & Services 


Magic Mushroom Spores. Clean, fertile spore 
prints of Hawaiian Panaeolus Cyanescens, 
Copelandia Cyanescens. Psilocybes, 
Tampanensis. Active Hawaiian Woodrose Seeds. 
Catalog $2.00. Pacific Exotic Spora P.O. Box 
11611-E Honolulu, Hi. 96828. 


Portable domes, Yurts, Greenhouses, and Tents 


up in 30 minutes! Guaranteed not to leak. Color 
catalog $2. Shelter systems-WE, 224 W. 
O’Connor, Menlo Park, CA 94025, 650/323-6202, 
www.shelter-systems.com. 


Burn your necktie! Clothing for humans. Send 


for free brochure by mail: The Trading Company, 
Box 9235, South Laguna, CA 92677 or fax (714) 
499-4921. 


Indigenous Earthlings! Searching for sustain- 


ability tools? Send for our new 19 page 
Resource List, $10. Indigenous Earthlings, 317 
S. Division, Suite 183, Ann Arbor MI 48104. 


Weird Things You Can Grow. The best gardening 


book ever for children aged 8-12. $10 per copy; 
cash or check only. Janet Goldenberg, PO Box 
31560, San Francisco, CA 94131-1560. 


PAPER FOR A BETTER PLANET. Exquisite hand- 


made paper products decorated with dried flow- 
ers. Your purchase helps Ecuadorian families. 


www.ecuadorexplorer.com/ecopapel/home.html. 


WESTERN US WILD FOODS, medicinal plant 
tinctures, botanical art, incense, soaps, etc... all 
made from Western plants. Free catalog. Juniper 
Ridge. (800) 205-9499. 


Rosie’s Toolbox - The Hand Tool Catalog for 
Women. Our free catalog features ergonomic 
tools, women’s work gloves, gardening supplies 
and more. Toll-Free: (877) 467-6743 or 
www.rosies-toolbox.com. 


BATTERY BACK-UP POWER: Electrical power 


that is Self-contained, Portable, and Pre-wired. 
Quiet, clean, dependable and shipped to your 
location (solar charging options available). 
(506) 832-1556 PFS, Inc., P.O. Box 1962, 
Moriarty, NM 87035. 


RICH COMPOST! with the "Yankee Rotter" com- 


poster. 100% recycled black polyethylene (34" x 
28"). $64.95 (freight collect) payable to PFS, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1962 Moriarty, NM 87035 or Credit 
Cards and information (506) 832-1556. 


CATCH!...WATER: The "Rainbank" 4o-gallon, 


100% recycled, polyethylene tank attaches 
directly to gutter system. Has a recessed gar- 
den hose spigot for watering plants $84.95 
(freight collect) payable to PFS, Inc., P.O. Box 
1962, Moriarty, NM 87035 or Credit Cards and 
information (505) 832-1556. 


OLD GROWTH REDWOOD Certified salvaged 


logs milled to your specs. Beams up to 12" x 8" 
x 30 ft. Lumber for doors, windows, paneling, 
trim, molding. (800) 815-0408. 


LIGHT BOXES FOR LONG WINTERS: Economy or 


deluxe models. Full specturm and energy effi- 
cient light bulbs and tubes also available. Light 
Source, Evanston, IL. 847-328-5950. 


WHOLE EARTH ® SPRING 2000 


www.mobilepower.com: Manufacturer/Retailer 
of portable 110 volt AC Generators, powered by 
the Sun! Portable Solar Battery chargers, 
Suitcase Solar Systems. Roof mounted 
RV/camper Solar kits. We can custom build too! 


HEMP & ORGANIC COTTON products. Clothing, 


houseware, soap, etc. at Low Prices! Send for 
free catalog @ Pro Terra, 1877 Lima Drive, San 
Luis Obispo, CA 93405 or www.proterra 
-bizland.com. 


Battery Bikes, your complete e-source for 2 and 


3-wheeled electric scooters. Totally clean trans- 
portation for all ages and lifestyles - great for 
commuters, students, RV'ers, retirees and phys- 
ically challenged. Also perfect for indoor spaces 
(warehouses, arenas, etc.). Visit us at 
www.batterybikes.com. 


Beautifully designed Tree Seed Kits with 32- 


page Booklet. Everything you need to start your 
own tree from seed. Great for Bonsais. 
www.treeinabox.com. 


Eco-Fireplace - Increase radiant heat 3-5 times 


and reduce pollution by at least 60% from wood 
burning. Hi-tech grate increases combustion. 
"Spare the Air" and enjoy the perfect fire. Free 
Video. www.ecofire.com or 888-4-EcoFire. 


Wholesale products made from recycled wood 


for indoor and outdoor. Beautiful hardwoods 
making plant trolleys, coffee/tea boxes, door 
mats, golf ball display rack, coasters, more. 
Your logo branded into products. Visit our web- 
site www.fieldandhouse.com for pictures. 


Order fresh morel mushrooms, fiddlehead ferns, 


and ramps (wild leeks) from www.Earthy.com 
while the season lasts. All merchandise is fresh, 
wholesome and delicious; harvested from wild 
places in the Midwest, Northeast, Appalachia 
and Canada. 


Electric bicycles. Add an electric motor to your 


bike and create practical transportation for 
errands and short commutes. Save money. 
Enjoy nature. Reduce stress and pollution. 
www.electric-bikes.com, 408/262-8975. 


Goods & Services 


Create Financial Freedom. Help yourself to a 
slice of the $100 billion telecommunications 
industry. No purchase necessary! Just call now 
for your free sign-up pack. 1-800-324-3245 and 
be sure to mention Sponsor ID#TH2822735. 


Drinking Problem? That’s not how life’s sup- 


posed to be. We can fix it—Right Now. Send 
$5.00 to Right Now, P.O. Box 11214, Springfield, 
MO 65808. 


Tiedyes! Brilliant! Colorfast! Tees sizes infant- 


4x adult! Wall hangings, tapestries. Visa, MC, 
Amex. www.tiedyeguy.com. 


Online shopping for recycled, refurbished 
namebrand computers, monitors, printers, note- 
books and parts. Warehouse showrooms 
Atlanta, Chicago, Northern NJ, San Jose CA. 
www.backthruthefuture.com. 


EcoMall "A place to help save the earth." Eco 


Daily News, activism, Eco-links. Eco-companies 


and products. www.ecomall.com (212) 289-1234. 


Miscellaneous 


Active vacations! Green volunteers: Worldwide 
Guide to Volunteering in Nature Conservation. 
Over 160 projects to work from a week to a year, 
many with no fee. $16.00 = S/H. (800) 525- 
9379, www.greenvol.com. 


Help Heal Our Planet! Monthly packet of per- 


sonalized letters from you to elected represen- 


tatives and world leaders on environmental, 
social issues. Just sign, address, mail them. 
More information, free sample letters: write 
Earth Action Network, 1536 Crest Dr., L.A., CA 
90035, Call (310) 203-0162, or email 
eanla@aol.com. 


Music/Video 


Jack & The Beanstalk Animated clay storyteller 
recites earliest known version, complete with 
crone. Videotape. $15 postpaid. Promethean 
Productions, 3208 122nd Ave. E., Edgewood WA 
98372, giant@frugal.com. 


Great Lakes Chronicle: New live CD/tape by Lee 
Murdock, featuring music and stories from days 
of sail to present. 1-800-525-4749 for catalog or 
free CD sampler. http://www.mcs.com/ 
~jmurdock/lee/murdock.html. 


FREE RECYCLING VIDEO UCSB "Recyclin" docu- 
mentary fueled w/ zeal. $ provided by SB 
Foundation. Contact AS recycling @ (805) 893- 
7765 or recycling @as.ucsb.edu. 


FREE VIDEO "Breaking the Biggest Story in 
History." Press Conference detailing the emer- 
gence of Maitreya, the World Teacher. He comes 
to inspire humanity to restore the planet 
through sharing, justice and love. Toll free 
recorded message 1-888-877-8272. 


WORLD MUSIC on Internet Radio. Tune in at 
www.eardrum.com today! 


Real Estate 


Progressive 7000-acre ranch/land preserve 
offers seven majestic 240-acre parcels, $1250 
per acre. Our goal is to protect this amazing 
place from conventional subdivision. Common 
land, protective covenants, wildlife, incredible 
views. Near Silver City, NM and Gila Wilderness. 
www.gilanet.com/greenwoodcanyon, ph: 505- 
536-2879, e-mail: hardenbrook@gilanet.com. 


Own a ranch on Mars. Ultimate gag gift. 
Includes deed and brochure $9.95. 2058 North 
Mills Avenue, PMB #301, Claremont, CA 91711, 
www.doggonedogs.com. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT RETREAT. Off-grid power, 
water, food, shelter. Scenic, isolated location. 
P.O. Box 1248, Sonoma, CA 95476. 
MartinHugh@aol.com. 


FAT CHANCE 


Videos 
Music 
ere) <3 
Cosmetics 
Costumes 
Jewelry & 
me. s, Accessories 
A Resource Guide for Tribal Style Bellydance 
To request a free catalog, send a SASE 
with two stamps to: FCBD-WEM 
PO Box 460594 - SF CA. 94146 
(415) 647-6035 - www.febd.com 
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A Seeds of ee, Book. 


‘Save the planet i in 
your own | backyard. 


In this beautifully illustrated, idea-packed book, 
the masters of organic gardening share their 


expertise. Learn to 
grow luscious fruits 
and vegetables in 
ways that preserve 
soil, water, and 
biodiversity—and 
start saving the 
planet one seed at 
a time. 


Gardening Book Club Alternate Selection 
Available wherever books are sold 


Bantam Trade Paperback 
48 www.bantam.com 


A Seeds: teenie ec Book | 


s, GARDENING 


Whole Fanih Back Issues 


Fill in the gaps in your Whole Earth library. Get back issues 


while they last. Over its 26-year history Whole Earth has 
published “news that stays news.” See how much our old 
ideas are still ahead of the times. 


AVAILABLE ISSUES INCLUDE: 


#97. Summer 1999 - Bruce Sterling’s 
Viridian Manifesto; the history of 
soybeans; Donella Meadows on 
genetically engineered food; 
Oakland Mayor Jerry Brown; 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti on the future 
of San Francisco. $12. 

#92. Spring 1998 - Special section on 
Soul & Money: Peter Lamborn 
Wilson; the global economy; socially 
responsible investing; local curren- 
cies; social venture capitalism; 
organic agriculture and natural 
foods; gardening; the history of 
comix. $12. 

#79. Summer 1993 - Twenty-fifth 
anniversary issue (Stewart Brand, 
guest editor). “Unthinkable Futures,” 
by Brian Eno and Kevin Kelly; “Follow 
Your Weird,” by Bruce Sterling; Jaron 


Lanier on performing music in vir- 
tual reality; Kevin Kelly on digital 
encryption technology; new work by 
R. Crumb. $12. 

#76. Fall 1992 - Post-Darwinian evolu- 
tionary theory; artificial life, benign and 
malevolent; redirecting the military 
and intelligence structures; the Seva 
Foundation and the way to do good; 
computational chemistry and multipur- 
pose molecules; petroglyphs in L.A. 
County. $12. 

#75. Summer 1992 - Empathy, con- 
sensus, and consciousness; a cross- 
cultural wedding in Cameroon; spiri- 
tuality and feminism in Islam and 
Judaism; Huichol Indian peyoteros 
and Mayan healing; big sex section; 
literature for the back-alley semioti- 
cian. $12. 


Get a FIXEE subscription — 


Create a link to 
Whole Earth’s Web site 


www.wholeearthmag.com 


Contact Whole Earth with 
the URL of your site or 
another that includes a link 
to our site, and receive a 
FIREE subscription. 


E-mail: 
link@wholeearthmag.com 
Phone: 415/256-2800 


#74. Spring 1992 - Z Budapest and 
Paula Gunn Allen; pagan ’zines; 
reflections of an outlaw volunteer; 
fighting for the forests: negotiating 
tactics, tools, and resources for for- 
est activists; robot Olympics; Brian 
Eno on world music. $12. 

#71. Summer 1991 - Global and local 
electronic networking by citizen 
activists; interviews with Wendy 
Doniger and James Hillman; story- 
telling, from multimedia to Native 
American traditions; Lara Owen on 


menstruation; Ecuadoran shaman 
Mercedes Mamallacta. $12. 


Other back issues ($12 each): 
#15-24, 29, 31, 33, 35, 39, 
41-44, 46-47, 62, 65-67, 
70-71, 73-76, 78-84, 86-93, 
95-99. 

Endangered issues ($50 each): 
#2, 10-14, 25-26, 30, 32, 34, 
36-38, 40, 45, 48-50, 53-54, 
56, 58-59, 63, 72, 77, 94. 


Char Davies 


renowned digital artist 


Erik Davis 


cultural critic and author of TechGnosis 


Richard Falk 


professor of international law 


Kevin Kelly 


executive editor, WIRED magazine 


Bill Pease 
director of internet projects for EDF 


Elisabet Sahtouris 
evolutionary biologist 


Gloria Brown Simmons 
research fellow, CAVS at MIT 


Bruce Sterling 
science fiction author 


Brian Swimme 
cosmologist 


...and many others 


As we enter the new Millenium two global phenomena 
stand out as the most dramatic aspects of our time: the 


staggering scale and speed of environmental degradation, for registration and information, 
‘and the dizzying rate of technological change, especially in 


the realm of digital information. contact us at: 


-PLANETWORK will explore the ways that information www.p lanetworkers.or $ 
technology can contribute to creating a sustainable future. or 415-436-0123 
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(fig.1) Echinacea 


your first 
order of 
MotherNature.com 
brand products” 


‘Limited time offer. See website for details. 
© 1999 MotherNature.com, Inc. All rights reserved, 


Germs live everywhere. 
Luckily, Echinacea” naturally strengthens 


your immune system and prevents you 
from living in a plastic bubble. 

It’s just one of thousands of 
vitamins, herbs and other 
natural products you’ll find 
at MotherNature.com 


